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FOEMS OF UNBELIEF. 



CHAPTER L 



INTRODUCTION. 



The conflicts of the faith furnish no ground for distrust 
or despondency. They are not beyond the prediction of 
Christ, nor have the issues failed to vindicate the truth of 
his promise. The condition of the church on earth has 
been a warfare from the beginning; but it is no more 
than its Founder gave reason to expect from the day 
wheii He appointed his disciples to go " as sheep among- 
wolves/' and declared that He came " not to send peace 
on the earth but a sword." As long as two contending conflicts of 
principles partition the world between them, the strife ^^^^d. 
must continue. The Christian creed was for centuries 
contested point by point; Judaism first, and then hea- 
thenism, tried the effect of resistance and compromise. 
Sometimes philosophy in its most intellectual form, and 
sometimes the influence of a degenerate age, seemed to 
bring the church into the utmost peril. There were 
periods when its destruction seemed inevitable ; as in 
the confusions consequent on the falling to pieces of the 
Roman Empire ; and afterwards when there followed the 
harder trial of corrupting prosperity ; but it lived through 
all dangers to be the blessing of the world. Its pre- 
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Similar 
objections 
from an 
early pe- 
riod. 



servation under so many hazards is not less wonderful 
than its original establishment. 

^ The history of one period is the record by anticipation 
of many which followed. The heretics of primitive ages 
were occupied about questions which have risen to the 
surface from time to time, and are still as fiercely debated 
as ever. Their methods were the same which are in pre- 
sent use, and for the most part their objects. There was 
the same premature triumph, and the same ever-repeated 
prediction of a new era just about to commence. We find 
passages in Porphyry which might have been written by an 
English deist of the seventeenth century, or by a German 
critic of an advanced school in the present. There was 
nothing to prevent the anti-Christian writers of those 
days from dealing unfairly with Scripture. They invented 
and exaggerated difficulties, in order to destroy the autho- 
rity which was conclusive against them. They knew 
that they could produce little effect against the Christian 
faith unless they first destroyed the character of the volume 
which contains its record, and therefore they laboured to 
prove that the Old Testament and the New are contra- 
dictory to each other, and that both are spurious or 
corrupted.^ 

A champion of the Christian faith, meanwhile, was 
never wanting. It might be the fiery African, or the 
subtle Greek ; Epiphanius, Basil, or Gregory among the 
Orientals, or Ambrose or Jerome the offspring and the 
guides of the Latin church. All forms of thought and 
character, of education and training and national influence 
were laid under contribution. Whatever the needs of 



> In the words of Dean Trench, 
writing ten years ago about the oppo- 
nents of Augustine : ** The process 
of first setting the New Testament 
against the Old, and, when this anta^ 
gonism seems to have done its work, 
Sien the several parts of the New 
against one another, was exactly that 
which the German assailants of Holy 



Scripture in the last century pursued, 
who did not venture to lay profane 
hands on the New Testament for long 
after they had renounced their faith 
in the Old : it is exactly that which 
we shall see repeated in England." — 
Expos, of Sermon on the Mounts c, iii. 
p. 44. 
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the time demanded was always at hand. The man for 
whom the church was waiting was found at his post. 
Celsus was among the earliest enemies of the faith, an CeLnu. 
Epicurean according to Origen, though his views seem to 
have been rather Platonic ; a self-sufficient and ignorant 
man, full of bitter hatred against Christianity. His cavils 
were triumphantly answered by Origen, yet they are still 
reproduced, like wessons which, though worn out and 
cast aside as useless, could not be spared in this evil war- 
fare. Tertullian was born a little beyond the middle of Tertuman. 
the second century. He contended successfully against 
Jewish and heathen opponents, and he seems to have been 
the first who traced error in religion to the influence of 
philosophy ; *^ hiereticorum patriarchae philosophi " are 
his words.^ Athanasius lived to see the church purged Athanaaoa. 
of Arianism, against which he had so powerfully con- 
tended, as well as against the confused and contradictory 
statements of the semi-Arian creed. When he had closed 
his eyes upon the world, and fresh dangers threatened the 
church from Donatist, and Pelagian, and Manichsean, 
Augustine was raised up for its defence, with wonderful Angnatiiie. 
range of mental accomplishments, dialectician and philo- 
sopher, well read in books and men, a master in divine 
learning, and of such steadfast will that he never turned 
aside from the time that his conversion was granted to the 
reasoning of Ambrose and the prayers of Monica. And 
so, century after century, through all church history, and 
not least in the most threatening periods, the great cause 
of Christianity was maintained. Each controversy, as it 
arose and was concluded, gave occasion for clearer defini- 
tions of the faith. Creeds, and dogmatic teaching, and 
decisions of councils, and the writings of great doctors 
added nothing indeed to the primitive belief, but they ex- 

^ In the words of Bishop K&ye : which had resnlted from the attempt 

" He clearly saw, and has in his con- to explain its doctrines by a reference 

troversial writings against the heretics to the tenets of the philosophers."'^ 

pointed out, the pernicious conse- Kaye^s IWtuUiarif c. iii. p. 163. 
qaences to the interests of Christianitj 
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pressed in formal terms, as it became necessary, the doc- 
trines of which Scripture has ever been the document of 
proof. We sometimes underrate the significance of the 
subjects which were vehemently debated on both sides. 
Monothe The Monothelitc controversy, for instance, besides its 
iites. obvious and direct importance, involved indirectly some of 

the highest questions upon which it was possible that 
thoughts could be engaged ; and they are continually re- 
appearing, even when they seem to have past and been 
forgotten. Many of the books which were once thought 
formidable to Christianity have left only a fragment of 
their contents. Some have transmitted only their titles j 
and others have so thoroughly died out, that their very 
names are forgotten. But the principles which they em- 
bodied have a more enduring life. We must not look on 
these old forms of human thought as if they belonged only 
to the past. Evil, whether speculative or practical, has a 
Mani- powcr of reproduction. The Manichsean heresy, for 
chaeans. example, which, in its subtle form, invaded the early 
church, re-appeared in the middle ages among Paulicians, 
and Cathari, and Albigenses ; and will be found to under- 
lie some of the most perilous forms of thought which 
prevail in modem society. Gnosticism, again, which was 
compounded of the principles of Pythagoras, and Plato, 
and the Orientals, ever restless and self-asserting, and irre- 
verent, was really an attempt to bring Christian doctrine 
into combination with a subtle form of idealism. The 
greatness of the peril involved a warning which is as far 
as possible from being needless in the present age.' There 
is a genesis of unbelief. We have not to deal with a spon- 
taneous growth. The past development which may be in 
question is not an isolated fact; it had a parentage, and 

' Hooker gives a sammary of the Jesus Christ (whether they have risen 

four great heresies which disturbed in these latter days or in any age here- 

the faith of the early church, and he tofore) may be, with great facility, 

adds; " Within the compass of which brought to confine themselves." — 

four heads I may truly afiSrm that all EccLPol book v. s. 54, p. 196. 
heresies which touch but the person of 



Gnostics. 
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will be followed by a posterity ; it is related to the past by 
derivation, and to the future by the results to which it 
inevitably tends. It is not the chance movement of indi^ 
vidual minds, nor the irregular outbreak of an unprece- 
dented hostility to Christian truth, but the operation of a 
permanent cause, which circumstances, from time to time, 
call into action ; dormant during periods of intellectual 
dulness and decline, or subdued after a conflict often re- 
newed and always ending in the same way. Distant eras 
stand to each other in the relation, not only of sequence, 
but also of similarity. During the intervening periods. Connexion 
links of connexion have not been wanting ; and it is a work dLant pc- 
of great interest and importance to trace them out ; and, in "^ ^ 
the midst of apparent variety, to mark the ever-recurring 
cycles of opinion. We shall find that the difficulties have 
been the same, and so have been the efforts to remove 
them ; rash and one-sided, or wise and patient, according 
to the temper of the masters of the age. It is the con- 
flict between philosophy and religion, reason and faith, 
maintained, sometimes consciously and on a great scale, 
sometimes unconsciously and in an unscientific form, so 
as to attract little notice. At one period, the church did 
its best to suppress all intellectual movement ; at another, 
the reaction led to exaggeration on the opposite side, and 
science claimed to pronounce judgment far beyond the 
range of its lawful authority. It is hard to understand 
why the prevailing forms of unbelief should be proclaimed 
to the world as the latest product of modern thought. If 
the leading minds of the age could furnish nothing but 
vague abstractions, nothing, that is, which could tell upon 
the heart, or influence the life, we should at least find 
reason for a lowlier estimate of our intellectual progress. 
But it turns out that the philosophy which advances such 
high pretensions, if we may speak of it as an unity, is, after 
all, nothing better than an eclecticism which has been 
gathering its materials from sources very wide apart, and 
with which the world has been familiar for many centuries. 

B 3 
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The old objections are dressed in modem langnage, and are 
recommeDded by an air of candour, and a look of philo- 
sophy ; but the questions which are raised have been known 
to lie, from the beginning, at the very foundation of the 
faith. Archaeology and physical science, the writings of 
the ethnologist and the historian, the critic and the philo- 
loger, have their separate accusations, but they do little 
more than unconsciously repeat what has been said a 
thousand times. 

Whoever undertakes to refute the unbelief of the age, 
even in its popular form, must examine the ground into 
which it has struck its roots, and from which it really 
gains its support. If we meet a shallow objection with a 
superficial answer, such as lies ready at hand, without 
inquiring how it stands related to deeper thoughts and the 
religious history of past centuries, it will be the slight 
healing of a wound which will soon grow deadly. 



CHAP. II. 



ALEXANDRIA. 



The Alexandrian period demands especial consideration, 
on account of the systematic and scientific opposition 
which it offered to the Christian faith ; and because the 
form, both of its philosophy and of its unbelief, has been 
reproduced in all succeeding ages. A great many modern 
controversialists would be surprised to hear that Christian 
theology, through its whole course, has been influenced 
by modes of thought which prevailed so long ago as the 
third or fourth century, and in states of society so different 
as that which existed at Alexandria before its fall ; and 
yet it is undeniably true. When we have set aside what 
belongs to the epoch and the locality, we shall find that 
there remains a great deal of subtle speculation which 
connects itself with human thought, always, and every- 
where. 

For many centuries the city of Alexandria was second circum- 
in importance only to Rome. Commerce and literature Aiexan- 
were united within its walls in a close alliance, of which 
there has been no example, before or since. It was 
situated advantageously on the great highway of inter- 
course between the East and West. Its mixed population, 
gathered from all lands, was the type of its intellectual 
system. It was connected with India on the one side, 
and on the other with Africa ; and it brought Syria, and 
Asia Minor, and Italy, into renewed relations. It pos- 
sessed the beautiful Greek language, so copious and 
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exact, so fit for the uses of poetry and science, which had 
spread along the shores of the Mediterranean, and through 
the Levant. Alexandria was in some respects a second 
Athens. There was the library, founded by one Ptolemy 
and completed by another, and the museum, which at- 
tracted a concourse of learned men from Chaldea, and 
Persia, and Egypt itself. The East contributed its 
dreamy mysticism, and Greece its clear and graceful 
thought. The glory of great names was not wanting, 
such as Longinus, and Euclid the geometrician, and 
Hipparchus the astronomer. 

Philosophy, exiled from Greece, and never cordially 
received at Rome, found a refuge at Alexandria ; and 
the peculiarities of the sect which arose were in a great 
measure determined by the circumstances of the place in 
Greek phi- which it was fouudcd. For the Alexandrians all phi- 
*^^ ^' losophy had its origin in Aristotle or Plato. Socrates, 
with his common sense, and his homely maxims for 
ordinary life, was hardly named at Alexandria. And yet 
he might have saved them from many an empty strife of 
words, and from the final peril of unbelief. But they 
would have despised his prudence and caution, and the 
care with which he secured every step in the study of 
Providence and human conduct. They were occupied 
with lofty speculations about being and the essence of 
things. Plato himself was certainly not formed by 
Socrates alone. The Pythagoreans had their influence, 
and he had learned the divine unity from the Eleatics. 
The Alexandrians derived from him both beneficial and 
injurious influences. His philosophy, with its noble aim 
of seizing on the eternal and immutable realities which 
lie behind the limited and changeful objects of the visible 
universe, was, on the one side, very elevating ; but, on the 
other, its mystical character brought great peril. Between 
mysticism and pantheism there has ever been a dangerous 
nearness ; and we can hardly wonder that, in a school of 
thinkers so strangely constituted, they became absolutely 
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identical. The influence of Aristotle's system was hardly Aristotle, 
inferior. It was in the city founded by his illustrious 
pupil, that his reign began ; and it lasted, 'with hardly a 
diminution of authority, for many centuries. The Alex- 
andrians did not attempt to depose him from the place 
which he occupied ; at the utmost they endeavoured, from 
time to time, to admit his great rival to a share of his in- 
tellectual dominion ; not by substituting the one for the 
other, but by proving, or at least attempting to prove, 
that they were capable of reconciliation. Whether success 
were possible may well be questioned. They differed from 
each other so essentially, in their methods, in the sphere 
and objects of their speculations, and in the very funda- 
mental character of their minds, that the attempt to recon- 
cile their philosophies is indeed one of the most remarkable 
instances of the extent to which the syncretism of Alex- 
andria was carried. Plato was ever seeking for principles, Plato, 
the truths which are implied and imbedded in the daily 
facts of life ; bringing into a clear and heavenly light the 
phenomena which might have been long familiar j while 
Aristotle's strength lay in arrangement and classification, 
in definition and system.^ The apparent impossibility of 
reconciling the two great thinkers furnished a plea, if not 
a foundation, for the scepticism of Pyrrho. Then came 
Epicurus, with his low theory of the chief good, and Zeno, 
with his doctrine of fate. Beyond all denial Plato was 
the great guide and pattern to the Alexandrians. It is not 
hard to understand the source of his influence, which was 
both wide-spreading and enduring, in an almost unex- 
ampled degree. He possessed a wondrous power of 
imagination, by which he was able to furnish, in a dramatic 



* Mr. Maurice says: "By far the 
greater number of readers will be- 
lieve that they have an ample com- 
pensation in the precision and philo- 
sophical dignity of the treatise for the 
richness and variety of the dialogue. 
To hear solemn questions treated so- 
lemnly ; to hear opinions calmly dis- 
cussed without the interruption of 



personalities ; above all, to have a 
kind and considerate judge, able, and 
not unwilling, to pronounce a positive 
decision upon the evidence before him, 
this they think a great advantage, and 
this, and far more than this, they find 
in Aristotle." — Moral and Metaph. 
Phil, c. vi. div. 2, s. 4. 
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form, the deep lessons of wisdom, almost divine, and to 
draw pictures of individual men, each of whom was the 
representative of some noteworthy class. He discourses 
on the nature of the gods, on human virtue, on the rela- 
tions of society, on poetry and art. His speculations on 
evil, its nature and origin, his views of the beautiful and 
the good, of justice, truth, and temperance, are full of 
profound interest. He conceived of one supreme exist- 
ence, the source of all light, independent and self-sufficing. 
He makes the actual world to be but the index and guide 
to that which is above and beyond ourselves, having its 
origin in a higher region than that with which our earthly 
life is conversant. It is a system of which we may say, 
at least, that it tends, on the one hand, to humility, and, on 
the other, to nobleness and elevation. He rendered great 
service in giving a firm resting-place to those who had 
been seeking for something truer and more stable than 
the philosophy of Heraclitus, with its perpetual fluxes and 
inflnence refluxes. His influence on the practice, as well as on the 

of Plato on •• f m\ • '.' 1 ^ TT« 

the church, opinions ot the primitive church, was very great. His 
doctrine of ideas or universals, by which he reduced all 
visible things to the character of mere images represent- 
ing unchanging realities, led many of the early Christians 
to disparage the practical life, with its homely duties, and 
to exaggerate the benefit to be gained from a life of con- 
templation and abstraction. Origen was his pupil, and 
so was Clement. After Augustine, his doctrine was in a 
great measure established, till the system of Aristotle was 
revived by the scholastics. 

Among the earliest of the teachers formed in this school 

PhOo. was Philo, born a few years before the Christian era. He 
presented in his own person an epitome of the eclecticism 
which was a characteristic of Alexandrian philosophy. 
By descent he was a Jew, he became a dialectician by his 
training among the Greeks, and a mystic by his inter- 
course with the Easterns. He tried to make it appear 
that Moses was an anticipation of Plato. It was partly a 
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theology, partly a philosophy which he produced ; but he 
was laying the ground for a wider development under 
those who followed him at a long interval. He introduced 
faith as a principle extending to the sphere which reason 
could not reach. He spoke of the divine word as the 
means of communication between God and man ; and 
he foreshadowed the trinity of Plotinus. Two centuries 
later, there was born at Alexandria a remarkable man, 
Ammonius, the corn-porter, destined to exercise a wide Ammo- 
influence on the subtle speculations of the time. Born of °*"** 
Christian parents, he either abandoned the faith, or cor- 
rupted it by the mixture of philosophy. His apostasy is 
affirmed by Porphyry, and denied by Eusebius and Jerome. 
He had perhaps been instructed by Oement and Pantae- 
nus ; among his hearers were Longinus and Origen. 
But, of all his pupils, Plotinus was destined to produce 
the greatest effect in the school which was then founded. 
Ammonius taught a trinity in the Divine Being, in essence, 
in intelligence, and in power ; a division which can hardly 
fail to remind us of Spinoza, as well as of some of his later 
disciples. He died a.d. £43. 

The foundation of the great Alexandrian school is, 
however, with more reason ascribed to Plotinus, a disciple Piotimw. 
of Ammonius, whom , he was destined to succeed, and 
eclipse. He was bom at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, probably of Roman descent ; a man of great natural 
gifts, and very earnest in the use of them.^ He was 
deeply read in all the philosophy of the Greeks. He tra- 
velled to the East, that he might learn the creed of Persia 
and India ; and joined an expedition of Gordian, that he 
might enjoy greater opportunities of acquiring knowledge. 
His influence was very great. He not only enjoyed court 
favour, but had also the reputation of being under special 
divine protection. He seems to have been abstinent and 

* ** Omnes eruditionis lande et judicii que eclectics^ alter parens.**— BrwcAcr, 
acumine supergressus est Plotinus, per. ii. pars 1, lib.* 1, c. 2, s. 4, t. 2, 
scholae Ammonianss stator quasi, sectae- p. 2 1 7. 
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Eclecti- 
cism. 



Likeness to 
Schelling. 



self-deoying. Like the rest of his school, be affected to 
despise the body, and resolutely refused to let his portrait 
be taken, the image of an image, as he called it. If we 
term him a mystic, we must not forget that he was also a 
dialectician, and a student of Aristotle. If he writes, at 
one lime, in the very spirit of Plato, at another he em- 
ploys rigorously the method of his great pupil. From 
the study of the world and human nature, he laboured to 
make his way to the foundation and fulness of being. It 
may be said that Plotinus was an eclectic beyond most 
others of the same period. He borrowed part of his sys- 
tem from the great masters of Greek philosophy, and part 
from the Jews. Persia contributed its duahsm, and India 
its emanation and absorption. It was the synthesis of all 
doctrine. But he was a metaphysician, and not a theolo- 
gian ; although his speculations have had an influence on 
theology which is far from ended.^ He referred all science 
to universals as the only realities. The identity of know- 
ledge and being, the incompetency of reason, the contem- 
plation of the eternal and infinite by an intuitional faculty, 
are so many points of resemblance to the modern German 
school of thought which cannot be mistaken. In short, the 
great problems of existence and thought on which he was 
engaged are but a foreshadowing pf the questions which 
have proved so absorbing in the present century.^ The 
" ecstasy " of Plotinus is the intellectual intuition of Schel- 
ling, by which the Infinite is reached. His speculations 
are extravagant enough, but he did not, like his followers 
in this age, venture to define what God is ; he reached no 
higher than to an absolute negation.^ He held the dbc- 



' See Life of Plotinus, in the fourth 
volume of Fabricii Bib. Gr. 

* " Halhenreusement pour Fccole 
d'Alexandrie, au lien d'affirmer de 
Dieu ce qu*on en peut legitimement 
affirmer, sang chercher k I'expliquer, 
ils n'ont voulu rien laisser, ni en Dieu, 
ni dans le monde, sans en hasarder 
Texplication." — Vecde d^Akx, pref. 
p. 59. 



' " Plotin adopte, comme une de- 
couverte de la raison et la plus haute, 
un Dieu qui contredit la raison : il 
emploie, pour ainsi dire, la raison a sa 
propre abdication; il ne la rejette pas, 
il la subordonne, il place le mysticisme 
au-dessns de la science, sans abandon- 
ncr la science, sans infirmer scs resul- 
tAU."-^L'ecole'<rAlex, pref. p. 63. 
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trine of unity, pure thought, and existence in one. He 
maintained that there is an emanation of all things from 
the Supreme Intelligence, which is their principle and 
essence ; that thought and its object are identical ; that 
what we know and perceive is ourselves. He made all 
things links in a chain, so that no liberty was possible, and 
evil and good became deprived of their moral character, 
which is the doctrine of Spinoza by anticipation. His Spinoza 
views about self-consciousness, immediate knowledge or pated. 
intuition, unconditional being, as well as some other points, 
forestalled the thoughts and almost the very words of 
Hegel. ^ Christianity he left untouched ; even when ex- 
plaining his threefold principle, he does not speak of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Porphyry was born a.d. 232, while Alexander Severus Porphyry. 
was on the throne. He was trained at Athens, where he 
had Longinus for his teacher. He was the attached pupil 
of Plotinus, whose life he wrote, and whose works he 
published. He is supposed to have been an apostate Jew. 
Socrates says that he had been a Christian, and so does h. e. iii. 
Augustine. He is said to have died at Rome, though DeCiv.pei, 
this, like most of the incidents of his personal history, is ' ' 
controverted. He was a Pythagorean, and held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. It was philosophy which 
he professed ; and he addressed his discourses to philo- 
sophers, and not to the multitude, for whom he expressed 
the utmost contempt. His speculations on knowledge 
and being, led directly to pantheism, or the identity of 
thought with its object. Creation, the divine nature, the 
soul, &c., were among the questions with which he dealt. 



* In the words of M. Emile Saisset : 
** Ce qai fait k nos yeux le plas puis- 
sant inter^t do cette curieuse epoque, 
ce sont les surprenantes analogies qui 
la rapprochent de la notre.*' — Bev, des 
deuxmondesy sept. 1844, p. 784. 

And again, speaking of Hegel, he 
says : " Comprendre le pantheisme 
de Flotin c'etait se souvenir de lui- 
meme." (P. 787.) 



M. Jules Simon saye, in words 
which are just as applicable to the 
successors of Kant : " Dans ces 
temps de crise inteUectuelle, rien 
n*effrayait les penseurs; il semble au 
contraire, qu'une doctrine plaisait 
d'autant plus, qu'elle arrivait k des 
conclusions plus extraordinaires. A 
defaut d'invention, on avait le cou- 
rage." — L'ecole d^Alex. c. i. p. 81. 
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Chief op- 
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Christ- 
ianity. 



Jainblichns. 



Proclus. 



He supposes a faculty above reason for the attainment of 
knowledge in its highest sphere. Augustine, in his City 
of God, refers frequently to Porphyry as the greatest of 
the philosophers. He was certainly the most formidable 
among the early opponents of Christianity. He studied 
the Scriptures for the purpose of refuting them ; and, 
though his work in fifteen books against Christianity was 
destroyed by command of Theodosius, enough has been 
preserved by such writers as Augustine, Eusebius, and 
Jerome, to show us that modern infidels are but following 
in his track. Porphyry had less genius, but greater learn- 
ing than Plotinus. He was less bold in his speculations, 
but more clear and practical. 

Jamblichus, a Syrian by birth, belonged to a rich and 
powerful family. He became, after Porphyry, the lumi- 
nary of the Alexandrian school, and he was placed by his 
contemporaries on a level with Plato ; but his writings 
have for the most part perished. A treatise, written by 
one of his disciples, has survived, and gives us the 
knowledge which we possess of his system. It was a 
theology which he taught, composed of materials gathered 
on all sides. His disciples ascribed to him the power 
of working miracles.^ He died during the reign of 
Constantine. 

Proclus was born at Byzantium early in the fifth 
century. His studies reached the whole circle of know- 
ledge which was at that time accessible. Like most of 
his predecessors, he was half philosopher, half mystic, but 
altogether an enemy of the Christian faith. He professed 
to be the expositor of Plato, but he added to the system 
of the great master much that was alien from his prin- 



^ A remarkable event is said to 
have occnrred which bears suspicious 
resemblance to narratives with which 
we are familiar in the lives of Roman 
saints in the middle ages: '*Tanc6t 
c'est un bruit qui se repand parmi Ics 
disciples, que fe maitre, en faisant sa 



pri^re, a ete ravi it dix coudles au- 
dessus de la terre. On demande k 
Jamblique ce qn'il en faut croire, il 
sourit, contre sa contume, et fait une 
reponse evasive.*' — L*^ole d'Aiex. 
c. V. p. 192. 
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ciples. In many points he anticipates the last development 
of the modern transcendental philosophy. M. Cousin 
thinks him the greatest of his school, and indeed greater 
than most philosophers of any period ; yet he only 
attained the honour of being the last Alexandrian of any Last of 
note. After him, eclecticism died out, and became a bye- andnne^' 
word and reproach.^ His theology, like that of his **^^ 
predecessors, embraced unity and development ; but he 
follows Jamblichus rather than Plotinus, in the extent to 
which he carries the distinctions of the divine nature. 
He treats of creation, providence, the nature and faculties 
of the soul. He held that there is only one essence in 
the universe, an absolute unity, including in itself the 
principle of multiplicity; that matter is an eternal ema- sabjects. 
nation ; that by self-contemplation we may rise to the 
conception of the original and essential existence. It was 
the system of Hegel enunciated fourteen centuries ago.*^ 

During this period there were Christian doctors of at 
least equal reputation, and whose success was far greater 
and more lasting. Near the close of the second century christian 
Pantaenus was appointed master of the catechetical school. ^" *^ ' 
None of his works are extant. He is counted as a saint 
by the Roman church. Clement was a pupil of Pantse- 
nus, and afterwards his successor, and perhaps his convert 
from paganism. He had travelled in early life, and be- 
come a very learned man. His philosophy was more 
prominent than his Christian simplicity. He was an 
eclectic, and avowed that, from different sects, through the 
whole range, he gathered whatever principles he believed 
to be true. He reckoned the philosophy of the Greeks 
to have fulfilled the same part to them as the divine law to • 

the Jews in preparing for Christ. If he was a Platonist 

* M. Jules Simon, itcole d*Alex- sur la relieion dans ses rapports avec 

andrie, tome ii. pp. 404 — 683. la raison." — L*4c6le d^Akx. c. ii. p. 

' M. Jules Simon says of Froclus : 139. 

'< Doaze si^cles plus tard, sons Tern- For the system of Froclus, see 

pired'autresmoeur8,ileut6critd*aprds Brucker, per. iL pars I, lib. 1, c. 2, 

les m^mes principes le traite de Kant p. 319. 
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by the influence of the age, he seems to have been a Stoic 
by choice.^ 

He was followed by one of higher name, and more 

Origcn. lasting influence. Origen was born a.d. 185, of Chris- 
tian parents. His father was put to death in the persecu- 
tion under Alexander Severus, He became teacher of the 
Christian school after Clement. He went to Rome on 
the death of the Emperor, and returning to Alexandria 
he exercised the office of catechist. Bishop Demetrius 
followed him with implacable animosity, which probably 
originated in jealousy of an abler and more popular 
teacher. At Csesarea, whither he was driven by persecu- 
tion, he had many pupils, among them Gregory Thau- 
maturgus. He compiled the Hexapla during his banish- 
ment, and in his old age he wrote against Celsus. He 
derived much of the scheme of interpretation which has 
made his name so famous from Philo, whose exposition 
ranges over the whole of the Old Testament. Platonism, 
which exerted its influence over the entire sphere of reli- 
gious thought, came to bear directly on interpretation, and 
found a deeper meaning than fell within the range of 
ordinary minds. It was a great temptation to the keen, 
imaginative students of those days, as it had been to the 
contemplative Essenes. They spoke, no doubt, often in- 
cautiously, as if the inner sense were alone worth study- 
ing, and with insufficient respect for the letter of the 

Allegorical divine word. The alle&^orical interpretation of Oriffen has 

exposiUon. i j i i i ^ n ^ 

been reproduced and exaggerated by Germans of the 
extreme rationalist school, with a denial of the historical 
truth contained in the Scripture narrative, from which 
Origen would have shrunk with abhorrence. He learned 
from his master, Clement, and still more from the pervading 
influence by which Clement himself was formed, a system 
half philosophical, half religious, which it is very hard to 



' Bnieker giyes an ample accoant Orientals in its connexion with Chris- 
of the philosophy of the Greeks and tianitj. Tom. iil per. 2, pars 2. 
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reconcile with pure Christianity. If, on the one side, it 
touched the revelation of Scripture, it was in alliance, on 
the other, with the Oriental mysticism, which belonged to 
the place and the period in which Origen lived. Apart 
from his Platonism his character and writings cannot be 
appreciated. His orthodoxy is a question not likely to be The ortho- 
settled; Epiphanius and Rufinus maintained it ; Jerome o^ge^ 
and John of Jerusalem denied it; the Egyptian church 
was divided ; and the controversy raged after centuries had 
elapsed. He was condemned by councils, yet his repu- 
tation survives, and Erasmus prefers him to Augustine. 
It was said by Porphyry, and not altogether without rea- 
son, that he deprived Scripture of all certain and exact 
meaning.^ 

Tliere was a strange mixture, at Alexandria, of people 
and opinions ; Jews, who abounded in the city from the 
days of its founder, learned Platonism, while the hea- 
thens became acquainted, with the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
ani, at the same time, the extensive intercourse with 
Asiatics, which followed the conquests of Alexander, 
introduced the Oriental doctrines. Among the results of Rise of 
this amalgamation none was more noteworthy than the ^^ ^^^' 
rise of pantheism, which, for so many generations, and 
over so wide a field, poisoned the fountain of Christian 
truth. It became the chief characteristic of the Neo- 
platonists. By little and little they lost the distinction 
between God and creation, which is indeed the distinc- 
tion between the limited and the infinite, between contin- 
gent and necessary being. The whole system of the 
Alexandrians was modified by the doctrine of ideas which 

' For a detailed account of what is next century, and by whom his homi« 

known about Origen, see the notes on lies also were translated, though very 

his commentary by Huet, the learned unfaithfully ; he sometimes condensed 

bishop of Avranches, published in and sometimes amplified. Origen 

1668. For the history of his writings himself complained of interpolation in 

see Caye, ssec. iii. pp. 70 — 77. What the discourses published during his 

remains is scanty in comparison with lifetime, as well as of indiscreet friends 

what is lost. His treatise on prin- who circulated among the multitude 

ciples we have only in the Latin of what was intended for the few. 
Bufin, who lived at the end of the 

C 
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they inherited. They applied the principles of reason to 
the phenomenal world, and not to God, who was to be 
known by a faculty superior to the logical reason. Thus 
the great controversy between the two existing meta- 
physical schools is but the revival of a question which 
was as earnestly debated, and by greater men, fifteen 
centuries ago. What occurred in Alexandria is being 
repeated in Germany and elsewhere. 
Influence The Guostics Were treated with great contempt by the 
ticism?" Neoplatonists ^ ; yet the questions which they raised, such 
as creation, the origin of evil, the divine nature, &c., 
were subjects of unceasing debate. The dualism, which 
came from Persia, had been widely diffused in the West 
by Manes. The attempt to reconcile the most extrava- 
gant philosophy with the profession of the Christian 
faith had begun very early; and it is remarkable that 
they employed the method of allegorical interpretation to 
get rid of such doctrines as that of the resurrection. Mr. 
Essays and Jowett is mistaken when he says that " the mystical 
p. 338. interpretation of Scripture originated in the Alexandrian 
age." It did not even begin with the Gnostics, but had 
its existence long before, and had been extensively used 
in the Jewish schools of exposition. 

Neoplatonism came into conflict with Christianity, 

which was indeed an inevitable result of their relative 

Christ- positions. It was a struggle between different forms of 

conflfct philosophy and faith. Their champions stood face to 

piatonism" facc, on the one side were Porphyry and Jamblichus, 

on the other Pantsenus and Clement. The conflict was 

prolonged during many years of a most intellectual period. 

The heathens tried to put a soul into dead paganism, 

to undo what ages had been accomplishing, and to bring 

back the belief in the old superstitions, of which nothing 

but the tradition remained. Ancient heathenism only 

conceived of God as the ideal perfection of earthly good ; 

^ Flotinos wrote against the Gnos- qnences inyolved in their scheme. — 
tics, and exposed the absurd conse- Ecok etAlex, c. ii. p. 130. 
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it was, at best, only deified humanity which they wor- 
shipped, in which the heavenly element was wanting. It 
had no life, and could not be revived. It triumphed for Faiiofhea- 
a moment under Julian, only to fall more hopelessly after ^^^^^^ 
his death. Gregory of Nazianzum had been his fellow- 
pupil, and was afterwards his most unsparing and suc- 
cessful opponent. The pagan religion, having lost his 
powerful patronage, fell, because it had nothing to sup- 
ply the place of external defence; while Christianity 
grew strong through all trials, and whoever might fill 
the throne of the empire. It was the struggle against 
Christianity which ensured the fall of the Alexandrian 
school. It became inevitable from the time when the 
leaders of the heathen party committed themselves to the 
conflict. The Neoplatonists, baffled and defeated in the 
long contest, began at last to make outward amalgama- 
tion with the faith which they had resisted ; and they 
founded a rationalist school in the bosom of the church.^ 
They began by opposing Christianity, and they ended by 
corrupting it. They were absorbed in the more powerful Corruption 
community ; but in return they exercised a permanent faithf 
influence which may be traced, through all intervening 
periods, to the present day. There were some Christian 
teachers who thought to gain advantage by the alliance. 

It was here that they made the experiment of eclec- 
ticism, which forms its system piecemeal, composing a 
philosophy of shreds and patches gathered on all sides. 
It is not thus that nature works ; nor do we, in other 
departments, acquire our knowledge in so fragmentary a 
way, which can never produce an homogeneous or con- 
sistent whole. The eclecticism of Alexandria was the 



' *'La Yictoire alors appartenait 
compl^tement aa chnstianisme ; le 
neoplatonisme Alexandria, abandonn§ 
des princes et des penples, decrie,per- 
secate, n'avait d'aatre ressonrce que 
d*aller se perdre dans le sein de son 
ennemi, en conservant de lui-meme 
tout ce qa'il en pourrait faire accepter. 



On Yoit alors en effet la plapart des 
philosophes de cette ecole, devenus, 
on prds de devenir Chretiens, meler 
leurs anciennes opinions a leur foi noa- 
velle, en sWoryant de les mettre 
d'accord." — Cousin, Civ, en France, 
le9on xxix. p. 137. 
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Eclecti- 
cism. 



antithesis of Christian unity. There was a long succes- 
sion of teachers who welcomed every accession to their 
composite community of scholars. Each brought his 
faith into this tolerant society, secure of being well 
received, except perhaps the Egyptians, for whose super- 
stitions there seems to have been little inclination. All 
creeds were esteemed to contain a mixture of truth and 
error ^ ; and all were admitted, as if the positive element 
were unimportant compared with the ideas held in solu- 
tion; and as if religion itself were only a step in the 
progress of humanity, instead of being the broad and 
immutable foundation on which all human hope must be 
built. When they grew weary even of pantheism, 
Pyrrho*s doctrine, as remodelled by JEnesidemus, rose to 
be in the ascendant. 



' The Alexandrians held the doc- 
trine of a trinity. With Flotinns it 
consisted of absolute unity, supreme 
intelligence, and the soul of the uni- 
verse s with Proclus, of essence, iden- 
tity, and variety. With Jamblichus 
it was the admission of three Gods. 
Augustine, in the tenth book of his De 
Oiyitate Dei, explains the connexion 
of this doctrine with Christianity, from 
which Theodoret also says that it was 
borrowed. 

** Voila la trinite Alexandrine, Dieu 
en soi, Dieu comme intelligence, Dieu 
«omme puissance." — Cousin, Hist de 
la phit. le9on viii. p. 321. 

See M. Simon, Ecole d'Alexandrie, 
Cv iii. pp. 266—307. 

It was not a peculiarity of this 
school. In the Hindoo faith, the three 
attributes of Brahma, production, pre- 
seryation, destruction, form a trinity. 
Thus also Dr. Oken says : " As the 
complete principle of mathematics 
consists of three ideas, so also the 
primary principle of nature, or the 
eternal." — Physio-Philosophy, p. 67. 
He makes his trinity to consist of pri^ 
mary rest, motion, and extension. But 
this was not by any means the only 
instance in which Alexandrian theo- 
logy faced the Christians with theo- 
ries of its own, often borrowed indeed 
from the faith which was the object of 
unceasing hostility. 



M. Jules Simon gives this account 
of the origin of the Alexandrian 
trinity : " Plotin et Porphyre ne pou- 
vant ni donner le mouvement au dieu 
absoln, on Timmobilite au dieu crea- 
teur, ni admettre plusieurs dieux, sup- 
posent un dieu qui, sans sortir de 
lui-meme, se transforme etemellement 
en une essence d'un ordre inferieur, et 
se rend ainsi par une sorte de diminu- 
tion de lui-meme, capable de produire 
le multiple." — Ecde d^Alex. c. v. p. 
197. 

" The profoundest analysis of our 
world leaves the law of thought as its 
ultimate basis and bond of coherence. 
This thought is consubstantial with the 
Being of the Eternal I AM. Being, 
becoming, and animating,or substance, 
thinking and conscious life, are expres- 
sions of a Triad, which may also be 
represented as will, wisdom, and love, 
as light, radiance, and warmth, as 
fountain, stream, and united flow, as 
mind, thought, and consciousness, as 
person, word, and life, as l^l^ther, Son, 
and Spirit." — Essays and Rev. p. 88. 

** The Divine Consciousness or Wis- 
dom, consubstantial with the Eternal 
Will, becoming personal in the Son 
of Man, is the express image of the 
Father ; and Jesus actually, but also 
mankind ideally, is the Son of God. 
— Ibid, p. 89. 
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They had become debased in public and private charac- 
ter ; the whole of society was pervaded with bad prin- 
ciples ; no one had anything to learn, and no one believed 
what he had been taught. Generation after generation 
had received and transmitted the inheritance of scep- 
ticism and sensual life, until the city was laid open 
defenceless to the enemies whom its boundless wealth 
attracted ; and it fell into ruin so complete that its very FaU of 
site has relapsed into the desert : the outward decay and ^^^' 
destruction were but visible types of the internal corrup- 
tion which gradually reduced the thinking Alexandrians 
to a condition of utter unbelief and intellectual despair. 
It was a lesson for all time. They had been liberals on 
the grandest scale, and they ended by losing faith in 
themselves and in human nature also. All truth, and 
earnestness, and reality, had been eaten out, and the heart 
of the people was utterly decayed. 

The successes of the Mahommedans form a difficult Mahom- 
chapter of human history ; but when we remember what "^' 

Byzantine Christianity had become, in spite of the noble 
names which it enshrined, we wonder the less at the 
triumphs of a religion which came professing to carry 
out a divine command. 

In Egypt there was no revival. Policy and art, com-* 
merce and literature, and all the grace of social life, went 
down in one vast ruin, not indeed undeserved, and which 
left little to regret. A few names of great thinkers have 
survived the catastrophe. Their works are mainly useful 
as the most emphatic warning against following their 
track. 

When Alexandria fell under the Mahommedan assaults, 
it bequeathed much of its literature to the conquerors, 
who became, in turn, the connecting link between the 
schools of learning which were soon to become extinct, 
and those which were to arise after a lapse of four or five 
centuries. Whether the Arabians previously possessed 
any philosophy may be questioned; they certainly em. 

c 3 
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periods. 



braced eagerly that which they now learned from the 
Greeks, especially Aristotle, whose works they translated 
and explained, and his writings were spread far and wide 
in Europe for centuries. Avicenna, in the tenth century, 
a metaphysician of wonderful acuteness, and Averroes in 
the twelfth, had great influence in maintaining and ex- 
tending among their countrymen the love of the studies 
to which they were predisposed by their national cast of 
thought. 

The religious rule, meanwhile, which covered Egj^t 
with monasteries, bears witness to the misconceptions of 
Alexandrian Christians. Their contempt of national and 
family life made them withdraw the influence of religious 
principles from the sphere in which it would have been the 
one source of strength and blessing ; and thus society 
became profligate and brutal, and left the people, enervated 
and faithless, an easy prey to their invaders. They were 
utterly unprovided with principles on which to fall back. 
It was human nature which had formed the subject of 
their speculations, and not actual men. It was the system 
of the schools, and not the experience of life, about which 
they had been busied. 

The annals of this great city in its fresh manhood, as 
well as in its feebleness and decay, form a history by the 
light of which many perplexities of the present may be 
explained. Later histories stand to it, not only in the re- 
lation of likeness, but also of sequence and coherence. It 
contains lessons of the deepest significance, which tell us 
of the unwavering recurrence of the same. causes and the 
same results. This connexion of Alexandria with all 
subsequent periods gives the enquiry into the opinions of 
its people the greatest interest and importance. Their 
philosophy, speculative and unpractical beyond example, 
was pantheistic throughout. It was derived from the 
most ancient system with which we are acquainted, and 
it has been reproduced in the latest efforts of modern 
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thought. There were intervening stages through which 
the results were handed on ; there were the same failures 
of philosophy, the same perils and triumphs of the faith.^ 

' Bracker, Tennemann, Bitter, and also Maurice, Moral and Metaph. Phi« 
Tiedemann give an ample account of los. c iL pp. -38 — 81; Cousin, Cours 
Alexandria and its philosophy. See de THist. de la philos. pp. 318 — 332. 
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With Proclus the pagan philosophy died out as a distinct 
system of doctrine. It had no longer any professed 
teachers, although its influence will never cease to be felt 
as long as the great questions on which it was employed 
A.D. 364— continue to occupy men's minds. Augustine, the glory 
^^^' of the Latin church, was deeply acquainted with all de- 

partments of heathen knowledge ; and, while he main- 
tained Christian truth with unexampled power and success, 
he helped to preserve much of the old learning, but under 
A.D. 470— a new form, and in relation to theology. Boethius, who 
^^^* came a century later, may be said to have formed a link 

Boetiiius. between the Alexandrians and the scholastics, and to 
have brought the East and the West into relation with each 
other. How far he was a Christian, and how far a pagan, 
is a controversy not likely to be settled. He wrote com- 
mentaries on Porphyry, who, like himself, by the struc- 
ture of his mind, as well as the force of circumstances, 
was an Aristotelian. His great work, De consolationej 
had considerable influence with the early English church. 
Dionysius The works falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopa- 
pa|ke.^ gite, who was represented to have been the apostle of the 
Gauls, and the first bishop of Paris, belong to the same 
period of transition.^ They were translated by Johannes 

' Dupin supposes these writings to by nniyersal consent to be spurious, 
have been forged near the end of the They were cited as trustworthy docu- 
fifth century* They are acknowledged ments in the council of Trent ; and 
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Scotus Erigena^ who was perhaps the first in the period Scotns 
at which he lived to cultivate philosophy without any self- ^^^^ 
imposed restraint, and without conceding anything to 
authority. He was born in Treland, at an uncertain date ; 
and in the middle of the ninth century we find him at the 
court of Charles the Bold, where he is said to have shared 
the table and the bed of the royal philosopher. He pro- 
bably died in France before his patron, though both the 
time and the place of his death are controverted. Mat- 
thew of Westminster seems to have mistaken him for a 
different person. He was the great metaphysician of his 
age, and the conflict between reason and faith forms the 
key-note by which to apprehend his meaning, often very 
obscure. In his writings he has undoubtedly maintained 
pantheistic opinions.^ The expressions which he uses are Antidpa- 
identical with those which were afterwards employed by splnoL 
Spinoza, and with very slight variation might be ex- an^Hegei. 
changed for those of Hegel. He rejects the doctrine of 
Augustine. He was perhaps the first of the middle ages 
who meditated to reconcile theology and philosophy.^ 
This enterprise is the less wonderful because he had 
undertaken the equally difficult task of harmonising Plato 
and Aristotle. He was himself a Platonist. He speaks 
of the return of all things to God in terms which justify 
the opinion entertained of him by his contemporaries as 
well as by later theologians. His writings were con- 
demned by Nicholas I. as well as by the council of Valence 
in 855, and by the council of Langres in 859* It was a 
tradition of the fourth or fifth century transferred to the 



are used for authority in many parts 
of the Boman Catechism. See Evi- 
dence against the Claims of the Koman 
Church, c. iy. p. 241. 

* M Guizot says: **Lui aussi, il est 
essentiellement pantheiste, et n'hesite 
pas a le dire, avec tons les embarras, 
il est vrai, qui sent inherents a cette 
doctrine, et la condamnent a Tincohe- 
rence, k I'absurdite." — Civ, en France j 
lc9on xxix.p. 150. 



Whoever consults the De divisione 
naturcRf will find this judgment amply 
confirmed. It was republished at Ox- 
ford in 1681. 

2 " n 6tait, an ESI* si^cle, le repre- 
sentaot, Tinterprdte de cette tentative 
d'amalgame, commencee d^s le second 
sidcle, et si active au V*, entre le neo- 
platonisme Alexandrin et la th6ologie 
chr6tienne." — Civ. en France, le9on 
xxiz. p. 142. 
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ninth, an echo from Alexandria ; and although the in- 
fluence of his writings was not considerable among his 
contemporaries, who probably understood his meaning 
very imperfectly, he gave an impulse to the thinkers of a 
subsequent age, and served as a link between the rational- 
ism of the Alexandrian school and that of the scholastics* 
Allegorical He was much given to allegory, and whether it was his 

exposition. . i • o • >•. • 

purpose to explam away JScripture meaning, or, as some 
suppose, to elicit deeper truth, he must be reckoned among 
those who sanctioned a mode of interpretation to be de- 
veloped ten centuries later. He forestalled likewise^ by 
this long interval, the principle of accommodation.^ 

If scholasticism had its rise vidth Johannes Scotus in 
the middle of the ninth century, it made no movement 
between his death and the middle of the eleventh. Ros- 
BosceUin. cellin was born in Brittany at an uncertain date ; he held 
office in the church of Chartres, and afterwards became 
canon of Compi^gne. None of his writings are extant, 
nor the acts of the council'of Soissons, held in 1092, by 
which he was condemned. As far as we can gather his 
opinions from the notices of them by Anselm, he placed 
theology and philosophy in direct opposition to each other. 
When he affirmed that universals, which had been con- 
sidered the real types of things, possessed only a verbal 
distinction, he came into contact with the received doctrine 
of transubstantiation. But it was chiefly on the subject 
of the Holy Trinity that, as his opponents alleged, he 
controverted the Christian faith. In the school attached 
to the cathedral of Compiegne, he delivered lectures which 
were received with the warmest interest by a throng of 
students, and he inaugurated, in a definite form, the 
dispute between nominalists and realists which ran through 

* His two great works were; L De condemned by the council of Valence, 

divisione nahtrce^ of which Matthew of which calls some of his topics "quaes- 

Westminster says: " Sunt in hoc libro tiunculas, et aniles pene fabnlas." Bj 

perplurima, qu» nisi diligenter discu* nature he understands the whole sys- 

tiantuT, a fide catholica abhorrentia tern of creation, 
videantur ; II. De pradestinationef 
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the whole of the middle-age theology, and divided the 
church for centuries. It fornoied the very marrow and 
substance of endless controversies. The realists held that Nominaijat 
abstract ideas have an existence, independent of concrete *" ^ 
and phenomenal forms ; and the nominalists, that general 
terms are but names, and do not designate anything sepa- 
rately existing. Roscellin was put to silence ; and from 
the close of the eleventh century realism held the ground 
for a long period.^ Anselm was promoted to the see of Anaeim 
Canterbury in 1093. He was a Piedmontese, bom in 
1033 ; like Lanfranc, he had been abbot of Bee ; he was 
devoted to metaphysics, but still more to theology; and 
when they seemed to lead to opposite conclusions, he 
followed without hesitation what he believed to be in 
accordance with the faith. His influence on the age was 
so great, that he has been called the father of the scho- 
lastic philosophy. He had brought his keen Italian 
thought to the Norman monastery, where he was gra- 
dually trained as the champion of dogmatic theology, and 
of faith as the controlling principle. Leibnitz says that 
he anticipated the reasoning of Descartes, and Cousin, 
that he derived his arguments from Augustine. Belief, 
in order to the comprehension of spiritual truth, is the 
formula of his school. In the controversies which he 
maintained with various opponents, he used logical 
weapons with great success. The one self-subsisting and 
independent good, the sources and limits of knowledge, 
the freedom of the will, &c., are among the subjects 
which he treats.^ It was hardly possible that, while 
handling such questions technically, and with great 



' Anselm wrote against Roscellin his 
work Defide THnitatis^ etde incama' 
tione VerbL The sahject was brought to 
his notice in a letter written by a certain 
monk named John. (Balaze, Miscell, 
iv. p. 478.) It is short and somewhat 
obscure. The reply of Anselm (lib. ii. 
cp. 35) deals with the question on 
grounds with which the schools were 
for centuries familiar. 



' His great work, Cur Deus Homo, 
was completed in 1098. In his mono- 
logium he grapples with many of the 
difficulties of theism, and anticipates 
some of the arguments which hare 
been since employed. He held that 
the general vague desire of good must 
haye an origin independent of our- 
selves ; that there is in us a belief in 
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minuteness, he should altogether avoid some expressions 
which it is hard to reconcile with the statements of 
Christian faith which he makes elsewhere. These were 
Triumpii of the days of triumph for realism. It flourished in England 
reaism. un^jgj. ^j^g influence of the great archbishop. It was 
taught in the school of S. Victor, and in the abbey of 
Clairvaux, as well as other places of education and 
religious retreat throughout Europe without number. It 
was equally acceptable to mystics and ascetics. The 
realists were certainly not mere dreamers, as they have 
been represented. They had very distinct views, and a 
very definite purpose. All around them was the strife of 
words, and there was danger of forgetting the great 
truths which lay beyond. This was the issue to which 
questions of every kind tended under superficial handling. 
Athens, with its sophists, Rome, with its rhetoricians, 
Alexandria, with its eclectics, have witnessed to the small 
amount of earnestness which remains, after volumes of 
dispute. Writers like Anselm believed that the counter- 
action was to be sought in contending for the essential 
and the real, that is, for the things themselves, of which 
words are only the inadequate representations. Nomi- 
Revivaiof ualism, howcver, was not dead. It was revived two 
nomina- ^enturies later, and had a long success. The term 
became forgotten after the fall of Constantinople, when 
men of learning, exiled from Greece, brought classic and 
pseudo-classic tastes into France and Italy. The conflict 
has been renewed, again and again, or rather, it has 
never died out, except when men's minds have been at a 
stand-still. The names are changed, and thus we are 
beguiled into a notion that the opinions which they 
indicated are extinct ; but they represented a divergence 
of thought into the imaginative and the practical which is 
not likely to cease. Plato was a realist, Aristotle was 

an Infinite Being which transcends conceiying God, demonstrates his ex- 
finite experience ; that the mind, in istence, &c. 
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a nominalist. It was said by Friedrich Schlegel, and 
repeated by Coleridge, that every man is born either 
Platonist or Aristotelian. The great leaders of thought. Two dis- 
in successive ages, have ranged themselves on the one whooisof 
side or the other ; Anselm and Roscellin, Bonaventura *^°^*^*- 
and Aquinas, Leibnitz and Locke, Reid and the Scotch 
metaphysicians, Kant and the Germans. The sensational 
philosophy and the idealistic stand face to face,, as the 
two great scholastic parties revived. The conflict is cer- 
tainly not a mere verbal controversy, for it is bound 
up with the whole question of religious belief, and is 
intimately related to the struggle between reason and 
faith, upon the issue of which the highest interests of the 
world are at stake. A spirit of inquiry has been 
awakened in France on the subject. The works of the 
great scholastics have been republished under the eye of 
careful editors ; and some of the very ablest writers are 
engaged in tracing the current of thought through the 
ages about which we have been too long satisfied to be in 
ignorance. 

Roscellin seems to have been a materialistic pantheist ; 
but the chief importance which belongs to his name is the 
connexion which it has with the great development of 
scholasticism which dates from this era.^ 

William of Champeaux lived in the eleventh century. Wiiiiam of 
The date of his birth is not known ; he died about 1120. pea^Jx' 
Roscellin was his teacher, whose system he afterwards 
opposed, whether from conviction or from a controversial 
disposition may be questioned. This revolt from the 
master's authority was no novelty, it was as old as the 
time of Aristotle ; and William of Champeaux had, in 
turn, to endure the rebellion of a pupil of far greater name 
than himself. Adopting the system of Anselm, he fol- 

* " Roscelin nous apparait apres les materielle." — M, Rousseht, Etudes star 

anciens, com me le premier organ e /a/>Ai7. c. v. p. 163. 
d'ane ecole ontologique, comme le See also S. Anselme de Cantorbeiy, 

premier qui a proclame Tjinite de sub- par M. Charles de Bemusat, c v* 

stance, en lui attribuant une nature p. 163. 
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the council of Soissous of heterodox opinions on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Trinity, and condemned.^ In 1125 he 
was appointed abbot of S. Gildas-de-Rhuys, and in this 
retirement he composed his Dialectic^ his Introduction to 
Sicetnon. thcology^ and a treatise entitled Sic et non. It is a 
strange compilation, yes and no, for and against, the 
balance of judgments, that is to say, on the great ques- 
tions about which faith and reason have been divided ; 
antinomies they would be called in modern language. 
The opinions of the great church writers are handled 
with singular boldness ; and even the supposed inconsis- 
tencies of Scripture are fearlessly produced. He not only 
presented, side by side, passages from the genuine writ- 
ings of the fathers which seemed in mutual contradiction, 
but many also from works which are spurious. The age 
was not critical, and he might easily be deceived; the 
Greek writers he quotes at second hand. 

Peter Lombard has followed the same plan, and seems 
to have borrowed from Abelard^ not only the system, but 



' He seems to have had somewhat hard 
measure dealt by the Coancil. Otho 
of Frisingen says : " Libros quos edi- 
derat propria manu ab episcopis igni 
dare coactns est, nalla sibi respondendi 
facultate, eo quod disceptandi in eo 
peritia ab omnibus suspecta haberetur 
concessa/* — De gestis Frid. primi, lib. 
i. c. 47, fol. 15. 

Gilbert de la Porret, bishop of Poic- 
tiers, a contemporary of Abelard, was 
condemned by the council of Bheims 
for similar opinions expressed with 
great subtlety of language. — OttoFris. 
lib. i. c. 52, &C. 

The German editor says of this 
treatise : "Ecrit dans une epoque 
presque entidrement privee de ces res- 
sources litteraires dont nous sommes 
si abondamment pouryus aujourd'hui, 
il nous offre les commencements de 
plnsieurs sciences tout a fait inconnues 
jusqu*alors, je veux dire la critique 
sacree, Thistoire des dogmes, la theo- 
logie bibliqne, et eniin la dogmatique 
elevee sur cette triple base." — Rev. des 
deux numdes, aout 1861, p. 632. 



Cave says: " Liber sententiarum Sic 
et non dictns. Extat MS. in Biblio- 
theca S. Benedict. Cantab, et in 
Bibliotheca pub. " (Ssec. xii. 571.) It 
was published from the MS. in the 
Boyal Library at Paris by M. Cousin. 
Some passages which he omitted were 
added from MS. at Munich by two 
German theologians, Ernest Henke 
and George Lindenkohl, who pub- 
lished an edition in 1851. They speak 
of M. Cousin himself as 'Mpsius 
Petri in cathedra philosophica suc- 
cessor.*' 

M. Cousin calls the Sic et non " la 
table des matieres de ses traites dog- 
matiques de th^ologie et de morale;"* 
and M. Kemusat says : " C'est un 
ouvrage consacre a la controverse 
plutot qu'au scepticisme." 

* Peter Iiombard, the Master of the 
Sentences, as he was called, became 
bishop of Paris a.d. 1159. It was 
his purpose not only to present pas- 
sages from the fathers and church 
doctors, in a certain order and relation, 
but he undertook also to reconcile 
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the arrangement, and even the very passages cited. In 
a certain degree the same may be said of Thomas Aquinas. 
The result could not be otherwise than injurious to the 
compilers themselves, and to those who learned their 
theology by such teaching; the method was eminently 
sceptical. In his fifty-seventh year we find Abelard at 
S. Genevieve, filling, for the last time, the office of public 
teacher for which he had so many qualifications. He en- Last public 
joyed his old popularity. Twenty years had passed since *^^ *°^* 
the council of Soissons, yet he had lost nothing of his 
former ability ; it was a final success. Not long after- 
wards he engaged in his last and most disastrous contro- 
versy. Bernard was the foremost and most influential Contro- 
churchman of that century ; his life may be said to have BCTnari 
expressed, in its highest form, the leading idea of the age. 
Ardent and imaginative, ascetic by his profession as a 
monk, mystic by his adherence to Plato^, but less learned 
than his rival, he shrank from an open encounter with the 
keen dialectician whose genius was familiar with the 
subtlest distinctions. The abbot of Clairvaux and the 
abbot of S. Gildas, were the great teachers of the age. 
In Bernard philosophy was under the control of religion, 
in Abelard the reverse. The religious houses which they 
governed stood not far apart, and the conflict of their 
opinions was unavoidable, and was perhaps hastened by 
personal considerations. Bernard denounced the doctrines 
of Abelard, who, far from yielding to his opponent, faced 
the tempest which he had raised, and demanded of the 
archbishop of Sens the convocation of a council. It was 



them with each other, and with sound 
reason. 

Of the introduction to theology 
which Abelard called Oposculumde 
fide S. Trinitatis, Cave says : " Hoc 
opus frequent! mann tractare solebat, 
et in condendis suarum sententiarum 
libris, pen^ semper ante oculos habuit 
Fetms Lombardus." — Cave, ssoc. xii. 
p. 671. 

The disciple on whose authority 



this statement is made probably mis- 
took the volume. 

' John of Salisbury called him "per- 
fectissimus inter Flatonicos/' 

**I1 montre," says M. de Remusat, 
*' une vraie sagacite, et il attaqne Tin- 
tervention de la raison dans les choses 
de la foi avec une force et une clair- 
voyance qui feraient envie a plusieurs 
des apologistes de notre si^cle." — 
AMard, liv. i. p. 227. 
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Condem- 
nation of 
Abelard. 



His death. 



Source of 
his in- 
fluence. 



summoned in June 1140, and, as might have been antici- 
pated, the doctrines of Abelard were condemned. On the 
subject of the Holy Trinity, as well as of human redemp- 
tion, he was declared to hold heterodox opinions, but 
especially he was proved to have shown a rationalising 
spirit throughout his theological writings.^ The sentence 
of the council was confirmed by the pope. Abelard was 
condemned to imprisonment, and his books to the flames. 
Not much remains to be told of his personal history. 
He was on his way to Rome, when he rested under the 
roof of the abbot of Clugny, Peter the Venerable, by 
whose wise and pious counsels the troubled mind of the 
defeated polemic was consoled. He became reconciled to 
his great opponent, and in a short time died at S. 
Marcel, in his sixty-third year. His remains, after several 
translations, are said to rest in the cemetery of Pere La- 
chaise. The influence which he had exercised was almost 
unexampled ; great doctors of the church, bishops, car- 
dinals, and even a pope, were among his scholars. In an 
age so different from his own, it is not easy to account for 
the unusual power which he possessed. He wanted some 
of the chief elements of greatness ; proud and self- 
confident, he was deficient in firmness and consistency. 
Brilliant rather than profound, he has neither as philo- 
sopher, nor as theologian, left any writings which the 
world cares to remember. It was the unrestricted free- 
dom of his thought, eloquently expressed, and illustrated 
by the resources of a very accomplished mind, which 
apparently gave him an almost unlimited power, especially 
over the young and ardent ; he was emphatically the 
freethinker of his time. Among teachers of mental 
philosophy his place is far from being clearly ascertained. 
His contemporaries counted him a nominalist. He would 



> Otho of Frisingen (De gestis Frid. 
primi, lib. i. c 100, p. 47, &c.) gives an 
acconnt of his opinions and his con- 
duct. See also Bracker, Hist. Phil. iii. 



p. 764. The fall detail may be seen 
in Nat Alex. Hist. Eccles. ssec. xiL 
diss. 7, art. I — 12, pp. 788—805. 
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now be probably called a conceptualist^ ; but whether his 
conceptionalism agrees mainly with the doctrine of Roscel- 
lin, or whether he has borrowed from those to whom 
Roscellin w^s opposed, it is hopeless to enquire. At the 
outset he was the disciple of a great leader in the realist 
school, but he afterwards made a vehement attack on the 
system in which he had been trained. With which party 
he may himself be chiefly classed is extremely doubtful; 
but he was the Ishmael of scholastics. He has been 
compared to Descartes by some, and to Kant by others; 
the likeness, and the difference, in each case is remark- 
able. The opinions which the church condemned chiefly His opi- 
regarded the Holy Trinity, but there are passages in his 
works, almost without number, which are irreconcilable 
with the standards of faith. His pantheism has been 
much controverted ; on the one side, he is said to have 
asserted, with Spinoza, the absolute unity of substance, 
and the necessary law of the divine nature ; on. the other, 
he is defended as having said no more than theologians of 
admitted orthodoxy. But it is the impulse which he gave 
to the rebellion of reason against faith which makes the 
chief importance of his name.^ 

' ** Poar resumer en pen de mots As much as can be known on this 

tout ce qui precede snr la philosophic subject may be found in Meiners, De 

d'Abailard, nous dirons que le concep- nomin. ac real. Albert the Great seems 

tualisme n'est autre chose que la dis- to have agreed with Abelard. 

tinction k faire, dans la doctrine des Cave has cited the concluding lines 

uniyersaux, de son cote logique et de of his epitaph : — 

son c6te metaph/sique." — M. Rous- ** Est latin in tumulo, Fetrut hie jacet 

gelot, Etudes sur la phil, c xl p. 70. nA**^?*"*?** .k , . -a . « 

"Abelard a combattu le realisme, C"* •««> P-t»"t .dbiie quicqujd^erjt/j^ ^^^ 

est.il par consequent nominaliste?^ E « «.Ce qu'AbeUrd a enseigne* de 

a combattu lenommahsme. ert-il nean- pj^g nouveau pour son temps/ dit un 

moms nominahste? — JIf. de Rimu- ingenieux ecriyain, 'c'est la liberte, le 

sat, AMlard, liy. u. c. 9, p. 49. droit de consulter et de n'ecouter que 

"Entte ces deux syst^mes absolus, j^ raison, et ce droit, il Fa ^tabli par 

Abelard crut trouver une vente en ges exemples encore plus que par ms 

prenant un milieu. H produisit une lemons.'''— iJf. de Bimusat, AbOard, 

doctrine qui, sans #tre neuve pour 1g jiy f p ] 73 

fond. Tetait par quelques details et '^ (^^gjn in 1859, assisted by MM. 

quelques expressions, et qm a ete tour jourdain and E. Despois, published 

k tour appelee le conceptuahsme on the collected works of Abelard. The 

confondue avec le nommalisme. '- ^ery learned work of M. Charles de 

Ibid. UY. 11. C 8, .p. 15. " 
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A.D. 1214— At the beginning of the same century occurs the 
^^^' name of Roger Bacon, the father of natural philosophy in 

Bacon. England, Doctor mirabilis, as his contemporaries called 
him. He was born early in the thirteenth century at 
Ilchester, the contemporary of Aquinas and Albert. He 
became a monk at Oxford, where his memory was long 
held in affectionate reverence. The university was at 
this time filled with poor scholars, who were supported, 
partly by the endowments of colleges, partly by the help 
His diffi- of richer students. Bacon encountered many hindrances 
cullies. ^^ study in his poverty as a Franciscan, in the difficulty of 
obtaining transcribers, in the jealousy of his fellow-monks, 
and in the dishonesty of those whom he employed. Like 
Vincent of Beauvais, he seems to have anticipated the 
modem conception of an encyclopaedia. He forestalled 
many of the discoveries which have made the reputa- 
tion of later philosophers. He contributed facts to the 
science of optics ; he is said to have invented gun- 
His dis- powder ; he detected the error of the Julian calendar, 
covenea. ^^^ recommended to Clement IV., in 1266, the re- 
formation, which was carried out by Gregory XHI. in 
1692. More fertile as an inventor than his great name- 
sake^, though less eminent as the discoverer of a method, 
he can hardly be said to have founded a school of philo- 
sophy. By writings, not printed till recently, we learn 
that he was a metaphysician as well as a student of natural 
science. He hardly, however, refers at all to the great 
subjects of dispute about which. his contemporaries WTre 
Persecu- occupicd. At two distinct periods of his life he endured 
long persecution, having been cast into prison and deprived 
of his books and mathematical instruments. There is 
great obscurity about the cause. Neither his morals nor 

Remusat, entitled Abelard, was pub- <* Senlement Bacon le franciscain a 

lished in 1845. perdu ce proems contre son sidcle pour 

Luigi Tosti produced at Naples in avoir eu raison trop tot, tandis que 

1851, Storia di Abelardo e dei suoi Bacon le chancelier Ta gagne, non 

tempi. pour aroir oiieux plaide, mais pour 

' M. Emile Saissct says most trnlj, avoir trouve des juges meilleurs." 



tion. 
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his faith, were apparently called in question,^ Clement 
IV. had been his friend and protector, but in the 
pontificate of his successor, Nicholas III., he was im- 
prisoned as a magician and astrologer, under the 
authority of Jerome of Ascoli, the legate, who, when he 
became pope, refused to reduce the rigour of the sentence.^ 
Bacon certainly rebelled against the exclusive devotion to 
Aristotle which prevailed, and still more against the 
authority of his Arabic commentators, whose errors he 
detected. He spoke disrespectfully of Alexander Hales 
and Thomas Aquinas. He fought boldly against the His bold- 
opposition of ignorant and debauched clergy ; lifting up ^^^ 
his voice to rebuke the vices of prelates and secular 
princes, and even of the court of Rome. He had no 
great reverence for authority. He exposed the mistakes 
of the scholastics without mercy, and denied that even 
the fathers, including Augustine and Jerome, are free 
from faults.^ 

A few years earlier was born Albert, to whom his a.d. 1205— 
contemporaries assigned an epithet which marks the 
greatness of his reputation. He was a Dominican, a fol- Magnus. 
lower of Aristotle, whom he understood better than any 
one living, and yet Platonist in some of his speculations. 
He was the marvel of his age, the universal doctor. His 
acquirements were immense, as the twenty-one folios in 
which his works are contained bear witness. For three 
years he enjoyed the highest character as a teacher at Paris ; 
and for three years he filled the see of Ratisbon, which 

' Wadding, the annalist of the Fran- » Roger Bacon, sa vie, sea ceuvres, 

ciscans, says that he was " propter ses doctrines, d'aprds des docamentg 

quasdam novitates, saspectns " hut the inedits. Par M. Emile Charles. Paris, 

case remains in great ohscurity. 1861. 

*** Loin d'accorder la liberie a Roger Fr. Roger Bacon, opera qotedam 

Bacon, qai avait appele a lui de la hactenus inedita. Lond. 1860. 

sentence, il ordonna qu'il fut encore The Chronicles and Memorials of 

garde plus etroitemeiit. II nc fut elargi the Middle Ages, published by order of 

qu*aprds la mort de ce pape, par le the Treasury, contain writings of Bacon 

credit de plusieurs seigneurs anglais ; hitherto little known. Edited by Mr. 

repassa en Anglcterre, puis retourna a Brewer. 
Oxford, ou il mourut." — Biog, Univ. 
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he then resigned. At Cologne, or Paris, or Rouen, in 
his cell as a monk, or in his diocese as a bishop, he seems 
to have been unrivalled ; yet he is now nearly forgotten. 
His fame was eclipsed by that of his pupil, Thomas 
Aquinas. 
A.D. 1226— It was an age of intellectual power greater than any 
period since the dissolution of the Empire of Charle- 
magne. Scholastic philosophy, which was the learning 
of the time, broke its silence, and entered on its greatest 
Thomas conflicts uudcr its most renowned leaders. Thomas, the 
Aqumas. angcHc doctor, was born in Italy, at the place from which 
he took his name. He was of noble, even of royal 
descent, trained in the school founded at Naples by Frede- 
rick the Second ; he went to Cologne, for the purpose of 
attending the lectures of Albertus Magnus, whose labours 
he was afterwards appointed to share. He became a 
Dominican ; he was honoured by popes ; he refused an 
archbishopric ; he was canonised by the Roman church ; 
and he has been called the Augustine of the Middle Ages. 
Summa His Summa Theohgiw has been the storehouse from 
TheoiogiJB. ^jiicij^ for many generations, theological principles have 

been drawn. Aquinas spent upon it the last eight years 
of his life. It is full of subtle speculations and minute 
distinctions ; it embraces logic and metaphysics, ethics 
and natural science, as well as theology.^ Without him- 
self having maintained any doctrine inconsistent with the 
received faith, Aquinas presented so large an accumulation 
of opposite opinions, so many doubts on the deepest 
points, so much of conflicting judgment, so many plau- 
sible reasons for unbelief on various points, that his works 
have probably suggested most of the sceptical opinions 
which were adopted by others who were trained in the 

1 " Cette immortelle somme ou tons sacree, mouvement unique par Tordre, 

les probl^mes de la science et de la foi laproportion, la grandeur derensemble, 

sont decomposes dans leurs Elements, com me par la finesse, I'abondance et 

regnlierementdiscutes,magigtralement la precision des details.'* — M. Emile 

resolus, ou la sagesse profane repre- Saisset, Rev. des deux mondes, juillet 

sen tee par le philosophe contracte un 1861. 
mariage indissoluble avec la science 
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Study of thein. He was wonderfully subtle, a reasoner 
trained strictly in the school of Aristotle, a feariess in- 
quirer, never kept back from questioning, and never 
shrinking from the conclusions to which he might be 
brought. Whatever his own orthodoxy may have been. Tendency 
he has done more than most men to put the faith of his ^mngs. 
fellow-Christians in peril. His contemporary, Bonaven- 
tura, the seraphic doctor, was as unlike him as possible. 
A mystic and pre-eminently a Platonist, he depended on 
faith, rather than on knowledge, and held that all divine 
discoveries are made more by the discipline of the heart, 
than by the cultivation of the reason. They died in the 
same year. 

Johannes Duns Scotus, Doctor subtilis, the fflory of ?«»«* 

. ... Scotus. 

the Franciscans, was born in the year in which Aquinas 
and Bonaventura died. He taught at Oxford, where 
more thousands are said to have attended his lectures 
than we can venture to believe. He closed his life 
in Paris, at the age of thirty-four. He was the great 
logician of the time. In some of his speculations on 
the nature and universality of matter, he approached very 
nearly to the opinions of Hobbes ; and in his views about 
human intelligence, and the outward world, he seems to 
have anticipated much which has passed for original in 
the revived philosophy of the; last century. If even Bo- Pantheistic 
naventura used some expressions in defending the doctrine 810^8^" 
of his order, on the theological side, which are hard to 
reconcile with divine personality, it was very unlikely that 
Scotus, whose mind was unusually subtle, would escape 
falling into more distinct statements of a similar kind, 
when he handled the same subject on the philosophical 
side, with the purpose of establishing unity of principle. 
It cannot surprise us to know that he has been claimed by 
the pantheists. 

William of Ockham, Doctor invincibilis, belongs to the William of 
last scholastic period, that is, the period before scholas- 
ticism was supplanted by a truer philosophy, and its 
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A.D. 1347. deductive method yielded to the force of induction. He 
was a disciple of Duns Scotus, then became a Franciscan 
monk, and the second founder of the nominalists. He 
taught at Paris, and died in exile at Munich. He was 
the turbulent champion of poverty ; condemned by the 
pope, and protected by the King of Bavaria. His political 
boldness represented his fearlessness as a thinker and 
writer.^ He rejected the doctrine of the master under 
whom be was trained, and became the most distinguished 
partisan and teacher on the opposite side. His statement 
of the sources of knowledge seem like a foreshadowing 
of Locke's theory. He asserted, as strongly as a Pro- 
testant, that God's truth is independent of the church ; 
that the body of the faithful have the right of judging 
their rulers, and may condemn even a pope. He had the 
notion of a divinely founded monarchy as the government 
of living souls, explained perhaps by the phrase of Wycliffe 
and Huss, that " dominion is founded in grace," and 
parallel with the theory which triumphed and was ruined 
under Cromwell's commonwealth of the saints. The 
permanent reputation of Ockham is derived from the 
service which he rendered to the cause of nominalism.^ 
He found it utterly depressed, and he raised it to higher 
Nominal- Consideration than it had ever before reached. The great 
andCon-*^' Controversy between the realists and the nominalists 
ceptuaiist. sprang up in the twelfth century.^ The former held the 
objective reality of universals, or the genera and species 
of things J the latter admitted only the reality of indi- 
viduals, and considered general terms as no more than 
mere wotA% flatus vocis. The conceptuaJists gave a 
subjective existence to universals as ideas cx)nceived in 



* " Omniam mortalium subtillissi- * Leibnitz calls them " secta nomi- 
mus, cnjas ingenium Vetera subrertit, nalium omniam inter scholasticas pro- 
nova ad invictas insanias ob incom- fundissima^ethodiemse reformataephi- 
prehensibiles subtilitates fabricavit et losophandi rationi congruentissima." 
conformavit." — J, Scaliger. Cited by — Cited by M. Rousselot, Etudes sur 
ISil.liovLSselotiEtudes surlaphiLc, xxiii. la phil c. xxiv. p. 221. 
p. 29 1. * " On salt que les realistes et les no- 
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the mind. Gabriel Biel, who died in 1495, and who 
was the last commentator on Peter Lombard, may be 
called also the last of the nominalists. The fortunes of 
the sect during the fourteenth century were very fluc- 
tuating. Ockham had taken a successful part against 
the policy of the Roman court, and had compelled the 
pope to retract a theological opinion ; in return, John 
XXII. proscribed his doctrine ; and at Paris masters 
of arts were bound by oath not to teach it. After the 
pope's death the university inclined to the rejected sys- 
tem. In 1473 it was again forbidden by royal autho- 
rity^, and in 1481 the ordinance was repealed. At the 
beginning of the century, the chief authorities in the ^^^ 
university, and at Constance, were nominalists, Pierre 
d'Ailly, Nicolle de Clamenge, and, above all, Gerson, the 
celebrated chancellor, who ruled the council ; while Huss, 
still greater in his patience and his meek boldness, was a 
realist. Modern science may be called nominalist. It is 
the side on which Locke and his disciples must be ranged ^ 
although the Germans, who have followed Kant, can hardly 
be called realists, because their doctrine of identity effaces 
the whole question of universal ideas. Kant may perhaps 
himself be termed a conceptualist. The theological results 
of the controversy have again and again produced opposite ^^^y- 
forms of heresy. Roscellin was driven into tritheism, and 
Anselm^ into positions which have given advantage to those 
who deny the divine personality. It may be said that the 
vicious extreme, on the one side, is materialism, and on the 



Besults of 
the conti'o* 



minaux se ravirent alternatiyement le 
credit et rinflaence, et que la puissance 
des UDS et des antres, celles des pre- 
miers surtout, prit souvent les formes 
de la tyrannie." — M, de R^uaat, liy. 
iii. c. 10, p. 137. 

* There is a remarkable paper pre- 
served by Baluze, in which the state- 
ment of the case presented by the 
Unirersity of Paris to the king in 1473 
is drawn out. {MiscelL lib. iv. pp. 53 1 — 
537.) 



' M. de Bemusat says of Anselm : 
" On doit accorder que Tesprit general, 
non seulement de sa foi, mais de sa 
theodicee, s'el^ve contre tonte doctrine 
qui confondrait le Createur avec la 
creation. Mais il est impossible de 
dissimnler que dans quelques passages, 
il prete, par Pexpression ou par Tidee, 
a des interpretations qui rent rent dand 
cette doctrine." — S. Anselme, c. v 
p. 544. 
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Other pantheism. The scholastic philosophy, which took its 
name from the schools founded by Charlemagne, was the 
offspring of the church, though it became an undutiful and 
rebellious child. Great ecclesiastics were earnestly en- 
gaged in giving its form, and prescribing its limits, and 
trying to reconcile its conclusions with the positive truth 
of revelation. Theology can never afford to disregard 
science. Clement, Cyril, the Gregories, Augustine, and 
many others, in primitive times, were deeply read in the 
philosophy whose efforts against the Christian faith they 
resisted. During the mediaeval period, Anselm, Brad- 
wardine, and a long list of English churchmen were 
metaphysicians in a metaphysical age. Their example is 
Tendencies full of instruction for US. In the analysis of infidelity, 
ticism. under whatever form, we shall find that objections have 
been furnished both on the philosophical and theological 
side. They cannot be adequately treated independently 
and apart; they are the warp and the woof woven into 
the same texture. The schoolmen were the rationalists 
of the middle ages. In the great struggle between con- 
tending principles it might seem, in a measure, as if free- 
dom of thought were suppressed by an over-riding 
authority, but a very moderate acquaintance with the 
writings themselves will show that the very restraint, 
such as it was, tended to provoke greater lawlessness of 
speculation.^ In the scholastic times there is the con- 
tinual strife between authority and reason, which forms 
indeed the key-note of all church history j repression and 
resistance were alternately in the ascendant, as some 
vigorous ruler occupied the seat of power, or as some 
person of high intellect and unrestrained will influenced 
the age. The religious houses were at first the sole re- 
treats of learning ; monks were the only metaphysicians ; 

' "In 1376 the philosophical stu- that there are fahles and falsehoods in 

dents of Paris published 219 articles of the gospels, as in other books."— C^ff- 

the extremest infidel and immoral ten- mann's Reformers before Ref. Life of 

dency, in one of which they asserted John GocL 
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but in the twelfth century monasteries began to be filled 
with men of another stamp, of whom Bernard of Clair- 
vaux was the choicest representative. They were becom- 
ing also the refuge of soldiers and men of the world, 
wearied with secular affairs, who desired to give them- 
selves to devotion, rather than dialectics. But at this Rise of 
time the universities were entering on the first stage of sitiwL*^" 
their intellectual life, and supplying the wants of the age 
which the religious communities were becoming less com- 
petent to meet. The light which began to burn dim in 
the cloister was rekindled in the college. In the middle 
ages Paris was pre-eminent in its cultivation of mental Pans, 
science ; it became civitas philosophorum. . From Ger- 
many, England, and Normandy, scholars flocked in 
crowds to the chief centre of intellectual life, where the 
scholastic learning had its first development. Yet France 
did not enjoy a monopoly of great names among meta- 
physicians. Albert was a German, Thomas Aquinas and 
Bonaventura were Italians, Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham were Englishmen. Albert and Aquinas belonged 
to the Dominicans, the other three were Franciscans, the 
mendicant orders being rivals in philosophy, as in all else. 
There were other great names of English metaphysicians, 
such as those of Alexander Hales, and Bradwardine, and 
some once held in high repute though now forgotten, such 
as those of Richard Middleton, called Doctor solidus, 
and Walter Burleigh, Doctor perspicuus. The school- 
men were eminently logicians ; Aristotle was at one time AristoUe. 
their all but inspired teacher. His fortunes in the middle 
ages were strange enough ; condemned by a council at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and by a pope a few 
years later, he narrowly escaped a place in the qalendar of 
Roman saints. Honoured above measure, at one period, 
by a generation who knew his works only in a corrupt 
form, he provided the method of thought to a series of 
the shrewdest reasoners, and fell at last into utter neglect. 
It was not his metaphysics, but his logic, which, during 
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a very long period, enjoyed so much favour, because it 
furnished an instrument perpetually in requisition, and of 
tried value, in the controversies of the time. But his 
system, which was empirical in its character, occupied 
mainly with scientific analysis, could hardly be expected 
to blend beneficially and permanently with theology, 
which differed so entirely in its origin and objects, and 
which consequently suffered great injury. If there is 
always some danger when we try to give formal expres- 
sion to spiritual truth, it must have been very great at 
the period when the method of Aristotle was in the 
ascendant, and men who had learned his exactness of ar- 
rangement shut up doctrine in definitions, and limited 
ideas to their logical forms. The reasoning faculty came 
to be chiefly exercised and honoured. The very essence 
of religion was made to consist in knowing ; theology, in 
its scientific form, was addressed to the intellect alone, 
and left the affections untouched; the grace and living 
beauty of Scripture disappeared. The minuteness of en- 
quiry into the deepest mysteries of the faith could not 
be carried farther than by the schoolmen who applied their 
system to every department of theology. Yet triflers they 
were not, as they have been so often represented. We 
ought not to disparage the century which produced Albert 
the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. It 
is no easy task to refute their arguments, or even to reach 
the depth of their profound and subtle reasoning. Their 
discussions might be often mere questions of words, but 
they were always, more or less, connected with great 
problems, which have engaged the deepest minds of all 
ages, and of which, let us be ever so earnest in wishing 
it, we cannot be rid. There are, doubtless, definitions 
and distinctions which appear very needless ; the topics 
seem sometimes frivolous enough, but it is well worth 
while to examine what lies under the surface of their 
formal language. They laboured under great diflSculties 
and hindrances. For a long time the light of ancient 
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philosophy only reached them through the mists of trans- 
lations and commentaries. Some of the most important 
works, even of ^heir favourite writers, were unknown to 
them. Instead of looking with contempt on their unde- 
niable failures, we have reason to wonder that the ages 
which we despise should have been beforehand with us 
on every point of mental science. The question of uni- Questions 
versals may be called the very core and heart of scholastic debate. 
philosophy, but it belongs to all time; from the third 
century to the sixteenth, < from the reformation to the 
present day, it has never ceased to engage the most pro- 
found and earnest thinkers. It has divided the world of 
metaphysicians into two parties, who stand at present in 
the same attitude of opposition as if two thousand years 
had not passed since it was first agitated.^ 

It was the influence of mediaeval philosophy, on its theo- 
logical side, which gave it such immense and prolonged 
importance ; and there is hardly a question which con« 
cerns the faith in the present century, and about which 
human hearts are burdened with anxiety, but we find 
that it has been directly or indirectly handled by the scho- 
lastics. Whoever writes their mental and moral history 
will probably find himself using the very language which 
our contemporaries persuade themselves that they have in- 
vented. Anselm may be considered the first who applied 
the scholastic method to theological subjects in a scientific 
form. The system culminated in the writings of 
Aquinas ; it degenerated in the later schoolmen, passing Decline of 
into a dreary and profitless subtlety, equally injurious to ticismf" 
religion and philosophy. In its last and worst days, 
scholasticism had lost all life and power. The questions 
about which it occupied itself were the same, but the 
methods by which it handled them were changed. It 
dealt only with words ; the things and realities to which 
they referred came to be continually less and less regarded. 



* See Brncker, per. ii. pars 2, lib. 2, c. 3, pp. 709—912. 
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There was nothing left at last but an abstraction, or a 
formula. It died out when the authority of Aristotle was 
finally rejected ; when men gave up syllogisms, and be- 
took themselves to analysis of the mind, and its operations. 
Yet the old topics were ever in discussion ; Cartesian and 
Hobbist, German or Scottish metaphysician, are only 
other names for parties well known at Paris, in the four- 
teenth century, or at Alexandria in the fourth and fifth. 
Scholasticism succeeded to the inheritance of Alexandria* 
Those who took part in the long controversies of the 
middle ages did but repeat Plotinus and Proclus ; they 
have bequeathed their topics and their spirit of disputa- 
tion ; from Pico di Mirandola to Cudworth, from the 
seventeenth century to the present day, they have never 
wanted representatives.^ The reformation came, with its 
practical questions, demanding immediate solution, its 
heavy accusations against Rome, its passionate appeals to 
men's awakened consciences, and for a time philosophy 
was everywhere neglected. But it was very improbable 
that the subject which had excited such profound interest 
from the days of Roscellin and Anselm to those of Duns 
Scotus and Ockham, which had carried students by thou- 
sands to listen to Abelard, which had divided all the great 
intellects for some hundreds of years into rival schools 
should die out, and be heard of no more. The great 
struggle began ages before the distinguishing names were 
invented, and will last for ages after they are forgotten. 
During the fervour of the reformation it slumbered. As 
soon as theology, in its new phase, received a scientific 
form, it came into contact with philosophy. Questions 
were continually arising which touched on both provinces. 
It was impossible to avoid the attempt to solve them ; 
they concerned the being, and attributes, and government 



1 u 



Quand on lit lea dialogues de 
Platen, on y roit fignrer, gous des noma 
antiqaes, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, eC 
Kant lui-mdme. Ainsi chez les maitres 
de la scolastiqae, nous reconnaissons 
des Eathjd^me et des Fkt>tagora8,quel- 



qnefois Democrite, Empedocle,ou Par- 
menide, 9& et Ik des idees de Pla- 
ton, partout le souvenir et Timitation 
d'Aristote."— if. dell^usat, Abelard, 
pr^f. p. ix. 
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of God, human nature, its constitution, its relations with 
the outward world. It is by no means certain that if 
theologians had addressed themselves more earnestly and 
energetically to the business of fixing the limits on each 
side, much evil might not have been avoided. We must 
read the history of these times very carelessly, if we do not 
learn from it a great deal both of warning and encourage- 
ment, both of the perils and the safeguards of Christianity.^ 



' Having spoken of the credulity 
with which scholasticism accepted 
the authority of Aristotle, and of the 
disregard which it manifested for an- 
tiquic J, sacred and profane, M. Saisset 
adds: — 

'* Enfin, et c*est la son vice radical, 
elle se mcnt dans un cercle d'abstrac- 
tioDS, ^trang^re au sentiment de la rc- 
alite et a la contemplation de la nature, 
par suite artificiclle, subtile, disputeuse, 
p^dantesque, enfermant Tesprit humain 
dans r^cole, loin de la nature et des 
oeuvres de Dieu/' — Emile Saisset, Rev. 
des deux mondes^ juillet 1861. 

** Interm^diaire entre deux philoso- 
phies, comme le moyen age entre deux 
civilisations, la scolastique se pre- 
sente sons an double aspect, et comme 
resultat de deux mouvements distincts, 
imprimes, a la reflexion humaine. D'un 
cote, elle semble se resumer dans Tap- 
plication des procedes dialectiques k la 
theologie sacr^e, et ne s'occuper des 
hautes questions de la science divine 
que pour en voir les solutions r€v61ees, 
confirmees par les procedes memes 
qu'elle leur applique. D'un autre cote, 
on la voit agiter avec une infatigable 
ardeur, avec une prodigieuse sabtilite, 



des questions laissees par I'^glise dans 
le domaine de la discussion libre, et 
renouveler k leur egard les dibats et 
les luttes de la Grdce.*— 3f. 2%tc/, 
Phil, partie iii. p. 162. 

" La scolastique n*est que le moyen 
Sge developpe dans la philosophic qui 
lui est propre." — Cousin, Cours de 
Vhist. de phil., le9on ix. p. 337. 

** Nous pouvons conclure de tout ce 
qui precede que les th^ologiens philo- 
sophes du moyen age avaient une 
notion assez exacte des deux formes 
universelles et inseparables de Tetre, 
I'immensite et I'eternite, notion due k 
la puissance spontanee de rintelligence 
beaucoup plus qu*d une recherche vo- 
lontuire de leur part." — M. Rousseht, 
c. xvii. p. 307. 

" La scolastique produit aujourd'hui 
TefFet d*une science en desuetude qui 
etonne et ne persuade plus. Cependant, 
pour qui ne s'en tient pas k Tapparence, 
pour qui brise I'enveloppe que pretaient 
a la pensee le gout et Terudition du 
temps, la scolastique contient dans son 
sein, elle ofire dans son cours et les 
probldmes de tons les sidles et quel- 
quefois les idees da notre." — M. de 
RHnusai, pref. p. viii. 
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Metaphysics and mental philosophy have never taken 
deep root in England, and have never reached any great 
development. This is probably the reason why the infi- 
delity, which had its beginning in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has presented so fragmentary and unscientific a form. 
After the reformation there sprang up an earnest longing 
for a higher moral and religious life. Men were tired of 
the intellectual conflicts which had degenerated into mere 
trials of dialectic skill, and they wanted something 
which might furnish a deeper satisfaction of human 
Reforraa- nccds. The great movement which in England, at the 
EngiMid. outset, had been produced by statesmen, and not by eccle- 
siastics, and which had much more to do with national 
independence than with doctrine, passed into other hands, 
and was carried forward by motives which were little, if 
at all, connected with worldly policy. It was the rebel- 
lion of reason against dogmatism. The attempted repres- 
sion during the short period of Mary's reign led to 
stronger reaction. So also the effort, under Elizabeth 
and James, to enforce conformity, resulted only in more 
violent resistance, and more unsparing examination of the 
grounds of the faith. 
A.D.156I— It was at this critical period that Francis Bacon raised, 
on the ruins of the scholastic philosophy, a new method, 
destined to produce a permanent effect throughout the 



1626. 
Bacon. 
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whole region of science, and incidentally in that of theo- . 
logy, to an almost equal extent. A false system had long 
prevailed, by which past errors were consecrated, and 
many superstitious hindrances were thrown in the way of 
physical enquiries. It had resulted in uncertainty ; con- 
clusions drawn from chains of subtle reasoning were 
found to be nothing else than words. There had been 
endless disputes about being, and substance, and qualities, 
matter and form, which produced nothing but vague and 
indistinct notions. Bacon was himself bold, strong-* 
hearted, and truth-loving. In his will he declared his 
adherence to the Christian faith ; and he seems to have 
had so deep-rooted a belief, that he had no fear of the 
results of examination, and never to have questioned that 
Christianity had too firm a foundation to be shaken by 
enquiry. He derived religion from revelation, not only 
spiritual doctrines but the whole system of ethics ; he 
made Scripture, and not the book of nature, the source of 
divine teaching. He did not affirm that there is no 
natural light, nor that reason has no office to fill in respect 
to faith and morals ; but that there is a principle of 
spiritual perception, reaching higher than natural reason ; 
he assigned their limits and boundaries to each. The 
principles which he laid down form a great scientific 
epoch. He restricted them to purely philosophical sub- 
jects ; others have carried them into the department of 
theology. His empirical system, which makes experience 
and induction the only guides, has been applied by his 
followers without any restriction.^ 

A few years after his death Locke was bom, a philoso- j^^- 1632— 
pher not altogether unlike him in the character of his Locke's 
mind, though engaged in a different sphere of enquiry. op^Jo^j 
He was the friend of Shaftesbury, as well as of Limborch 
and Leclerc. By reading Descartes, the spirit of philo- 

> '*C'e8t ^ sa m^thode excellente sciences natnrelles, que Ton doit la 
sans donte dans beanconp de cas, et propagation da materialismemoderne." 
qui a rendu des services signales auz — Sainte8,Hi8t,delaphU,deKantfp.69, 

E 
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sophy seems to have been awakened in his mind ; and in 
his later years, when he was occupied, in part, by public 
employment, he wrote his great work. It originated in a 
discussion at which he was present, when be felt the 
necessity of a preliminary investigation of the sources 
and limitations of knowledge. Whether he borrowed 
from Hobbes has been long debated. That he agreed 
with him in many points is certain ; but so did a multi- 
tude of other writers in that age. He differed from him 
in adding sensation to reflection, as a source of know- 
ledge ; and a more important addition could hardly have 
been made. That he should have had great and long* 
sustained influence with the English people, is not sur* 
prising ; his vigorous thoughts, his manly style, his 
earnestness and love of truth, were singularly suited to 
the character of his countrymien. His enquiry into the 
origin and extent of knowledge formed an era in mental 
philosophy, from which great developments, on opposite 
sides, must always take their date. His followers and his 
opponents are alike indebted to him for much which has 
been fruitful by suggestion. In the last two books be 
has made valuable contributions to metaphysical science ; 
though the transparent clearness of his style sometimes 
makes us overlook the depth of his meaning. The sen- 
sational school of Condillac has been unjustly described as 
a logical development from the principles of Locke ^ ; his 



^ Giobsrtisays: **11 psicoloffismo e 
il sensismo dominano in filosofia e in 
religione; il Sig. Qoaffroy e il Sig. 
Cousin, per cid che spetta al principio 
generale della loro iilosofia, sono di- 
scepoli del Condillac, come il Condillac 
del Locke, e il Locke di Cartesio." — 
Introd, alh studio della filos, nota 67, 
p. 577. 

"D'nne psjcolog^e empiriqne devait 
Bortir la morale de I'int^rSt, ou tout 
au plus la morale du sentiment: c*e8t 
la premiere qn*adopte le philosophe 
anglais. II a pose le principe, d'au- 
tres ont developpe les consequences: 
Helyetins, Saint -Lambert, Yolnej, 



Bentbam, sont ses fiddles interpretes." 
— CousitifCours d'hist de laphilos, au 
XVIIl' Siiele, le9on ii. 

M. Cousin is guilty of great injus- 
tice towards our illustrious country- 
man, but not greater than be suffered 
at the bands of bis friend Lord Shaftes- 
bury : <* In general, truly, it bas hap- 
pened that all those they call fine 
writers now-a-dayshave espoused those 
principles which Mr. Hobbes set on 
foot in this last age. Mr. Locke, as 
much as I honour him on account of 
other writings, and as well as I knew 
him, and can answer for his sincerity 
as a most zealous Christian and be- 
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admission of reflection as a means by which ideas are 
acquired, though he does not give it equal prominence, 
should suffice to distinguish him from the philosophers who 
allow no source of knowledge except the senses. He did 
not always express his meaning clearly, as Stillingfleet 
proved ^, nor does he seem always at harmony with him^ 
self. Dugald Stewart has sufficiently vindicated him Not the 
from the imputation of having originated the sensational the^stMa- 
school ; but when he represented ideas, derived from the ^^toL 
twofold source which he suggests, as being only relatively 
and not abstractedly true, as having only the certainty 
which was practically requisite, he was propounding a 
doctrine which, in other hands, was readily developed 
into scepticism,^ 

His Redsonableness of Christianity was published 
in 1695 ; it was the point from which we may date the 
decline of English theology. He makes the law of 
nature, or reason, the great foundation of religion, the 
bond of social life, and the standard of universal morals ; His theo- 
and the great benefit of the Gospel to consist in the clear ^^^^* 
knowledge which it conveys of the one God, of immor- 
tality, and retribution, and of the necessity for worship 
and a pure life. He maintained that Christian truth is 
not discoverable by reason, but is proved by it ; and that 
it sets in a clear, systematic form what is reasonable in 



liever, did bowerer go in the Belf-same 
track, and is followed bj the Tindals, 
and all the other ingenious fine authors 
of our time. 'Twas Mr. Locke that 
struck the home blow ; for Mr. Hobbes's 
character, and base, slaTish principles 
in govemment, took ofi^ the poison of 
his philosophy. 'Twas Mr. Locke that 
struck at all fundamentals/* &c. — 
Lord Shaftesbury's Letters^ viil p. 42. 

Both the praise and the blame, when 
we remember firem whom they proceed, 
seem strange enough. 

^ All our ideas, he holds, are de- 
rived from sensation and reflection. 
The latter term 19 so rague that it 



allows his disciples to make of his doc- 
trines what they please." — WheweWs 
Moral Phil lect y. p. 71. 

> The saying of the scholastics, when 
nominalism was in the ascendant, **Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non prius fnerit 
in sensu," does not by any means reach 
the whole doctrine of Locke. He would 
readily have accepted the addition pro- 
posed by Liebnitz, if, indeed, he had 
thought it well expressed, which may 
be doubted. 

' On some of the imperfections in 
the great work of Locke, see Sedg- 
wickf Studies of CewUfridge, pp. 45 — 
56. 
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religious faith. He calls all propositions reasonable which 
agree with the results of experience and reflection ; and 
all unreasonable, the probable truth of which cannot be 
thus established. Nothing else is to be received ; and in 
this way a rationalist standard is established by which all 
heavenly and divine things are to be judged. 

In the constitutions which he drew up for Carolina, at 
the desire of the commission appointed by Charles II., 
he requires as fundamental articles of religion only 
the acknowledgment that there is a God, that He is 
to be publicly worshipped, and that it is a duty to speak 
the truth on any matter when required by the govern- 
ment. His Letters on toleration were written in 1689 ; 
he was engaged on the sixth edition at the time of his 
death. 

Locke laboured earnestly to prove the conformity of 

Religion of religion to the dictates of human reason. He went far in 
his attempts to explain what is mysterious, and laid the 
ground for a great subsequent advance by those who 
desired to get rid of revealed religion altogether. 

A.i>. i684r- Berkeley was bom when Locke was an old man. He 

Berkeley ^^® pre-eminent for learning and goodness ; and it is 
seldom that such high accomplishments and so many 
endearing qualities meet in the same person. All the 
wits of the age were his friends ; even the bitterness of 
Swift was subdued and taken captive. His system of 
philosophy is extremely subtle, and capable of being 
easily perverted, but it does not involve the absurdity 
which is ascribed to it by Reid and the common-sense 
school. Locke had inferred the actual world from the 
ideas which are the objects of consciousness ; Berkeley 
denied that our knowledge could reach beyond the ideas 
themselves, and consequently rejected the proof of a 

PubUshed material world. In his Principles of human know- 
ledge, he maintained that the universe has only a pheno- 
menal existence. His purpose was to oppose the mate- 
rialist form of infidelity, which asserts that the mind is 
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born with the body, and decays and dies with it. He 
held that matter is no more than a series of impressions, 
and that mind only has actual existence. What he really 
disproved was the right of inferring the existence of 
matter from the ideas which were said to represent it. 
He did not deny the phenomena of the outward world, His system, 
nor indeed matter itself, according to the common mean- Sect. 
ing of the word, but that abstract substance which is 
assumed to sustain the qualities with which our senses 
bring us acquainted ; substance, that is to say, understood 
in its philosophical sense. If he had been satisfied with 
merely denying the proof of its existence, he would have 
given less advantage to his opponents, and a great deal 
of the prejudice aroused against his system would have 
been avoided. But, in spite of the opposition and ridi- 
cule which it excited, it gave an impulse to the idealist 
school of philosophy which has never been lost. It can- 
not be easily refuted, and yet it contradicts the universal 
belief. 

Hume made it the occasion and the cause for his a.d.1711— 
scepticism. Since Berkeley, on grounds alleged to be J!^^' 
incapable of refutation, had denied the existence of matter, 
Hume rejected the belief in mind; and he professed to 
establish his position by the same argument. An im- 
portant place must be assigned to him in the history of 
philosophy in the eighteenth century, both on account of 
his connexion with preceding, and his influence on subse- 
quent systems. He introduced doubt on every topic with 
which mental science is connected ; revelation he en- 
tirely rejected, but he called in question natural religion 
just as much ; he denied that either is capable of proof ; 
he rejected all arguments for the being and attributes of 
God, for providence, and immortality, and future rewards 
and punishments ; allowing no inference of intelligence, 
or moral character, or even of causation, from the order 
of the universe. It was scepticism in its completest and 

E 3 
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most hopeless form which he. advocated. He was the 
Pyrrho of modern times.^ 
A.D. 1581— The name of deist dates from the sixteenth century. 
Lord Her- ^^ ^^®* *^ whom it may be properly applied among 
belt. English writers was Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 

was born of a great house, and attained distinction in 
various departments. Soldier and statesman, courtier 
and scholar, a successful student of theology, history, 
and philosophy, he was the friend of Casaubon and other 
learned men, while, in a different circle, he was called, 
and not without reason, the mirror of chivalry. With 
some persons it will be counted among his chief honours 
to have been the brother of the saintly Greorge Herbert. 
He was knighted by James I., and ennobled by Charles ; 
for many years he was ambassador at the court of Louis 
XHL It is not easy to account for the literary reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed, unless it may be, in part, ascribed 
to his gallant popular character, and, iu part, to the cir- 
cumstance that he was the first in a series of writers who 
afterwards exercised considerable influence. His thoughts 
are not profound, nor are they very clearly expressed* 
His book, De veritate, by which he is best known, was 
begun in England, but finished at Paris during his second 
His prin- embassy. In this treatise he lays down certain marks by 
*^^ ^ which innate principles, or intuitions, are to be recognised ; 
and he afterwards concludes, by the application of his 
proposed tests, that there are five common notions im- 
planted in the minds of all men ; the acknowledgment of 
a supreme Deity, the duty of divine worship, virtue and 
piety as the acceptable service, repentance of sin, and re- 
Befuted by tributiou in another life. Locke has proved to demonstra- 
^^ ®' tion that the rules which he suggests have no proper 
application to some of these so-called intuitions, and that 
they may be just as well applied to establish other propo- 
sitions besides those which he has enumerated.^ Among 

1 His Treatise of Human Nature part of his ^mo^a in 1742. 
was published in 1 738, and the first ' This is the second of tiie rules laid 
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the tests of innate principles which he lays down, he men- 
tions universal acceptance as one. His meaning has pro- 
bably been mistaken, and does not lie open to the charge 
of absurdity which would justly follow the condition that 
all human beings, to whom it was presented, should believe common 
a certain proposition before it could be admitted to rank as *^"*®"'' 
an intuition. He intended to distinguish between the 
conclusions of individual reason and the results which 
commend themselves generally to thinking persons. He 
would make common consent the security against the 
errors into which, through various causes, private judgment 
may be betrayed. He assumes that, under the various 
and conflicting opinions with which the world is filled, there 
are some deep convictions about which there is general 
agreement. We may demur to the application, but we 
can hardly deny the principle. Gassendi, to whom Her- GwaencU's 
bert sent a copy of his book, anticipated some of Locke's 
objections. He showed that the primary axioms carry no 
weight, and that of these deductions some are old, and 
some are inaccurate. Herbert hesitated for some time 
about the publication of the work, although he had received 
encouragement from Grotius and other friends to whom he 
had showed the manuscript. He tells us in his autobio- 
graphy that on a summer day, when the sky was cloudless, 
he prayed in his chamber on his knees, with the book in his 
hand, that he might receive a token from heaven if the 
publication were for God's glory. " I had no sooner 
spoken these words," he says, *^but a loud yet gentle 
noise came forth from the heavens (for it was like nothing 
on earth), which did so cheer and comfort me that I took 
my petition as granted, and that I had the sign I de- 
manded, wherefore also I resolved to print my book." * 

down. " Ut tibi ipsi patefiat, quod enim minis sentias." — Hfid. 

tanquam reyelatam ab aliis accipitor, " Cnm rerelationefl faiss esse pos- 

non jam revelatio, sed traditio, sive sint, ultra facultates ipsis in reyda- 

historia habenda est.'* — Ve veritate, tionibus sapere rix tntnm arbitramnr." 

cap. De revdat p. 226. — Ibid. 

*" Conditio est ut afllatum divini nu- > The author did not feel an j diffi- 
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His second work, De religione gentilium^ is the ap- 
plication of the same form of enquiry in the sphere of 
theology. He says that his purpose originated in what he 
had seen of the strife of theologians ; and that he re- 
solved to lay aside books, and follow the guidance of his 
own thoughts. He professes to assign a high place to 
religion, and he denies that any sane man could be an 
atheist. Some might be careless and irreligious, some 
might entertain distorted views of the nature and attributes 
of God, but no one in his senses could refuse the evidence 
for His existence. He regards religion chiefly on the 
ethical side, as furnishing the source of obligation, and 
the rule of duty. He supposes that there has been always 
a revelation in nature, and in the human heart ; that men 
have longed for the perfect and eternal, and have been thus 
guided to Him who is the all-sufficing ; and that while 
seeking for something firm and stable, above the changes 
of the world around them, they were led to recognise the 
heavenly host as symbols of divine power. He ascribes 
Priestcraft, to priestcraft the corruption of this pure worship of 
nature, the introduction of ceremonies, and the limitation 
to special objects by which the masses became gradually 
enslaved, while belief in the more fundamental articles of 
natural faith were maintained by the wiser and batter- 
minded, the sense of wrong-doing and repentance, the 
notions of reward and punishment, &c., on which many 
superstitions were however built ; the Platonists, Stoics and 
other sects of the higher philosophy endeavouring to bring 
back religion to its purer form. He does not condemn 
heathenism, but rather he believes that what had prevailed 
so long and so widely must have had truth at the founda- 



culty about the truth and importance 
of his volume ; he desired that its title 
should be inscribed on his tomb. He 
speaks of his method as sound and con- 
clusive; but posterity has formed a 
very different opinion of its value, and 
has suffered it to fall into oblivion. 
Its only importance consists in its cha- 



racter as the first in a series of similar 
writings. 

J9e veritate prout disHnguitur a re- 
vehtione, Sfc. pub. at Paris in 1624. 

De religione gentiUum erronimque 
apud eo8 causis. Amsteled. 1633. 

His Autobiography was first printed 
in 1764. 
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tion. Dr. Temple's comparison of the world's progress Dr.Tempie. 
with the education of an individual man is but the revival 
of a view with which Herbert's writing makes us familiar. 
The similitude itself was hardly worth reproducing.^ Bacon De Ang- 
might say fitly enough, " Antiquitas seculi juventus mundi;" ^^^ ' 
or Hobbes, " If we will reverence the age, the present is Leviathan, 
the oldest;'* or Pascal, "Toute la suite des hommes, pen- c.xkxvi. 
dant le cours de tant de siecles, doit etre consid^ree 
comme un meme homme qui subsiste toujours et qui pens^ea 
apprend continuellement." But it answers no good pur- 
pose to change a passing illustration into a lengthened 
parallel ; in the present instance it fails at every point, and 
it involves a great sacrifice of historical truth. If, as it is 
said, history is philosophy teaching by examples, sacred 
history is a part of theology; and it is a fatal concession to 
a theory, when we suffer it to contravene the doctrine of False com- 
human depravity which is embodied in all the annals of p*™^"* 
the bible from the earliest date ; or when we give to 
Christianity, with Judaism for its precursor, only a place 
among provisions supposed to be divinely made for the reno- 
vation of the world. The Scripture statement of the misery 
and wickedness into which mankind had fallen, and from 
which there is no recovery but the one appointed way, is as 
clear as possible, and has its confirmation in the annals of 



> "This power, whereby the present 
ever gathers into itself the results of 
the past, transforms the human race 
into a colossal man, whose life reaches 
from the creation to the day of judg- 
ment. The successive generations of 
men are days in this man's life.'* Again 
he says: "All this is no figure, but only 
a compendious statement of a very 
comprehensive fact." — £««fly« and 
Beu. p. 3. Mr. Jowett produces the 
comparison once more : "Such a 
growth or development may be re- 
garded as a kind of progress from 
childhood to manhood. In the child 
there is an anticipation of truth." — 

Ibid. p. 387. , 

There are some who have expressed 

the same view in a bolder and more 



consistent shape. Hegel, for instance, 
traces the progress from polytheism in 
its lowest form to the recognition of 
unity in the Divine Being, and then the 
gradual evolution of Christianity, as 
the perfection at which the religions 
of the world anive through the Jewish 
and Grecian and Roman periods, each 
contributing its appropriate quality 
through the whole series of develop- 
ment. FriedrichSchlegel, on the other 
hand, in his Philosophy of History, pro- 
pounds a view which might well stand 
for the corrective of Dr. Temple's. 
He traces human history through its 
various stages, showing how the only 
harmonising and reconciling influence 
is to be found in Christianity. 
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every country ; and to represent the continuous life of 
nations as evolved, century after century, without break 
or interruption, the work taken up by one people when 
laid down by another, and so carried on through a law of 
orderly succession, is as contrary to all secular testimony 
as it is inconsistent with revelation. There is no record 
of any permanent improvement which is not connected 
with Christianity. Heathen forms of religion, and the 
social life to whicK they gave its colour, were so far from 
really helping forward the education of the world, that 
Contradic- they formed its greatest hindrance.^ So far from ful- 
secuUr^his- filling the supposcd part in the scheme of advancement, 
^^' and handing on the work for improvement in another 

stage, they have successively perished, because they were 
worn out, and had nothing to bequeath but a warning. 
They fell into degradation ending in extinction; there 
was no revival for them, no second period of life. Some 
civilisations have been dead and buried long ago, and 
only their tombs remain, such as the cities of Central 

* Yet Dr. Temple says : "The na- deistical writers. Tindal and Morgan 

tural religions, shadows projected by recur to it again and again. It tends 

the spiritual light within shining on obviously to disparage, or destroy the 

the dark problems without, were all paramount claim of divine revelation, 

in reality systems of law, given also And the theory of advancement by 

by God, though not given by revela- successive stages, is not more incon- 

tion, but by the working of nature, sistent with the apostle's picture of 

consequently so distorted and adulte- heathenism than with the records of 

rated, that in lapse of time the divine national life, and the history of suc- 

element in them had almost perished." cessive philosophies. 

— EsMys and Rev, p. 14. Dr. Williams says, that ''The mo- 

And again: "The poetical gods of ment we examine fairly the reli- 

Greece, the legendary gods of Bome, gions of India and of Arabia, or even 

the animal worship of Egypt, the those of primeval Hellas and Latium» 

sun worship of the East, all accom- we find they appealed to the better 

panied by systems of law and civil side of our nature, and their essen- 

government, springing from the same tial strength lay in the elements of 

sources as themselves, namely, the good which they contained, rather than 

character and temper of the several in any satanic corruption." — Essays 

nations, were the means of educating and Rev. p. 51. 

these people to sinnlar purposes in And Mr. Wilson, that "The pri- 

the economy of Providence to that for mitive Christians could scarcely be 

which the Hebrews were destined.*'— expected to see, that ultimately the 

Ibid. p. 15. Gospel was to. have sway in doing 

The co-ordination of Christianity more perfectly that which the heathen 

with heathen philosophy as a means religions were doing imperfectly."— 

for the progress and education of the Ibid, p. 169. 
world, was a favourite topic with the 
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America, or the observatory at Betiares. Even Greek 
art, and the administrative power of Rome, were so far 
from contributing to general progress, that they could not 
save, the people from whose genius they sprung, nor pre- 
vent a long relapse into barbarism. Philosophy has Philosophy 
performed no higher part, nor conferred any benefit of a ^*^^"^s* 
more lasting character. The sophists were stronger than 
Socrates ; Plato did not prevent Epicurus aud Pyrrho ; 
the decline of Athens was produced by the debasement of 
its philosophy ; when Rome fell, the sensualist school had 
displaced the system of Epictetus. 

All the defects and corruptions, sacrifices, and the ob-> 
servance of prescribed worship, Herbert attributes to the 
invention of priests. He makes this the compendious and 
easy explanation of many things for which he would not 
accept a divine origin, and for which no better hypothesis 
was at hand. In the same way he accounts for the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, which he allows to have been purer 
in the primitive age. It is remarkable that, in opposing 
the atomic scheme of the Epicureans, which ascribes the 
origin of the world to chance, he uses the illustration of 
the watch, as his teleological argument, which was after- 
wards employed so forcibly by Paley; and that he in- Anticma- 
curred the accusation of presenting the relation of God to Paiey's 
the world only in a mechanical and external form. so™^**"' " 

Lord Herbert would admit nothing as true which is 
not discoverable by the natural faculties. He proposes to 
admit revelation, but he lays down rules for its reception 
which would make it either impossible, or superfluous. 
He does not indeed deny that it is possible, but that there 
can be any certainty of its truth, except to the persons to 
whom it is directly imparted, that is, he rejects the force 
of testimony. If the revelation is made to the person Beveiation 
himself, it is very difficult to authenticate ; if mediately, impossible. 
it becomes only tradition, or history, and only to be dis- 
criminated by special inspiration. And he reduces In- 
spiration to its lowest value by requiring the confirmation 
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of natural reason.^ Of course he rejects all external evi- 
dence, and makes the inward consciousness of the indi- 
vidual, under the influence of special divine direction, to be 
the only means by which revealed truth can be known.. 
In any other case he maintains that faith is made to depend 
on mere human authority. Even if a divine communica- 
tion were granted to apostles and prophets, it could not be 
safely trusted. In his De religione laici^ he makes it 
his great object to prove that there is no certainty of any 
revelation beyond his five articles or common truths. 

In his old age he declared that he had never consciously 
spoken what was false. It is hard to reconcile this pro- 
fession of truth with the pretence of revering Scripture, 
while he labours to destroy its authority. He speaks of 
its contents in terms of utter contempt, except so far as 
they coincide with the principles which he professes to 
deduce by natural reason ; and he ascribes to the bible 
no higher estimation than he aflbrds to the Talmud and 
the Koran, He professes great reverence for the Gospel, 
even while he borrows the old heathen objections against 
the Christian faith, and he refuses any credit to miracles. 
The church he considers to be composed of the persons 
who hold his five principles. " In the system of Her- 
bert," writes Dr. Van Mildert, " as in that of Hobbes, 
we may discern much that seems to be derived from the 



' His yiews on this point seem to 
resemble very closely those of some 
living writers. 

'*The spirit or conscience comes to 
iiill strength, and assumes the throne 
intended for him in the soul. As an 
accredited judge, invested with full 
powers, he sits in the tribunal of our 
inner kingdom, decides upon the past, 
and legislates upon the future without 
appeal except to himself." — Essays 
and JRev. p. 31. 

Hence we use the bible, some con- 
sciously, some unconsciously — not to 
over-ride, but to evoke the voice of 
conscience. When conscience and the 
bible appear to differ, the pious Chris- 



tian immediately concludes that he has 
not really understood the bible." — 
Jhid, p. 44. 

" The principle of private judgment, 
which puts conscience between us and 
the bible, making conscience the su- 
preme interpreter, whom it may be a 
duty to enlighten, but whom it can 
never be a duty to disobey." — Ibid. 
p. 45. 

" We are obliged to assume in our- 
selves a verifying faculty, not unlike 
the discretion which a mathematician 
would use in weighing a treatise on 
geometry, or the liberty which a mu- 
sician would reserve in reporting a law 
of harmohy." — Ibid, p. 83. 
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principles of the pagan philosophers. The former re- 
sembles their esoteric doctrine, the latter their exoteric. 
The former builds his fabric of religion upon private 
opinion and human judgment, the latter upon public au« 
thority and the arbitrary commands of the state ; both 
equally reject the authority of God, and would, as it were, 
dethrone Him from his sovereignty over his creatures.'* 

His rejection of revelation is the warning of those who 
despise the external evidence, and trust only to the inter- 
nal proof furnished by individual consciousness. The key 
to his whole philosophy and religion is the opposition of 
reason and faith, and his determination to prove the supe- 
riority of the former. He asks, as though it were a fatal 
dilemma, if there is an entire corruption of the spiritual 
nature, how we can accept faith ; and, if there is no such 
corruption, why reason may not be sufficient. He sup- Opposition 
poses that certain truth and falsehood can be determined Jl^^^d 
only to a very small extent, while the domain of the pos- '"^^ 
«ible and probable is very wide. On his method for the 
-discovery of truth by agreement with the articles which 
he arbitrarily selected for axioms, he takes his stand as on 
an immoveable foundation for the judgment of all reli- 
gions.^ He showed great acuteness in his controversy 
with Hobbes, against whose principles his chief treatise 
was virtually a protest. He maintained much of the 
doctrine of Descartes, and by anticipation opposed much 
which Locke afterwards inculcated. There is a remark- 
able coincidence between his speculations and those o£ 
Kant. They both start from the same point in their in- 
quiry into the sources and objects of knowledge, the 



* Kortholt, in his work, De tribus 
impostoribus, ranks Herbert with 
Hobbes and Spinoza. " Qui cum pro- 
pagatores Christianismi esse debeant, 
ejus fiunt populatores; cum defensores, 
desertores et proditores." iPraf.) He 
says truly: " Tendere eo universam 
HerbertiansB theologies strnctnram, 
domus Dei sBdificium destruatur peni- 



tus, et ab imis fundamentis ecdesia 
Christi concntiatur," &c (Sect. xii. 
p. 28.) 

Lechler calls this treatise " Ein fa- 
natisches Schriftchen," and he sneers 
at Bishop Van Mildert, who cites it. 
Most of us would prefer the judgment 
of the great English dirine to that of 
his German critic. 
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turbulent 

days. 



faculty by which the investigation is to be made, and the 
laws by which the relations of things are to be determined ; 
the scepticism of Hume furnishing to the one, what his 
own independent thought suggested to the other. The 
scientific process which follows is much the same in both ; 
and so is the view of religion, except that Kant sees the 
idea of revelation more clearly, 

Thomas Hobbes was contemporary with Lord Herbert, 
but of far wider and more enduring reputation. He was 
in many respects the offspring of the age.^ He lived in 
the strife of religion and politics, and not only expressed 
strong opinions on each, but, beyond most writers, he has 
shown their relations and mutual influence. It was the 
period when one party desired to preserve as much as 
possible of hierarchical forms, and the other was opposed 
to all church authority, just as much as to corruption of 
doctrine* In the time of James I* religious sects became 
recognised as parties in the state, the Puritans especially, 
as the professed champions of political freedom. Perse- 
cution on the one side produced resistance on the other. 
The ritual and ceremonial observances of Laud and his 
friends led to further development among his opponents, 
until all was overturned, the church counted as Babylon, 
and ecclesiastical order trampled under foot. Clarendon, 
writing under the date of 1646, speaks of the rationalists 
as a sect newly sprung up, who obeyed only the dictates 
of their reason in the affairs of church and state. At this 
time the quakers, following the doctrines of Fox and Bar- 



> The De cive was first printed for 
private circulation among his friends. 
The Leviathan was published in 1 650. 
The name seems to have been bor- 
rowed from the book of Job, as ap- 
plied to a creature of composite nature 
and immense power. Some of his 
writings were translated into French 
as early as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The version of his 
treatise on human nature was published 
by Baron d'Holbach in 1772, and his 
collected political and philosophical 



works at Paris in 1787. Dr. Bram- 
hall wrote The Catching of the Levia- 
tfian in 1658, and Hobbes his answer 
in 1682. Archbishop Bramhall had 
died in 1663. Clarendon's xevfew 
of Hobbes appeared in 1676. Dr. 
Whewell explains both the reason 
for the popularity of Hobbes's philo- 
sophy and the difficulty of making the 
objections against it intelligible to 
uneducated persons. (^Mor, PkU, lec- 
ture ii.) 
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clay, depreciated the written word, in favour of the inward 
light which they esteemed more highly than external re- 
velation. 

Hobbes was born at Malmesbury, in the year of the 
Spanish Armada. Before he had left school he translated 
the Medea of Euripides into Latin verse ; at the age of 
fifteen he went to Oxford ; he made his home afterwards 
with the Earl of Devonshire, whose son had been his 
pupil. Among his friends were many illustrious persons, 
such as Galileo and Descartes, Selden and Cowley ; Gas- 
sendi was his ardent admirer* He was for a time tutor Hisscho- 
to Charles II- ; and Cromwell offered him the place of ^^^'' 
secretary. As a writer he is clear in style and original 
in thought, an aciite and profound metaphysician^, a cyni- 
cal and caustic moralist ; his version of lliucydides bears 
witness to his scholarship ; he must have been acquainted 
with natural science, and the inductive process, if, as it is 
said. Bacon employed him in the translation of some of 
his works. He was altogether a materialist^ ; he denied Hisprin- 
the existence of a spiritual world, or of incorporeal sub- *^*^^ 
stance; and identified body and souP, making all things to 
consist of modified matter. He assigns various meanings Lev. part 
to the word spirit as it occurs in Scripture, such as gifts of *^' ^' ' 
the understanding, extraordinary affections, &c. He says 



* Braeker says of him, " Natura ei 
larga manu ea dona distribnit, qusB ad 
maximos in philosophia perfectas sas- 
cipiendas safficiunt." (Per. iii. pars 2. 
lib. l,c. 6, y. 1.) 

' ** The universe, that is, the whole 
mass of all things that are, is corporeal, 
that is to say, body, and hath the di- 
mensions of magnitude, namely, length, 
breadth, and depth; also, every part 
of body is likewise body, and hath the 
like dimensions ; and consequently 
every part of the universe is body, and 
that which is not body is no part of 
the universe: and because the universe 
is all, that which is no part of it is no- 
thing, and consequently nowhere; nor 
does it follow from hence that spirits 
are nothing, for they have dimensions, 



and are therefore really bodies,''&c. — 
Leviathan, part iv. c. 46, p. 372. See 
also part iiL c. 34, p. 207. 

* " The soul, in Scripture, signifieth 
always either the life or the living 
creature, and the body and soul jointly." 
— Lev, part iv. c. 44. 

** These words, * and Jesus was full 
of the Holy Ghost,' may be understood 
for zeal to do the work for which He 
was sent." — Ibid, part iii. c 34. 

**• If we consider the places of the 
Old Testament where angels are men- 
tioned, we shall find that in most of 
them can nothing else be understood 
but some image raised supernaturally 
in the fancy to signify the presence of 
God in the execution of some super- 
natural work." — Ibid, part iii. c. 34. 
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that the angels who appeared to Lot and Abraham were 
" images of men supematurally formed in the fancy." 
Lev. part iv. He supposes the temptation of our Lord to have occurred 
in a vision. He acknowledges, in words, the existence of 
a supreme Being, but, as Archbishop Bramhall shows, 
the denial of God in any real sense as distinct from nature 
follows his affirmation that " what is not body is nothing 
at all.** ^ He makes prophecy an ecstasy, having no reality; 
he derides the doctrine of inspiration^; and he rejects 
miracles. In the words of Lord Clarendon : " He who 
hath taken so ill a survey of heaven itself, is not likely to 
be a good guide for the way thither.** His criticism of 
Scripture is altogether arbitrary ; he questions the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch, and of some other historical 
books in the Old Testament ; though he acknowledges 
the books of the New Testament, in some sense, to be 
true records. He makes all religion to be the result of 
experience, and belief in supernatural power to come either 
from the longing for knowledge, which leads to the notion 
of a first cause ; or else from fear, which attributes an ex- 
istence to the unseen and unknown. All religion is with 
him only a form of superstition,-having no inherent truth, 
but deriving all its force from the will of the prince, to 
whom he assigns the right of definitely pronouncing on 
the canon of Scripture, on church ordinances, and on all 
theological questions. It is an advance on the deism of 
Herbert, for, instead of making the individual reason the 



Denial of 
all revela 
tion. 



* **Hobbes," says M. Damiron, "si 
rigonreux qu'il soit d'ailleurs dans 
son materialisme, admet, au moins par 
raison politique, si ce n'est par mison 
logiqae, un Dieu, nn souverain Etre," 
&c. — Vie (THolbach, p. 109. Bishop 
Cnmberland, in his book, De hgihus 
natures^ has shown that his principles 
are subversive of moral and civil rights. 
In c. 1. ss. 10,11, he proves their in- 
fidel tendency, and adds, ** Vereor ita- 
que ne sui ipsins judicio convincatur 
se Deum esse negare." 

' **To say that he hath seen a vision 



or heard a voice, is to say that he hath 
dreamed, between sleeping and wak- 
ing ; for in such manner a man doth 
many times naturally take his dreams 
for a vision, as not having well ob- 
served his own slumbering. To say 
he speaks by supernatural inspiration 
is to say he finds an ardent desire to 
speak, or some strong opinion of him- 
self, for which he can allege no na- 
tural and sufficient reason." — Lev. 
book iii. c. 32, p. 196. Also book iii. 
c. 36, pp. 222 — 232. 
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^Standard, he resolves the authority of the church into the 
power of the commonwealth.^ Like the heathens, he puts 
the state into the place of God ; and affirms that the pre- 
cepts of Scripture are not obligatory till the ruler has en- 
joined them ; that the laws of an infidel king are to be 
obeyed in matters of religion, and even against the dic- 
tates of conscience ; that no private judgment is to be 
allowed ; that even the denial of Christian faith becomes 
a duty if commanded by the sovereign, &c. When, how- 
ever, he attributes unlimited ecclesiastical and civil powers Ezcesnye 
to the prince, he provides that it shall be derived from ^^to' 
his subjects. As Clarendon writes : " The people need *^® "^*®* 
not be offended with him for giving so extravagant a 
power to a person they never intended should have such 
an empire over them ; if they will have patience till he 
hath finished his scheme of sovereignty, he will enfeeble 
it again for them to that degree that no ambitious man 
would take it up, if he could have it for asking.'* 

The ethical system of Hobbes includes a denial of all survey of 
distinction between good and evil, except so far as it re- xv^Ex^iii 
suits from positive legislation. He maintains that crimes ^'^' 
are the creation of the law^ ; that the natural state is that Low moral 
of warfare ; that conscience has no original existence, but ^y^*®™- 
is the result of perception and experience ; that there is 
no immutable morality, nor any universal rule of right, 
but only a relative and subjective standard. He resolves 
all passions into self-love, and denies every sound basis of 
moral feeling. He leaves us with an ethical scheme which 
the best among the heathens would have despised. He is 
driven to endless paradoxes rather than admit what would 
contradict the low tendency of his system, or make room 

> After speaking on the original con- ' ^Begulas boni et mali, jasti et in- 

dition of Adam, he adds : ** With sub- justi, honesti et inhonesti leges civiles 

mission,neyerthele8S,bothinthi8andin esse," &c. And again: **Ante imperia 

all questions, whereof the determination justum et injnstum non existete^ nt 

dependeth on the Scriptures to the in- quorum natura ad mandatum sit re^ 

terpretation of the bible authorised lativa.'* — De cive, hdu s. 1, cited by 

bj the Commonwealth whose subject Bramhall* 
I am." — Lev, part iiL c. 38. 
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for any nobler element. Love, charity, honour for great 
men departed, all that tends to raise human nature to a 
higher level, are explained in a sense which tends to leave 
them without grace or beauty. 

As a metaphysician he made experience the sole origin 
of ideas, the final standard of reference. Sensation tells 
only of what is material, hence he concluded that nothing 
else really exists. He held that no knowledge is attain- 
able of anything but bodies, their existence, conditions, 
relations, &c. He has done much to revive materialism 
in its modern form, and especially the school of philosophy 
which flourished in France during the last century.^ He 
maintained that all knowledge and thought are derived by 
perception from the senses ; that whatever we represent 
to ourselves is necessarily corporeal and finite ; that we 
know nothing of infinity ; and that when we speak of 
anything infinite, we only mean that we cannot represent 
to ourselves the bounds and limits ; that we use the name 
of God, not as in any way conceiving his nature, which 



* Most truly does De Gerando say : 
"Nul philosophe n'avait autant mu- 
tile, en vonlant les simplifier, les phe- 
nom^nes intellectnels et moraux." — 
Phil mod, c, xv. p. 370. 

See also Bishop Ward, in his trea- 
tise, In ThomcB Hobhii philosophiam 
exercitatio ^istolica, Oxon. 1656. 

It is of snch a writer that Mr. 
Baden Powell says: " Upon the whole, 
what surprises us is that a man pro- 
fessing theological views so little dis- 
tinguishable from the most orthodox 
creed of his day, should have been 
obnoxious to charges of scepticism, 
and even of atheism, did we not know 
how liberally those epithets are be- 
stowed from merely personal or party 
animosity." — Order of Nature, essay i. 
s. 2, p. 82. 

The school of English Platonists ori- 
ginated, in a reaction against the phi- 
losophy of Hobbes. ' 

1614 — 1678. Henry More was 
educated at Cambridge, where he 
held a fellowship. He passed through 
the sceptical stage, and became a 



sincere Christian. 

1617 — 1688. Cudworth was a Cam- 
bridge tutor, and afterwards the head 
of a,college; Sir W. Temple was his 
pupil. He wrote his Intellectual 
System of the Universe chiefly against 
Hobbes, whom he treated as an atheist. 
He held the idealistic doctrine against 
the nominalist. 

1623 — 1678. Gale held that the 
wisdom of the heathen came from 
revelation, that is, from the Jewish 
Scriptures. He wrote his Court of 
the Gentiles in 1699. 

1638—1695. Spencer, one of the 
most learned among English scholars, 
in his book, De Legibus Hebraorum 
held that much of the Jewish system 
had been formed from the heathen, so 
much being left as did not contradict 
any true principle. 

1636—1703. Hyde, the orien- 
talist, on the other hand, derived all 
heathen knowledge, especially Persian, 
by descent from an original tradition 
of revealed truth. 
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IS impossible, but as desiring to honour Him. Like Des- 
cartes, whom he resembled in little else, he would transfer 
the mathematical method to moral subjects. He can 
hardly be said to have founded a school of professed En- 
glish followers, but he has certainly influenced many great 
thinkers who followed him, Locke in some measure, per- a.d. 1705— 
haps, but Hartley in a far greater degree, though his con- ' * 
elusions on the great questions of theology were extremely 
different. The law of association, which Hobbes stated 
with great clearness, forms the very foundation of Hartley's 
treatise ; they were both extreme nominalists. Of all 
the opponents of Hobbes, Bishop Cumberland was the 
most successful.^ 

Charles Blount, the son of Sir Henry Blount, a judge a.d. 1654— 
under Charles L and the Parliament, was probably ^^^^' 
the most profane of the infidel writers in the seventeenth 
century. He translated two books of the Life of ApoU 
lonius of Tyana^ which he published in l680, with notes 
intended to discredit the miracles of our Lord. In 1692 
he joined a friend in the publication of the Oracles ofrea- 
son, and the following year he died by his own hand. 
He may be called a follower of Herbert and Hobbes, from 
whom he has borrowed largely, and without being aware 
that the principles which he derived from both are often 
mutually destructive. He treated all subjects of belief 
with irony, and insolent contempt ; as far as he had any 
settled opinion he seems to have been a materialist. 

Lord Shaftesbury, the grandson of the chancellor, was a.d. 1671— 
educated on the system of Locke ; he travelled much, and ^^^^' 
died early. Bayle and Leclerc were among his friends. Shaftes- 
After his death his Characteristics were published in a ^^' 
collected form. He opposed Hobbes, and gave a higher 
basis to morals, which however he separated from reli- 

» An acconnt of Hobbes and his pars 2, lib. 1. His works were edited 
philosophy is to be found in Brucker. by the late Sir W. Moiesworth. 
It occupfts the sixth chapter, per. iii. 
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gious belief. He set no limit to the right of free-thinking ; 
he made ridicule the test of truth ; and he denied any weight 
to the miracles, which he affirmed to be either super- 
Char, treat fluous, or untrue ; no argument could be more shrewdly 
▼.part , g^j^|.gj^ jjg alleged that the Gospel proposes selfish 

motives ; that Christians are rendered less patriotic be- 
cause their thoughts are set on a future state ; that the 
Old Testament is to be preferred to the New, as present- 
ing less consideration of reward and punishment. He 
praises Christianity in one place, and, in another, sets it 
below heathen philosophy. He speaks with the utmost 
irreverence of the discourses and works of our Blessed 
Lord ; and he produces the usual and well-worn objections 
against the historical record. His rank and name, his 
graceful style, and his delicate irony, gave considerable 
circulation to his writings. Berkeley and Warburton, 
among others, did much to destroy his credit. Like 
Hobbes, he assigns to the sovereign the great office of 
choosing and sanctioning a state religion. 
A.D. 1670— John Toland was the son of Romanist parents, edu- 
T land. c^ttcd, by his own account, in extreme superstition. He 
was sent at an early age to Leyden, where he became a 
presbyterian. He published his Christianity not myste- 
riouSy at first anonymously, in 1696. He treats of reason, 
and the relation in which it stands to the Gospel. He 
sets Scripture on a level with the Koran, and would re- 
ceive it, not because it contains a revelation, but because 
it agrees with reason, which he makes the only founda- 
tion of certainty, and beyond which he would have nothing 
beheved. He ascribes the origin of Christian mysteries 
to converted Jews and heathens, who derived them from 
the Old Testament, or from pagan superstitions. In the 
His Amynt(yr^ which is professedly a defence of Milton's life, 

wntmga. j^^ attacked the canon of Scripture. In his Letters to 
Serenuy and still more in the Pantheisticon^ he maintains 
the opinions of Spinoza. In his Oriyines Judaiccs he 
speaks of Moses as a pantheist, and in his Nazarenus he 
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describes our Blessed Lord as only a well-meaning man. 
There was hardly a principle of natural or revealed reli- 
gion which he did not endeavour to impugn. He closed, 
at fifty, a life replete with contradictions ; his latter years 
were lonely and neglected ; he appears to have alienated 
every friend. 

Anthony Collins succeeded Toland as an assailant* of a.d. 1676— 
Christianity. He wrote his Discourse of Freethinking ^ equina. 
in 1713* He speaks with contempt of prophecy, and 
says that the ancient prophets prepared themselves by 
music and wine ; he denies the entire foundation of au- 
thority on which the Gospel rests ; he employs all the ar- 
guments which his imperfect learning could command 
for destroying the credit of the canon ; and he has left few 
points of Christian faith without some attempt to disprove 
their truth. He gives a list of free-thinkers, drawn, ap- 
parently, at hazard ; Socrates, Solomon, apostles, prophets, 
and others, are included. In a second publication, en- 
titled A Discourse on the grounds and reasons of the Grounds 
Christian religion^ refuted amply by Bishop Chandler, he christian 
followed a simple line of argument. It is the first of his ^^^^^ 
propositions, that Christianity is founded on Judaism, or 
the New Testament on the Old. It is the seventh, that 
if the proofs of Christianity from the Old Testament are 
invalid, then is Christianity false ; and through the re- 
mainder of the first part he sets himself to destroy the 
argument from prophecy ^ ; and he tells us that the miracles 
wrought by Jesus are, according to the Gospel scheme, 



* Published at first anonymously, 
like the rest of his writings, and trans- 
lated into French, under his own super- 
intendence, the following year. 

* "The great clearness of prophecies 
has ever been deemed a mark among 
intelligent people, whether believers or 
unbelievers in prophecy, that they have 
been made after the event." — Collins, 
Discourse o« the Grounds of the Chris' 
tian Religion, part i. sect. 8, p. 45. 

Lord Herbert, on the other hand, in 



his bookf De veritate, e^^pressly requires 
the utmost minuteness of prediction as 
indispensable to the prophetic charac- 
ter, on the ground that in the immense 
variety of human events there is hardly 
anything which might not happen. 

With great justice Bishop Chandler 
says, that "Hard is the fate of prophets 
in the treatment of this author (Collins). 
One while their obscurity is an objec- 
tion to their credit; now their very 
plainness destroys their authority." 
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Part i. 8. 7, HO absolutc proof of his being the Messias, or of the truth 
^* ^^* of Christianity. He adds, consistently enough, that Christ- 

ianity is the allegorical sense of the Old Testament, and 
s. iL p. 92. is not improperly called mystical Judaism. In his reply 
Scheme of to Bishop Chandler, which he entitled The scheme of 
literal prophecy considered^ he attempts to prove that the 
book of Daniel is not genuine ; that it was written much 
later than the supposed date ; that what it describes in 
the last chapter was not a prediction of the future, but a 
record of the past ; and, generally, that the supposed 
prophecies are only subsequent accommodations; that 
Isa. vii. 14, refers to the child of the prophet himself.^ 
Collins was a vain, half-learned man, who devoted him- 
self with remarkable perseverance to the denial of Christian 
truth. His incapacity was exposed by Bentley, who has 
proved that he did not understand the authors whom he 
quoted'; his malignity against revealed religion is apparent 



' The arguments which he uses, both 
against prophecj* in general and such 
special predictions as those of Isaiah 
and Daniel, are similar to some which 
are employed by writers among our- 
selves. Such passages as the following 
are in the very spirit of Collins. They 
might pass for a transcript from his 
pages. 

" Still the general analogy of the 
Old Testament, which makes collective 
Israel, or the prophetic remnant, espe- 
cially the servant of Jehovah, and the 
comparison of chapters xlii. xHj^., may 
permit us to think the oldest inter- 
pretation the truest." — Essays and 
Rev. p. 73. 

** Israel would be acknowledged as in 
some sense still a Messiah, having borne 
centuries of reproach through the sin 
of the nations." — Ibid. p. 74. 

" Not only minute description of 
Antichrist's reign, but the stoppage 
of such description at* the precise date 
169 B.C., remove all philological and 
critical doubt as to the age of the 
book."— /6iV/. p. 76. 

** In distinguishing the man Daniel 
from our Book of Daniel, and in bring- 
ing the latter as low as the reign of 
Epiphanes, our author only follows tho 



admitted necessities of the case." -^ 
Ibid, p. 76. 

De Wette gives the old objections 
from Collins against Daniel, which are 
also borrowed by Mr. Greg, who says, 
with great boldness :** In all probability 
we have no remains of the real pro- 
phecies of the actual Daniel." — Creed 
of Christendom^ c. iv. p. 60. 

Dr. Strauss speaks thus ; " Predic- 
tions are put into the mouth of Daniel, 
a Jew living at the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, which could not have 
been written before the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes." — Life of Jesus, 
introd. s. xiii. p. 56. 

Jerome, in his preface to the Com- 
mentary on ike Book of Daniel, says, 
in reference to Porphyry, who em- 
ployed this argument : " Cujus im- 
pugn atio testimonium veritatis est, 
Tanta enim dictorum fides fuit ut 
propheta incredolis hominibus non 
videatur futura dixisse sed narrasso 
prseterita." (Tom. v. pars 2, col. 619.) 

"The adversaries of Daniel's writ- 
ings and of the Christian religion, since 
Porphyry's time, have been the same." 
— JBp, Chartdler, Vindication, book i. 
c. 1, s. 1. See for the genuineness of 
the prophecy of Daniel, pp. I — 1 92. 
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to any one who may think it worth while to consult his 
pages. Bentley was a scholar of the grand old type, in Bentiey. 
whose hands Collins was like a child in the grasp of a 
giant. He parts from him with a sensible, though some- 
what contemptuous wish, that " since by a little smatter- 
ing in learning and great conceit of himself he has lost Phiieieuth. 
his religion, he may find it again by harder study, and a works, m. 
humble mind/* ^ p- «^2. 



^ Fabriciofi, in his Lux Evangelii, 
enumerates more than fifty answers to 
the writings of Collins. He himself 
gives the titles of thirty-iive in his 
preface to the Scheme of literal pro- 
phecy considered. 

Mr. Pattison speaks of these two 
writers in the following terms: " Those 
Christian deists who, like Toland or 
Collins, approached most nearly in 
their belief to revelation, were treated 
not better, but worse, by the orthodox 
champions ; their larger admissions 
being imputed to disingenuousness or 
calculated reserve." — Essays and Rev. 
p. 301. And, again : " Nor is there any 
ground for thinking that Toland was 
insincere in his profession of rational 
Christianity, as was insinuated by his 
opponents." — Ibid. p. 258. 

The reputation of Toland has hitherto 
been extremely different. J. F. Bud- 
dseus says: *' An crassioriaut apertiori 
quadam ratione unqnam aliqais inter 
Christianos atheismum saum prodl- 
derit, quam Johannes Tolandus, geute 
Anglus, et ob impietatem hodie no- 
tissimus, valdd dubito." — De atheismo 
et supers, c. i. p. 57. 

In the preface also which he pre- 
fixed to Mosheim's Ancient Disci- 
pline of Christians, he ranks Toland 
with Spinoza, and calls him **homo 
omnis pietatis ct virtutis expers." See 
also Mosheim*s Comment, dc vita, fatis, 
ct scriptis J. Tolandi, appended to the 
same work. 

Deyling speaks of him as **bomo 
profanus et aadax,multisque schedis in 
Christianas religionis injuriam editis 
famosus." — Observat. MisceU. exercit. 
vii. t. 4, p. 748. And again : " Tolandus 
denuo hie prodit impietatem, stnporem, 
ct csBcitatem Judaica mult-o pejorem." 
— Ibid. p. 753. And he abundantly 



justifies the severity of the condemna- 
tion. 

Frickius joins his name with those 
of Spinoza and Uobbes as a triad of 
infidels. *' Spinozam, Hobbesium, To- 
landum, similesque tangi abs me facile 
intelligetur.** — Cura vet. eccles. circa 
canonem. prodoq. 

Dr. Waterland refers to the work of 
a learned foreigner who digested the 
creed of Toland into eight negative, 
and fifteen affirmative articles. Among 
the former, are the denial of incorpo- 
real spirits, of divine providence, of 
future rewards and punishments, of 
the inspiration of Scripture, of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Among the 
latter, that nature is eternal, and the 
only deity, that atheism is the religion 
of the wisest men, that miracles are 
frauds, that Moses was a pantheist, 
that an atheist is a better man than a 
theist, that religion does harm to a 
state. (Christianity Vind. viii. 51.) 

Jones, in his learned work on the 
canon, having exposed a remarkable 
instance of his falsehood, says : " This 
sorry, unbelieving critic governs his 
skill by his wicked principles, and has 
no other way to judge of spurious and 
genuine books than their opposition to 
Christianity." (Part ii. c. 17, p. 196.) 

Many instances of his malignity and 
misrepresentation are exposed by Dr. 
Mangey, in his answer to the Naza- 
renus. 

M. Amand Saintes calls him *' the 
implacable enemy of revealed religion." 
— Hist, of Rationalism^ c. x. p. 73. 

Strauss says that ** he pronounced 
the bible to be a collection of unau- 
thentic and fabulous books." — Life 
of Jesus, V. 5. 

And M. Pierre Leroux : ** On suit 
que Toland a fait contre le christian- 
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A.D. 1669— 
1731. 



Woolstone, a contemporary of Collins, had been a Fel- 
low of Sydney Sussex College, from which he was ex- 
pelled. He is chiefly known by his Six discourses on the 
miracles of our Blessed Lord, in which he writes with 
utter profaneness. He rejects the historical sense of the 
record. " The four gospels," he says, " are in no part 

Woolstone. a literal story, but a system of mystical philosophy and 
theology.** In the mythical, or, as he calls it, mystical, 
interpretation of Scripture, he has been beforehand with 
the present generation of critics ; and the modern Ger- 
man school has drawn its principles of exegesis from one 
of the least respectable of English deists. His incom- 
petence and want of good faith are conclusively proved by 

Smaibroke, Bishop Smalbrokc. He was a coarse, unscrupulous 
writer ; either his learning was very inexact, or the use 
which he made of it was very unprincipled and dishonest.^ 



nisme un livre intitule Le Nazareen." 
— De VhumaniUy ii. p. 239 note. 

Sach is the evidence of friend and 
foe. To call Toland a Christian, in 
any sense of the term, is either an in- 
stance of unpardonable ignorance, or 
a wanton perversion of language. 

Collins also was very differently esti- 
mated by others. Thus Deyling says : 
"Antonius Collins qui edito virulento 
libro, quo ipsa religionis Christianse 
fundamenta diruere audet," &c. — Oi- 
servat Mia. exercit. viii. t. 4, p. 763. 

M. de Gerando says of him truly, 
** Collins, en temoignant comme 
Hobbes, pour la revelation, un respect 
exterieure, dont, cependant, plus d'une 
fois, il fut accuse, avec assez de jus- 
tice, d'affaiblir les appuis," &c.- — Philos, 
mod, c. xv. p. 392. 

Fabricius, speaking of the Evidence 
from Miracles and Prophecy, says: 
" Utraque hsec sub idem tempus velut 
ex compromisso aggredi ac labefaotare 
instituerunt nefario ansu scriptis suis 
Antonius Collins et Thos. Woolstonus.** 
— Lux Evang, c. ix. p. 171. 

Among Swift's works is to be found 
Mr, Collinses Discourse on Free- 
thinking, put into plain English by way 
of abstract for the use of the poor. 
Printed in 1713. 



* His levity implies aberration of 
mind. In his reply to Bishop Gibson 
he says that " the taking him for an 
infidel was such a mistake as he 
thought no scholar could make." He 
dedicated the Defence of his discourses 
on miracles to Chief- Justice Ravmond, 
by whom he had been sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment ; and other dis- 
courses to different bishops. ** If I 
were an infidel, which I am not," he 
says, in the midst of a most profane 
page. 

The revival of old objections to the 
miracles of Scripture gives fresh value 
to the learned and conclusive answers 
which were given by such writers as 
Bishop Smaibroke. 

"The probability of some kind of 
mistake or deception somewhere, 
though we know not where, is greater 
than the probability of the event really 
happening in the way and from the 
causes assigned." — Essays and Rev, 
p. 106. 

**No testimony can reach the super- 
natural." — Ibid, p. 107. 

"The miracles in the sense of the 
old popular belief cannot be of any 
particular value but to him who is un- 
able to discover the power and wis- 
dom of the Creator in his natural 
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The bishop has exposed his defects, moral and intellectual, Refuution. 
in a learned and well-reasoned volume on the literal and 
historical truth of our Lord's miracles, which would re- 
pay the attentive study of theologians at the present time. 
He proves him to have quoted spurious writings for true, 
and to have falsified those that are genuine. Woolstone 
cites Origen and others to prove that, in the opinion of 
the fathers, miracles were merely a symbolical form of 
teaching, and that the only value of the record consists in 
its ethical signification. It is mentioned by Voltaire, who 
happened to be in England, that 30,000 copies of the 
work were exported to America. He has himself made 
great use of it, and so did the encyclopaedists ; with 
Strauss and his disciples it has been a text-book ; and 
the system which it maintains has lately received the 
sanction of some English churchmen.^ 

Matthew Tindal was the son of a clergyman in Devon- a.d. 1666— 

• . 1738 

shire. He was a Fellow of All Souls, having been a pupil ,j.j^^^^ 
of Hickes ; he became a Roman Catholic in 1685, and 
three years later returned to the English church. He had 
served under James H. ; he changed his form of religion 

regulation of the world," &c. — SirausSf of the earth*8 motion, of a reversal of 

Letter to Hirzel and others^ p. 18. its motion, of waters standing in a 

"Whether Christ has healed sick per- solid heap, of witchee, and a variety of 

sons through a mere ^ord or touch, apparitions." — Essays and Mev, p. 17 6. 

what is that to us, who are no longer "The spiritual significance is the 

benefited by it, and who will never be same, of the transfiguration, of open- 

able to do the same? " — Ibid. p. 20. ing blind eyes, of causing the tongue 

In 1725, Woolstone published The of the stammerer to speak plainly, of 

Moderator between an Infidel and an feeding multitudes with bread in the 

Apostate^ on occasion of the contro- wilderness, of cleansing leprosy, what- 

versy arising on Collins's Grounds of ever links may be deficient in the 

the Christian Religion, traditional record of particular events." 

His six discourses on the miracles — Ibid. jt. 202. 

he published 1727—1730. Of Baron Bunsen, Dr. Williams 

He enforced the allegorical scheme says that "The fall of Adam repre- 

of interpretation in two publications sents with him ideally the circumscrip- 

entitled Origenis Adamantii Renati tion of our spirits in limits of flesh and 

epist prima etsecunda, time, and practically the selfish nature, 

^ Thus it is said that " [Jnder the with which we fall from the likeaess 

terms of the sixth article one may of God, which should be fulfilled in 

accept literally, or allegorically, or as maa" — Ibid. p. 88. 

parable, or poetry, or legend, the story Again, *< The passage of the Bed Sea 

of a serpent tempter, of an ass speak- may be interpreted with the latitude 

ing with man's voice, of an arresting of poetry,*' &c. — Ibid. p. 59. 
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His doc- 
trines. 



Christ- 
ianity as 
old as Crea- 
tion, c ix. 
p. 135. 

A.D. 1743. 
Morgan. 



at the revolution, and calumniated his old master in his 
will. In 1730 he published Christianity as old as the 
Creation ; or the Gospel a republication of the religion 
of nature, which is said to have received a hundred and 
six replies. He identified reason with religion, and gave 
the name of superstition to all which goes beyond. He is 
clear and exact in his style, but singularly untrustworthy 
in his use of authorities. In his system he set the religion 
of reason against the religion of revelation; and he 
denied that we could have any certainty, except of the 
former. He held that God has, at all times, given suffi- 
cient means for knowing what He requires ; that the religion 
of nature is absolutely perfect; that revelation cannot 
add to its perfection ; and that they who magnify revela- 
tion weaken the grounds of natural religion, and, in- 
deed, of all religion, since, as he affirms, there cannot be 
two independent rules of action. His citations are from 
the fathers, as well as from modern writers. He takes 
frequent advantage of what contemporary theologians 
had spoken, often very carelessly, on the subject of na- 
tural religion. His scheme is expressed in a sentence 
of his own, ** The law of nature either is, or is not, a 
perfect law : if the first, it is not capable of addition ; if 
the last, does it not argue want of wisdom in the legislator 
in first enacting such an imperfect law ; and then in let- 
ting it continue thus imperfect from age to age ; and at 
last, thinking to make it absolutely perfect by simply add- 
ing some merely positive and arbitrary precepts?*'^ 

Thomas Morgan, who died about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, had been a dissenting preacher ; but 
was removed from his office on account of his opinions. 
He was, in succession, presbyterian, Arian, quaker, and 
deist. He was bitter and contemptuous, but the most 
acute reasoner among the writers of his school. His 



' His Eights of the -Christian 
Church was published in 1706. It 
seems to have been boiTowed partly 



from Spinoza, De jure ecclesiastico- 
rum, and partly from Hobbes's Levia- 
than, 
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Moral philosopher was published in 1737> at first 
anonymously. Among other positions, he endeavoured to 
prove that there is an entire discrepancy between the Old 
and New Testaments ; that the Israelites were so cor- 
rupted by their long residence in Egypt that Moses was 
obliged, in many things, to allow their superstitions ; that 
the Mosaic dispensation was not a divine revelation, but 
merely a social national law ; that priesthood and ritual 
belonged only to a worldly arrangement ; that all mystery 
is but misunderstood allegory ; that Christianity was no new 
revelation, but only a restoration of the old faith, a subli- 
mated Judaism ; and that the disciples taught according 
to Jewish prejudices. He denied prophecy and miracles, 
and reproduced the alleged contradictions of the bible 
in his Moral philosopher ; he says that the Jewish 
prophets foretold nothing but what was imminent, and 
what every man with eyes in his head must have fore- p. 290. 
seen as unavoidable. He is guilty of endless misquo- Hisdisho- 
tations and perversions of Scripture, which were fully ex- p^5.^^" 
posed in a reply entitled. The immorality/ of the moral 
philosopher. He calls himself and his friends Christians, 
deists, orthodox believers, or Christian Jews. He fre- 
quently repeats that no doctrine is to be received unless as 
far as our reason accepts it, or as it is commended by our 
moral sense. In his objections to the doctrine of the 
atonement he agrees in most points with Mr. Jowett and 
some modem churchmen. He introduced the explanation 
by natural causes which Paulus seems to have borrowed ; 
and he applied it to such cases of alleged miracles as the 
water from the rock, the crossing of the Red Sea, the 
plagues of Egypt, &c. And he anticipated Baur of 
Tiibingen, in maintaining a distinction between the teach- 
ing of St. Peter and St. Paul : the former he calls the 
head of the Jewish party ; the latter, the head and chief 
of the free-thinkers. 

Lord Bolingbroke, who was among the last of the a.d.1672— 
deistical writers, is said to have learned reading in his 
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Lord Bo- childhood from the 119th Psalm. In 1715 he fled to 
France, in order to avert the consequence of his participa- 
tion in the rebellion ; he returned after a few years, and 
died at the age of eighty. He left his manuscripts to be 
published after his death ; Dr. Johnson's well-known say- 
ing expresses the nature of their contents, and the spirit 
of the writer ; he makes the church and the faith itself 
subordinate to the state ; he attempts to prove that 
different religions have arisen from necessary adaptation 
to the unreasonableness of the people ; that the trade of 
priests has ever been to invent and maintain lies ; that 
all philosophers, including Leibnitz and Cudworth, as 
Extra- well as Plato and Socrates, were mad. He throws doubts 
suitements. on the Mosaic books ; he finds the history incredible ; he 
affirms that there is a great diflference between the original 
state of Christianity and the present^ ; that the apostles, 
and others since their time, have made additions, till it 
assumed its present form ; that many superstitions, among 
them the doctrine of the Trinity, came from Egypt. He 
speaks with contempt of Scripture, its ethical as well as 
its doctrinal system. His life and his principles were in 
entire harmony ; a Westminster jury presented his works 
as subversive of religion and morals, a sufficient indica- 
tion of public opinion. 

Thomas Chubb, an uneducated man of humble station, 
yet shrewd and self-taught, published several deistical 
writings, among the number, a Discourse on the prodigal 
son ^, in answer to Bishop Butler. He wrote, from time 



A.D. 1679— 
1748. 

Ghabb. 



» " So vast a nnmber of the early 
decisions are practically obsolete, and 
even many of the doctrinal statements 
are plainly unfitted for permanent 
use.'* — Essays and Rev, p. 41. 

** We can acknowledge the great va- 
lue of the forms in which the first ages 
of the church defined the truth, and yet 
refuse to be bound by them. We can 
use them, and yet endeavour to go 
beyond them, just as they aUo went 
beyond the legacy which was left us 
by the^apostles." — Ibid, p. 44. 



"To attribute to St. Paul or the 
Twelve the abstract notion of Christ- 
ian truth, which afterwards sprang up 
in the Catholic Church, is the same 
sort of anachronism as to attribute to 
them a system of philosophy." — Ibid, 
p 354. 

* A Discourse of the Prodigal Son, 
in which these doctrines, viz., that men 
are rendered acceptable to Crod, and 
that sinners are recommended to his 
mercy either by the perfect obedience, or 
the meritorious sufferingSy or the pre^ 
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to time, tracts on various subjects, which after his death, 
were published in two volumes.^ He urged the moral 
objection agaiust the Gospel history ; he thinks it 
probable that Christ lived and taught, because the wide- 
spread belief in Him, as an actually existing person, can- 
not be otherwise accounted for ; but he does his best to 
invalidate the evidence from prophecy and miracles ; the 
doctrines of the New Testament he calls private opinions. Denial of 
He makes reason the sole foundation of belief ; and comes 
to the same conclusion as Tindal, though by a different 
road, that Christianity, so far as it is true, must be iden- 
tical with natural religion. His argument is narrow and 
one-sided, but often very acute. ^ 

The controversy was now silenced for a time ; it had 
lasted long, and had left its bad marks on the age. If we 
take Herbert to have been the first, and Bolingbroke to 



Scripture. 



vailing intercession of Christy or by one 
or other^ or by all of these, are parti- 
cularly considered and refuted, by Tho- 
mas Chubb, 

* These are the titles of two of his 
treatises : A Discourse concerning Rea- 
son with regard to Religion and Divine 
Revelation, wherein is shown that Rea- 
son either is, or titat it ought to be, a 
sufficient guide in matters of Religion, 
by Thomas Chubb. London, 1731. Four 
Tracts, viz.. An inquiry concerning the 
books of the New Testament, whether 
they were written by Divine Inspiration, 
and against the Inspiration of the New 
Testament from supposed mistakes in 
matters of fact, and in tfie inference de- 
duced, 

* Mr. Pattison says that " many of 
the deists were men of worth and pro- 
bity ; of none of them is anything known 
which would make them worse men 
than the average of their class in life. 
Mr. Chichester says: * Tindal was in- 
famous for vice in general •/ but I 
have not been able to trace his autho.- 
rity for the assertion." — EssaysandRev, 

p. 327. 

It is a statement of unusual bold- 
ness. The facts by which it is contra- 
dicted are very familiarly known. 
Blount destroyed his life, because he 
was disappointed in his wish to marry 



his sister-in-law, Woolstone's beha- 
viour was only excusable on the ground 
of mental aberration. Lord Bolingbroke 
was in every respect a bad man ; his 
public reputation was low, even in that 
worst period of English statesmanship 
at which he lived, when truth, and 
honour, and loyalty were almost ex- 
tinct; his private character is chiefly 
remarkable for the grace and courtesy 
which concealed the coarseness of a very 
vicious life. About Morgan very little 
is known. Of Tindal, Semler says that 
he was ** vitae pravitate insignior." (/n- 
stit, ad doct. Christ, lib. discend, proleg, 
p. 78. ) There is a publication bearing 
this title. The religious, rationed^ ar^ 
moral conduct of Matthew Tindal, 
LL.D,, late Fellow of AU Souls College 
in Oxford, Ih a letter to a friend, by 
a member of the same College, Lon- 
don, 1735. The charges are distinct 
enough, and remained unrefated. Of 
Collins and Toland we have spoken 
already. Thomas Chubb, the journey- 
man glovemaker of Salisbury, seems 
to have been the most respectable of 
these writers. He was an industrious 
man, providing for his family by a life of 
labour and self-denial, and at the same 
time cultivating the intellectual power 
which a better education would have 
enabled him to pat to a higher use. 
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have been the last of the deistical school, the intervening" 
century was as dark and unhopeful a period as any in our 
whole annals. The intellect and heart of the nation were 
benumbed ; the conscience had grown torpid ; a corre- 
sponding mediocrity in morals seemed the greatest attain- 
ment ; a dead level, above which no one tried to rise. 
Enthusiasm there was none, no deep conviction, no 
earnest striving for a principle. There was nothing to 
stir the imagination, or touch the heart ; philosophy, 
poetry, and art, seemed buried in a common grave ; truth 
and nobleness had lost their place ; utilitarian ethics 
answered to formalism in theology. It was a miserable 
Influence of effect of the leuffthened discussion that books and ser- 

uGism on 

the age. mons had become deeply influenced by the hard polemical 
spirit of the time. Men had argued about the faith so 
long, that they had forgotten its higher office to mould the 
heart and life. Some churchmen made ruinous conces- 
sions, meeting the deist on his own ground, and setting 
themselves to prove that revelation contains nothing contra- 
dictory to human reason ; and that the Gospel was only 
the enlargement of the original law, wdtli additional 
sanctions. But there were also better and wiser men than 
these, clergymen like Bishop Wilson, and laymen like 
Robert Nelson, who held higher and truer principles ; and 
they were silently preparing the way for a great reaction. 
We should be very ungrateful if we forgot Mill, or 
Kennicott, or Walton, to whom criticism owes so much, 
and whose names are not, even yet, eclipsed by greater ; 
or Bull, whom foreign churchmen joined with our own in 
honouring ; or Stillingfleet, or Fell. There were, doubt- 
less, many good and learned men like the rector of Ep- 
worth, of whom we only hear, as if by accident, in the 
life of his son. 

Great scholars in that age spoke with mingled abhor- 
rence and contempt of deistical writings, and they amply 
vindicate the justice of their judgment. It is a very omi- 
nous circumstance, that some churchmen among ourselves. 
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whose office gives weight to their words, speak in so Sympathy 
widely different a tone about the same works, and tell dQhtai ^ 
us that the objections are genuine, and the charges solid ; 
that the champions of Christianity were ashamed and 
unable to defend its supernatural character; that books 
written against deism availed nothing towards producing 
its decline ; and that the attack and defence were much 
upon a par,^ 

There are many likewise who exaggerate the perils of Exaggera- 
the present time, as if they had no parallel, and yet the 
periods of church life, with their good and their evil, are 
continually recurring. The doubts and difficulties which 
are represented as the result of deeper research and ex- 
acter criticism, turn out, after all, to be the mere repro- 
duction of the thoughts which were expressed by a 
generation of writers who lived a century and a half ago.^ 



* Mr. Pattison says very truly that 
the objections were " not pitched me- 
taphysically high." They were in 
reality often low and grovelling ; and 
throughout the series of deistical pub- 
lications there is hardly a trace of 
earnest truth-seeking. Those who 
know them best will wonder most 
at the favourable judgment of their 
recent critic. 

"The objections urged against re- 
velation in the course of the deistical 
controversy were no chimseras of a 
sickly brain, but solid charges ; the 
points brought into public discussion 
were the points at which the revealed 
system itself impinges on human rea- 
son." — Essays and Rev, 283, 

" The objections it meets are not 
new and unseasoned objections, but 
such as had worn well, and had borne 
the rub of controversy, because they 
were genuine." — Ihid, p. 287. 

" Perhaps, on the whole, we might 
be borne out in saying that the defence 
is at least as good as the attack." — 
Ibid. p. 296. 

" When it came to the supernatu- 
ral part of Christianity its embarrass- 
ment began. It was forced to keep 
it as much in the background as pos< 
sible, or to bolster it up by lame and 
inadequate reasonings." — Ibid, p. 297. 



** To whatever causes is to be attri- 
buted the decline of deism, from 1750 
onwards, the books polemically written 
against it cannot reckon amongst 
them."— /6id p. 304. 

If the volume written by Collins 
On the grounds and reasons of the 
Christian religion, or his Scheme of 
literal prophecy considered, were laid 
side by side with Bishop Chandler's 
Defence of Christianity, or his Fi'n- 
dication of the defence, Mr. Pattison 
would probably retract so strange a 
statement. 

* A representation of the present 
state of religion with regard to the late 
excessive growth of infidelity, heresy, 
and profaneness, drawn up by the 
upper house of convocation. London, 
1711. 

" The authority of the present canon 
of Scripture has been represented as 
standing upon a very precarious foun- 
dation, and the inspiration of the 
whole has been called in question." 

"The miracles recorded in Scrip- 
tare have been disputed, and com- 
pared to the fabulous relations of 
those which occur in heathen writers." 

"All mysteries in religion have 
been exploded as absurd and useless 
speculations, and several fundamental 
articles of our most holy faith have 
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Their unbelief had no scientific form and hardly any pre- 
tence to a philosophical basis ; there were no signs of 
earnestness or truth-seeking ; few of their number were 
learned men or deep thinkers, or worthy in any way. In 
their blind hatred to religion they seem to have caught up 
such weapons as came most readily to hand ; and yet it 
will be found that they have anticipated every point, whe- 
ther the authority of Scripture may be now in question, or 
the truth of prophecy, or the reality of miracles, or the 
ethical character of the Gospel, or the relation in which it 
stands to history and philosophy. 

It is not, however, the revival of infidelity in this nar- 
row and limited form which we have to dread. The 
moral and religious condition of the eighteenth century, 
whether it be taken for the cause, or the effect, or both in 
part, has served to discredit the system of unbelief with 
which it is bound up. And the progress of thought, and 
especially the cultivation of mental science, render its re- 
newal hopeless. Men may cling closer to Christianity, as 
the only satisfaction for the deep longing after truth and 
goodness which they have not stifled ; or they may become 
altogether unbelievers, and fall into an abyss darker and 
more hopeless still, but that they should be deists after 
the fashion of Collins, or Morgan, or Tindal, is impossible. 



not only been called in question but 
rejected." 

**The natural immortality of the 
soul hath upon different schemes and 
views been opposed as a vulgar error; 
and the necessity of all human thoughts 
and actions has been asserted, to the 
overturning the foundation of all re- 
ligion, whether natural or instituted, 
and to the rendering all notions of 
good and evil, of rewards and punish- 
ments, whether in this life or the next, 
groundless and vain.'* (P. 4.) 

Bentlcy gives this as the summary 
of the deijstical system in his time: 
*' That the soul is material and mortal, 
Christianity an imposture, the Scrip- 
ture a forgery, the worship of God 



superstition, hell a fable, and heaven a 
dream, our life without providence, 
and our death without hope." — PhiU" 
leuth. Lips, i. 4. 

*' Atheism and theism are now got 
from the court to the exchange ; they 
begin to talk them in shops and stalls, 
and Spinoza and Hobbes are grown 
common to the very rabble.*' — Ni- 
choVs Conf. with aTheist, (Pref.) 

" The greatest encouragement which 
infidelity meets with is from some 
philosophical gentlemen^ who find 
that the Scripture seems to contradict 
some notions in philosophy which they 
have espoused, or some experiments 
of the truth of which they are per- 
suaded."* — Ibid, 
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theism is. 



The danger which threatens us from the reproduction of 
deistical objections is not connected with any probable re- 
vival of the shallow and heartless system to which they 
belong, but with the removal of barriers which help to 
defend us from a far deeper and more intellectual form of 
unbelief. Pantheism, or the philosophy of identity, which What Pan- 
destroys the distinction between thought and its object, 
between creation and the Creator, is the renewal of an 
ancient heresy which has reappeared at intervals from the 
earliest period. It seems to make large admissions, while 
it really leaves nothing to deny. It takes all foundation 
from morals, and all meaning from doctrine ; it would 
leave us without the possibility of revelation or providence, 
without the belief in a personal God, or even of our own 
separate individuality ; and when all hope and all reality 
are thus destroyed, there is no spot of firm ground re- 
maining on which to plant our feet.^ 



> Archbishop Whatelej says that 
** the opponents of Christianity gene- 
rally reject the belief of a personal 
deity ; and yet they do not usually 
call themselves atheists, but apply the 
term * God * to the system of the uni- 
Terse itself ; and the greater part of 
them assume the title of Christians. 
They believe in Christianity all but 
the history and the doctrines. The 
history they consider as partly true, 
but partly a myth, and pardy an 
exaggerated and falsified report ; and 



the doctrines as a mixture of truth 
with errors and pious frauds." — An- 
notations on Paleyf p. 30. 

''When the ancients are said to 
hold the pre- and post-existence of 
the soul, and therefore to attribute a 
proper eternity to it, we must not 
suppose that they understood it to 
be eternal in its distinct and peculiar 
existence, but that it was discerped 
from the substance of God, in time, 
and would, in time, be re-joined and 
re-solved into it again. This they cx- 
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Pantheism, in modern times, is closely connected by 
descent with that which prevailed in remote places, and 
distant times, though it never before assumed the same 
scientific shape, nor was followed with the same boldness 
to its legitimate consequences ; indeed, for obvious reasons, 
it was never stated with the same unconcealed directness 
of aim. The oldest recorded pantheism was that of 
Xenophaues, a contemporary of Pythagoras, and the 
founder of the Eleatic school. His system was deve- 
loped by his disciple Parmeuides. Its key-note is unity. 
Hindoo philosophy teaches that the souls of mankind are 
an emanation from the Deity ; and by necessary conse- 
quence, what seem to be human acts are really manifesta- 
tions of the divine agency. Dr. Mill, and no one had a 
more accurate knowledge of the subject, tells us that 
the esoteric doctrine of Brahminism is the same as the 
philosophy of Schelling and Hegel. It identifies the 
spirit of man with the spirit of the universe. By con- 
on Panthe- templation of the eternal, man becomes one with the 

jam a iyf L 

pp. '66— 70, object of his thought. Hence it is his great object to 
live above all individual relations and duties, and to lose 
his own separate being in the great undivided existence. 
The same pantheistic form is to be found in the mysterious 
theology of the Buddhist, which has in extensive pro- 
vinces of India displaced Brahminism, but still retains the 
elements which have formed the greatest speculative 
temptation to all who are without revelation, and which 
possess an especial attraction for the Easterns. It seems 
to have formed part of Gnosticism, which borrowed its 



Brahmiii- 

See Dr. 
Mill's Ob- 
senratioiis 



Mill, 8. It. 
p. 160. 



plained by a bottle filled with se&- 
water, which swimming awhile npon 
the ocean, did, on the bottle's break- 
ing, flow in again, and mingle with the 
common mass." — Warburton, Div, 
leg. book iii. s. 4, p. 421. 

See also Cudworth, Intett. Syst book 
i. c. 4, pp. 532 — 5d7. 

There is a passage in- Cicero, De 
Naturd Deorum, in which Velleius is 
introduced speaking thus : — 



"Pythagoras, qui eensuit animam 
esse per naturam rerum omnem inten- 
tam, et commeantem, ex qao nostri ani« 
mi carperentur, non vidit, distractione 
hamanorum animoram discerpi et la- 
cerari deum, et cum miseri aninu 
essent, quod plerisque contingeret, 
tum dei partem esse miseram: quod 
fieri non potest. Cur autem quid- 
quam ignoraret animus hominis si 
esset deus," &c. (lib. i. s. 2, p. 447.) 
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doctrine from the East, and probably came originally from 
India, as Beausobre suggests. However much it was 
despised by the Neoplatonists, it bore a great resemblance 
to their philosophy, and perhaps contributed to its for- 
mation. Plotinus, and the others, in their speculations 
on the possible extension of knowledge, reaching at last 
to the identification of thought and being, were nothing 
else but pantheists. They reproduced what the imagi- 
native Orientals had expressed as the result of their 
philosophy, derivation of all things from the supreme 
existence by emanation, with absorption as the final 
term ; and, by applying it to the facts of the Gospel, 
including the incarnation which is the central truth, they Pantheism 
left nothing to be believed as a positive historical record. Lnd^"Se?^ 
It is to be traced in Aristotle's system of nature, in which ^^^ 
the principle of the good and the perfect is represented as 
pervading all things, and producing the movement which 
tends, through all change, jto the great ultimate issue. 
Averroes, the philosopher of Cordova, who is said to 
have had the disadvantage of reading Aristotle in a bad 
Arabic version, by his influence during the early part 
of the middle ages, especially in the Spanish schools, 
extended over a wide area the authority of the great 
master, and in some measure exaggerated his opinions.^ 
The language of the peripatetics was afterwards translated 
into the phrases of the schoolmen, as that of Plato had been 
in use among theologians at different periods long before. 
Pantheism is essentially the same everywhere. Taught 
by a Brahmin, an Alexandrian, a scholastic, or a modern 



1 When the school of Athens was 
closed by order of Jastinian, the Neo- 
platonists took their philosophy to Asia. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the Arabians, deriving their knowledge 
in a considerable measure from this 
source, carried their intellectual renown 
to a great height. At Bagdad, and 
Bassora, and Tunis there were cele- 
brated schools of philosophy, as weU 
as those which were established by the 



Moors at Seville, and Grenada, and 
Toledo. Algazalli, who taught at 
Bagdad, may be said to have antici- 
pated Descartes ; and Averroes, in 
Spain, had a reputation almost equal 
to that of Albert the Great. Jews, at 
this period, abounded both in France 
and Spain : D. Kimchi was the great 
teacher at Narbonue, and Maimonides 
at Cordova. 
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German pliilosopher ; whether written in Sanskrit, or in 
the languages of Europe, it is a dark, despairing doctrine, 
an ocean which has neither shore nor soundings. It 
emerged, again and again, through the whole of that 
intellectual period which we have named the dark ages. 
It was an inheritance which Alexandria bequeathed, 
though its origin dates from a more distant place, and a 
remoter time. It was taught by Scot Erigena and by 
Roscellin, by Abelard and by Duns, sometimes in its 
material form, and sometimes in its idealistic.^ 

The thirteenth century was not a very prosperous 
period for the church. Innocent III. failed to subdue by 
his severities the progress of unsound opinions against 
which the earnest teaching and the holy life of Bernard 
of Clairvaux had formed a protest a century before. 
Philosophy was still in conflict with the orthodox faith. 
HeresieB of Arnold of Brescia, who had been a scholar of Abelard, 
teenth cen- and who was Condemned by the Lateran council under 
*ajy« Eugenius II., as well as Gilbert de la Porret, who was 

condemned by the council of Rheims, and by Eugenius 
III., had left disciples who inherited their views of the 
divine nature. Peter de Bruys, afterwards -put to death, 
disseminated in the mountains of the Vaudois the doctrine 
which he had learned at Narbonne, his native town, from 
the Arabian Jews ; while Alain des Isles, or de Ryssel, 
who returned to his monastery after resigning the 
bishopric which he had held for thirteen years, and who, 
for his wide extent of knowledge, was called Doctor 
universalis, appears to have used an influence in the same 
direction. Though there seems no sufficient reason to 
pronounce him a pantheist, he did much to circulate 
through the schools of France the works of the false 
Dionysius and the writings of Scot Erigena. 

^ "Ainsi, iinit6 de substance, plu- 31. Rousselot, c, xyiii. p. 17. See Mill, 

ralit^ dans les manifestations, telle est s. iv. He points oat some differences 

encore la formule qae nous trouvons between the pantheism of the heathens 

aux deux extremites de la carridre and that of modern Europe, to the dis- 

du realisme, dans le moyen age." — advantage of the latter. 
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In the year 1209 Amaury de Bene^ was condemned by Amauryde 
the theological faculty, as well as by the council of Paris. 
His books were burned ; whether he himself shared the 
same fate is doubtful. Not much is known of him, 
except that he had been a student of the university, and 
that he displayed unusual boldness in diffusing pantheistic 
doctrines. The writings of Aristotle were suppressed at 
the same time, because it was supposed that they pro- 
moted the prevailing form of heresy. The books of his 
disciple, David de Dinant, were forbidden, under excom- David de 
munication, by the same council, and burned. The 
treatise De causisy which was once attributed to Aristotle, 
was the text- book in the schools of which Amaury and 
his pupil were the avowed heads. 

Among the schoolmen, it was the realist party whose Reaiista. 
opinions seemed to border closest on the special kind of 
infidelity which had been thus condemned. The extreme 
statement of their views always brought them perilously 
near to the denial of distinct personality, as if all creatures 
were but the objective reflection of the infinite existence. 
So, in the recoil from, the logical hardness and formality 
into which the middle age theology had fallen, when mys- 
ticism became the antithesis of scholasticism, many earnest 
hearts, filled with longing after closer communion with Mystics. 
God, were betrayed into the use of language which. 



^ M. EoiiBselot ealls him ** Un des 
paDtheistes les plus prononces de tout 
le moyen a^e.*' — Etudes sur la phiL 
c. xii. p. 141. 

The pope (Innocent III.) confirmed 
the sentence against Amauiy, at the 
fourth Lateran eouncil, in these re- 
markable words : " Heprobamus etiam 
et damnamus perversissimum dogma 
impii AlmaricifCujus mentem sic Pater 
mendacii excsecayit, ut ejus doctrina 
non tam bseretica censenda sit, quam 
insana." — Nat, Alex, sasc. xiii. c. 3, 
art. 2. 

He held this, among other heresies : 
" Omnes creaturas tandem in Deum 
redire, et in Ipsnm converti, nt sint 
nnum individnnm cum Ipso/' which 



is the doctrine of absorption. Ana 
again : *' Omnia unum ; quia qnicquid 
est, est Dens ;*' or, in the formula in 
which Gerson sums up his opinions : 
** Omnia Deus, Deus omnia ; Creator 
et creatura idem." 

There was a certain Alexander to 
whom Albertus Magnus refers : ** Al- 
exander Epicureus dixit Deum esse 
materiam, vel non esse extra ipsam, et 
omnia essentialiter esse Deum, et for- 
mas esse accidentia imaginata,"&c.— 
Bousselotf c. xii. p. 149. The date at 
which he lived is uncertain ; but M. de 
Eonsseiut supposes him to have been 
among those whose doctrine Darid de 
Dinant followed. 
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however innocently and piously used, was dangerously 
like the formula in which deadly unbelief expressed its 
meaning. They desired, in deep humility, to lose them- 
selves in the closeness of divine communion ; to be 
nothing, that God might be all ; to exalt Him by their 
self-annihilation. They seem to have been often uncon- 
scious of the meaning conveyed by the words which they 
employed ; and often, in the very intenseness of devotion, 
to have forgotten the perilous use to which others might 
Hugode put their phrases. Hugo de S. Victor, the great mystic 
&c. ' of the twelfth century, continually employs sentences 
which, though they may be capable of a good interpre- 
tation, were obviously of pantheistic tendency. Even 
Bonaventura, in his deep desire for oneness of spirit with 
his Lord, uses expressions which, in other lips, would 
seem inconsistent with the distinct divine personality. 
In the fourteenth century, we find the "-brethren of the 
free spirit " accused on this ground, and with far greater 
justice. Mysticism, as the refuge from doctrines which 
had become subtle and lifeless, spread far and wide. 
Free bro- especially in Germany. Free religious fellowships sprang 
up as witnesses to a great movement, originating in the 
dead and corrupt state of the church. In the Nether- 
lands, as early as the eleventh century, communities of 
men and women were formed for the maintenance of a 
more devout and holy life. They directed their contem- 
plation to the manifestation of God in men. Their 
pantheism was idealistic, that is, having its origin in human 
consciousness ; which Spinoza afterwards shaped into a 
philosophy. Some might be simply called quietists, 
placing all blessedness in freedom from active movement 
of thought, or will ; others passed into the excess of 
profaneness in expressing their identity with the divine 
essence ; their statements are often so extravagant, that 
it is impossible to reconcile them with any religious 

Natalis Alexander sajs that the demned because '* staltissime assemit 
books of David de Dinant were con- Denm eese primam materiam." His 



therbood. 
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faith. Whether the reports of their immorality were 
well founded or not, there is no question of the infidel 
doctrines which they held.^ During the whole of the 
fourteenth century they were subjected to the extremity of 
punishment, but they continued to exist in Strasburg, 
Constance, Lubeck, and other places. 

Henry Eckhart was probably a Saxon ; the date of his Eckhart. 
birth is uncertain, he died about 1325, Not much is 
known of his life ; he became a Dominican, was made 
a doctor in theology, and attained great reputation as a 
preacher at Cologne ; in 1307 we find him vicar-general 
of Bohemia. It was probably at Paris that he came into 
communication with the Beghards, and adopting their 
pantheistic views, he reduced them to a more scientific 
form ; he taught the doctrine of identity, and of ab- 
sorption into the divine essence. He was devoted to 
Plato, and accepted from Amaury, and David de Dinant, 
the doctrine which they in turn derived from Scot. His 
influence was immense, on account of his learning and 
high character, and the system which he constructed, with- 
out being expressly designed to contravene the Christian 
faith, destroyed its very foundations.^ " His fundamental His system, 
notion is God*s eternal efflux from Himself, and no less 
eternal reflux into Himself ; the procession of the creature 
from God, and the return of the creature, by self-denial 
and elevation above all that is of a created nature, back P!!?»°°» 

, , D. 111. part 

into God again.** It was Oriental doctrine which he i,p. 24 



authorities are Heisterbach, and Bigor- 
dus, a contemporary writer. 

Thomas Aquinas, in discussing the 
question of the divine nature, refers to 
Amaury and his disciples, especially 
David de Dinant, as holding false doc- 
trines on this point. 

M. Rou^selotsays of Amaury : " C'est 
S. Anselme, c'est Guillaume de Cham- 
peaux, moins leur catholicisme." — 
Etudes, c. xii. p. HI ; which is an 
extravagant criticism. In another 
passage he speaks still more broadly : 
** Le realisme debarrasse de tout son 



attirail, n*est moins que le pantheisme 
d*Amauri de Chartres, et de David de 
Dinant." — Etudes sur la phU. c xxiii. 
p. 327. 

1 ** This fundamental principle, that 
God is the Being of all beings, the only 
real existence, unavoidably led them 
to consider all things, without excep- 
tion, as comprised in Him, and even 
the meanest creature as participant of 
the divine nature and life." — UUmanrCs 
Reformers before Ref book iii. part 1, 
c 2. 

' Dr. Ullmann says that it is to be 
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1381. 



taught. He was suspended from his office by the arch- 
bishop of Cologne, which he probably did not much 
regard. His writings were condemned by the pope after 
his death ^, but he was himself spoken of as having 
retracted his opinions, and as having died in the faith. 
He was perhaps the more gently treated, because he had 
sided with a predecessor of the pope against Philip the 
Fair. He had joined the Beghards and those who called 
themselves the ** Friends of God.'* His own life was 
distinguished by purity and goodness. He disparaged 
external forms and acts of worshipi. He announced com- 
munion with God to be the one paramount object of 
Christian life, with annihilation of self as the preliminary 
to unity with the Eternal and Absolute. He anticipated 
much which has been said by Hegel, whose followers 
hold him in the highest reverence ; and, what is much 
more to his honour, John Tauler speaks of him with 
great respect.^ He seems to have been personally a re- 
ligious man, who was betrayed into the use of words the 
full force of which he had not mastered ; and to have 
verged towards a form of unbelief more subtle and 
perilous than any other, because while it attracts some 
persons by its apparent depth of philosophy, it beguiles 
others who are in no respect philosophers, but desire 
closeness of union with God.^ 

John Ruysbroek, born near the close of the thirteenth 
century, was vicar of the church of S. Gudule, in Brus- 



regarded as the most important medi- 
eval prelude to the pantheistic specn- 
latioDS of modern times. — Reformers 
before Ref book iii. part I, c. 2. 

* Twenty-seven of Eckhart*s pro- 
positions were condemned bj John 
XXII. in the bull of 1329. Among 
them are the following : — X. ** Nos 
transformamur totaliter in Denm et 
convertimnr in Enm ; sicut in Sacra- 
mento Eucharistiae panis convertitur 
in corpus Christi, sic ego convertor in 
Enm, quod Ipse operatur me snum 
esse ; nnnm non simile.'' XIT. " Quic- 



qnid divinsB natursB proprinm est, id 
totum hominis justi proprinm esse. 
Qnamobrem ilium operari quicquid 
Deus operatur ; una cum ipso coelum 
et terram creasse." — Nat, Alex, 8.xili. 
c. 3, art. 12. 

' See the History and life of Dr. 
John Tauler, translated from the Oer- 
man by Miss Winkworth. 

' See Ullmann, book iii. part 1, c. 
2. He refers, as his authority, to 
Dr. Schmidt, Theol. Stud, und Krit. 
1839. 
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sels, where he attracted a multitude of hearers, among 
them Tauler and Gerhard Groot. He became the great 
teacher of reformed mysticism in Germany^ and the Low 
Countries. The " brethren of the common lot " became 
purified, and produced many eminent examples of piety 
and holy living. He died at the age of eighty-eight. 
Some of his writings fell into the hands of Gerson, who 
was himself a mystic, though learned, and moderate, and 
devoted to the church ; he made them the foundation of 
a charge for which, though it was afterwards modified, 
there seems to have been considerable reason.*^ According 
to Ruysbroek, the soul, in the fulness of contemplation, 
becomes wholly changed, and swallowed up in the divine 
Being. Without intending to destroy individuality, he Langnage 
dwells on the oneness with God attainable by the contem- vm^r^" 
plative Christian ; and, in spite of his personal faith and 
goodness, uses language very easily misunderstood and 
perverted to the form of heresy, into which mysticism was 
in continual danger of falling.^ 

At the Reformation these brotherhoods virtually died 
out; some passed into the monasteries of the Roman 
church ; some were absorbed in Protestant communities. 
Their spirit, in a measure, emerged among the pietists, 
whose labour it was to reclaim the church from the laxity 
of spiritual character which they found combined with 
strict dogmatism ; although they did not insist, like the 
old mystics, upon the annihilation of the individual self by 
virtue of union with God, as the chief object of striving, 



> See Ullmann, ut sup. He has 
borrowed most of his materials from 
a monograph hy Engelhardt. 

* Ruysbroek was certainly not a 
conscious pantheist, bat the expressions 
which he ased were hard to defend : 
** Animam perfecti contemplantem 
Denm, non solum videre eum per clari- 
tatem,qn8B est divina essentia, sed esse 
ipsammet claritatem divinam ; con- 
templatione qnippe animam nnum fieri 
cum Deo secundum essentiam, et di- 
vines existentise abysso absorberi." — 



Ger«)n, cited by Nat. Alex. These are 
the titles of Gerson's treatises : Epistola 
contra Jo. Rusbrochii librum de ornatu 
spiritualium nuptiarum; Epistola qu& 
Joannis de Schoeuhavia defensio ejos- 
dem libri refutatur. (See Cave, ssec. 
XV. p. 71.) 

* Ruysbroek was called, in the lan- 
guage of those days, Doctor ecstaticns. 
His works were translated into Latin, 
and published at Cologne in 1552. 

John Tauler, called Theologus sub-> 
limns, died in 1861. 
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and the great end of all attainable perfection. Men like 
Henry Suso, the Suabian, with his poetical tempera- 
ment and his heavenly-mindedness, and John Tauler, who 
preached at Cologne where Eckhart had been before, 
earnest and affectionate, with deep spiritual insight, have 
left an impression which, whether we can trace it or no, 
has not perished. 
Lateran '^^ Latcran council, assembled under Julius II. and 

Slr^ concluded under Leo X., condemned in eight sentences 
juUusii. the denial of immortality to individual souls, which 
was a revival of the old heresy of absorption. It re- 
appeared in the works of such men as Marsilio Fincino, 
patronised by Lorenzo de Medicis, who, in their devotion 
to Greek literature, went far to heathenise the Gospel. 
AD. 1560— ^ ^^^*'® ^^*®^ lived Giordano Bruno, born in the Nea- 
politan territory; he became a Domiuican, but at the 
same time a rebel against the authority of the church. For 
GioMano many years he led the life of an exile, and died at last the 
most cruel death. It was one of the tragical histories of 
which the annals of the Roman church are so full. For ten 
years he wandered over Europe, and formed friendships 
with many illustrious Englishmen. He came to Venice 
in 1598, apparently through the irrepressible desire of 
seeing his native country, and two years later was burned 
in the Campo di Fiori at Florence. He was of a bold, un- 
compromising character, but scornful and contemptuous. 
He provoked the deepest hatred of enemies who had the 
power, as well as the will, to punish him. He had deeply 
studied the Neoplatonists, especially Plotinus, and was a 
bitter enemy of the Aristotelians. His writings are very 
obscure, and were forgotten, until a resemblance to those 
of some advanced metaphysicians in Germany clothed them 

' See TJllmann's Reformers before the general subject of mysticism con- 
the Reformation, book iii. part 1, c. 3. tain much information in an interest- 
Gieseler, Eccles. Hist div. iv. e. 4, ing form. The author died young, 
8. 114. Nat. Alex, sosc xiy. c. 5, but not before he had attained a well- 
art. 6. deserved reputation for learning. 

The volumes of Mr. Vaughan on 
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with a fresh interest.^ He was altogether a pantheist. 
He identifies the individual soul with the soul of the 
world; the one existence comprehending and including 
all, giving to matter the various forms in which it is pre- 
sented ; the originating force in continual activity and 
self-development.^ 

Spinoza, the great restorer of pantheism in modern SpUxoza. 
times, was born at Amsterdam of Jewish parents, who 
belonged to a mercantile family. The little which is known 
of his life has been often told. He was passionately de- 
voted to study, and deeply read in the rabbinical writers. 
Having denied the immortality of the soul, he was threat- 
ened with expulsion from the synagogue, on which he 
withdrew, and changed his Jewish name of Baruch to 
Benedict, as the equivalent. From this period his bio- 
graphy aflFords but few incidents ; it was the breaking up 
of all home-ties. His apostasy was celebrated with a hor- 
rible ceremonial, and henceforth he became a stranger to 
his friends and kindred. By the age of twenty-nine he 
had fully elaborated his system, and at forty-five he died. 
For some time he supported himself, like other Jews, by 
handicraft ; and while employed in grinding lenses for 
the opticians, he made himself a great reputation, and had 
Leibnitz for his correspondent, and De Witt for his friend. 
He lived afterwards on a small pension, but he refused a 



^ Some of his expressions might pass 
for those of Hegel, as for example: 
** Comme force premiere et vivante, la 
Divinite se manifeste de toute etemite 
par d'infinies productions ; mais elle 
n*en reste pas moins une et la meme, 
sans fin, sans mesure, immobile et 
an-dessus de tout rapprochement." — 
Essai sur le panth, c. iv. p. 163. 

And sometimes he brings out very 
clearly the emanation and absorption 
of the Easterns, as in such passages as 
this: **La naissance est I'expansion 
du centre; la vie est la duree du dere- 
loppement spherique; la mort est le 
retour des rajons an centre." — Ibid, 
c. iv. p. 164. 



' Mr. G. Lewes says: "Bruno's creed 
was pantheism. God was the Infinite 
Intelligence, the Cause of causes, the 
Principle of all life and mind; the 
great Activity, whose action we name 
the universe.** — Biog. HiMt, of PhiL 
p. 329. 

The nature of his doctrines has been 
examined at great length by Buhle. 
Perhaps the best account is to be found 
inTennemann,Tol.iL See also Brucker, 
per. iii. pars 2, lib. 1, c. 2 ; and M. 
Maret, sur le Panth^isme, c. iv. p. 1 62. 

The works of Giordano Bruno were 
collected and reprinted at Leipsic in 
1830. His book Delia causa, prin^ 
cipio € unOf was first printed in 1584. 
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fortune which De Vries desired to bequeath. It was a 
simple, unaffected life which he led. His keen, melancholy 
face expressed much of the depth and subtlety of his 
thoughts. In many respects his personal character was 
very attractive ; he was generous and disinterested, with- 
out ambition, and desirous of escaping notice. He de- 
clined the professorship of philosophy at Heidelberg, and 
even refused to prefix his name to his book on ethics.^ 

His system, which is both theological and philosophical, 
is very clearly stated. From the infinite perfection, he 
advances to the notion of a perfect and self-existent Being. 
He reduces all existence to the three ideas of substance, 
attributes, and modes. By substance, he means indepen- 
dent uncreated being ; though he uses the term sometimes 
in an equivocal sense. He affirms that there is but one 
substance, and that it is necessarily infinite and eternal, 
at once matter and spirit, and comprehending all existence 
within itself; that there is no substance but God. In 
reality he makes substance material, and matter infinite 
and eternal. He speaks often of God, not indeed as the 
Originator of all things, but as the one all-pervading sub- 
stance, developed necessarily, and by unalterable law. He 
holds that finite beings have only a phenomenal existence ; 
that in their essence they are identical with the Supreme 
Unity ^ ; that cause and effect, the producing force and the 
product, are the same ; that creation is the continual 
manifestation of the Infinite (das fPerden of Hegel), the 



* Louis Meyer, his editor, says: "Cur 
prohibuerit, nulla alia, ut qnidem vi- 
detur, ratio est, quam quia noluit, ut 
disciplina ab ipso haberet vocabulum.** 
(Prof* p. 5.) 

* These are the words which Spinoza 
uses in his Ethics, pars ii. prop. xi. 
corall.: "Hinc sequitur mentem hu- 
manam partem esse iufiniti intellectus 
Dei ; ac proinde cum dicimus, men- 
tem humanam hoc, vel illud percipere, 
nihil aliud dicimus, quam quod l)eus 
noB quatenus infinitus est sed quatenns 
pernaturam humanss mentis explica- 



tur, sive quatenus humansB mentis es- 
sentiam constituit, hanc Tel illam habet 
ideam," &c. 

Pars V. prop. xl. Schol. " Ex qui- 
bus apparet, quod mens nostra, qua- 
tenus intelligit, seternus cogitandi 
modus sit, qui alio setemo cogitandi 
modo determinatur, et hie iterum ab 
alio et sic in infinitum ; ita ut omnes 
simnl Dei eetemum et infinitum intel- 
lectum constituant.'' 

Pars V. prop. 36. "Mentis erga 
Deum amor intellectualis pars est in- 
finiti amoris quo Deus se ipsnm amat. 
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emanation of the one existence, the development of attri- 
butes into the phenomena of the actual world. It is 
obvious that, according to a scheme which thus confounds 
personal deity with the material universe, and acknow- 
ledges no agency except an involuntary energy, theism is, 
in any proper sense of the term, impossible. There is 
only one substance throughout the universe, differently 
modified, besides which there is no God. Since the denial 
of individual existence to human souls is involved, there 
can be no separate immortality ; and, because there is no 
external law, there can be no transgression, no distinction 
of right and wrong. When man is represented as included c5onse- 
iu the divine nature, his mind a mode of the infinite ^^^^^ 
thought, and his body of the infinite extension, it is 
clear that there can be no doctrine of morals. So again, 
the notion of free-will is out of place in a system which 
involves all things in a bond of iron necessity, and which 
represents that all modes of substance exist necessarily, 
and that they could not exist otherwise than they do. 
There is hopeless inconsistency between the psychological 
and moral parts of Spinoza's scheme, which his contempo- 
raries were not slow to detect ; and, as we learn from his 
correspondence, his answers were as far as possible from 
being satisfactory. 

For the commencement of Spinoza's philosophy, we must 
go bach to the schpols which existed before the Christian 
era. He reproduced the doctrine of the Eleatics, together 
with the Stoical notion of the soul of the world, and the 
Epicurean belief in the eternal and necessary existence of 
matter. ^ His system is connected directly with the pan- 



* " Autant que j'ai pii comprendre 
les sentiments de Spinosa, voici ear 
quoi roule la dispute quMl y a entre 
nous qui sommes Chretiens et lui : s^a- 
voir, si le Dieu veritable est une sub- 
stance eternelle, diif<§rente et distincte 
de Tunivers et de toute la nature ; et 
si par un acte de volonte entidrement 
libre il a tire da neant le monde et 



toutes les creatures ; ou si Tunivers et 
tons les etres qu'il renferme appar- 
tiennent essentiellement a la nature de 
Dieu considere comme une substance 
dont la pensee et Tetendue sont infi- 
nies." — Colerusy p. 123. 

''Sublato omni entium matecialiura 
ab immaterialibus discrimine, eversa 
omni libertate, et intellectus a volun- 
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theism developed at intervals^ through the middle ages. 
How far it is related to the Cabbala, which, in his early 
years, he studied so deeply, is an interesting enquiry. 
The esoteric system of the Jews, their traditional theology, 
to which they sometimes assign a fabulous antiquity, 
shared the general decline of learning, and was forgotten 
until the revival took place in the twelfth century. It has 
been a subject of controversy whether it really contains 
pantheism. Basnage affirms that it does ; Dr. Henry 
More tries to prove that it does not. * 

He derived his method from a modem source. When 
he was fresh from his Jewish studies, finding no solution 
for his metaphysical difficulties, he read Descartes with 
Spinoza a avidity ; and adopting his assumption, that whatever is 
clearly perceived by the mind has objective truth, he 
derived the idea of substance, as that which underlies all 
phenomena. Extension and thought he conceived only as 
its attributes, and the universe only as an aspect of God, 
Setting out from the proposition, that what is true of ideas 
is true of objects, he deduced his system step by step. 
Having learned to originate investigation from within, and 
to make consciousness the basis of his enquiry, he soon 



disciple of 
Deacartes. 



tate diversitate, omnia fluere mechanice 
Btquitur "-- Bruckerf per. ii. pars 2, 
lib. 2, c. 3, 8. 10. 

Warburton says that "They who 
maintained the one universal substance, 
in the strictest sense, were atheists, and 
altogether in the sentiments of the 
modern Spinozists, whose master ap- 
parently catched this epidemical con- 
tagion of human reason from SLnti- 
quity.*'^^Div. leg. book iii. s. 4, p. 4 17. 

" Non seulement Spinoza ne recule 
pas devant les difficultes que le sens 
commun oppose a son syst^me, il sem- 
ble quelquefois les provoquer lui-meme 
et aller au-devant d'cUes avec une sin- 
'Cerite et une hardiesse surprenante." 
— AT. Emile Saisset, /n/rod-^xxxvii. 

"L'on sait que Spinosa ne recon- 
noit qn'nne seule substance dans le 
monde, dont les araes individuelles ne 
£ont que des modifications passageres." 
^^LeibnitZf ConformiU, s. ix. p. 14. 



"Ainsi Dieu est tout, et tout est 
Dieu, les etres qui paraissent distincts 
ne sont tons que des modes de la sub- 
stance unique, eternelie, immense. 
L*univers n*est pas Toeuvre de Dieu, il 
n'en est que la manifestation." — M, 
ThieU Philos. partie iii. p. 226. 

* On the subject of the Cabbala, see 
Brucker, De philos. Judseornm eso- 
terica sive Cabb. period ii. part l,lib. 
2, cap. 3, s. 2, pp. 916 — 1072. Also 
Keuchlin, De arte Cabbalistica, lib. iii. 
published 1530. Also the works of 
J. Pico Mirandula, first printed in 
1496, and often reprinted in the fol- 
lowing century. Though he died very 
young, his attainments were immense. 
His devotion to Cabbalistic studies ex- 
posed him to the suspicion of the 
Bom an theologians. See also the Ar- 
chseologia Philos. of Thomas Burnett, 
Master of the Charterhouse. Also, 
Critical Remarks of Leibnitz, edited 
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deserted the road which his master followed, and denied 
the duality which he maintained. Descartes reasoned from 
existence as the basis of his philosophy, Spinoza from 
substance. Descartes affirmed the distinction of mind and 
matter, although how they are brought into mutual rela- 
tion he could not clearly explain, which is indeed the great 
perplexity with all metaphysicians ; Spinoza removed the 
difficulty by pronouncing that they are one and the same. 
As the result, the individual self has no place ; conscience, 
responsibility, duty, are words vidthout meaning, conse- 
quences from which Descartes would have shrunk with 
dismay. Cartesian he cannot, with any propriety, be Not a Car- 
called. He sometimes delivers Neoplatonist principles *^**^ 
in the language of the great Frenchman ; but it cannot 
be justly said that he has merely carried to its legitimate 
development, a system, the very foundation of which is 
so essentially different. Mr. Stewart denies that there is 
even a resemblance between the two philosophies. ^ 



by M. Foncher de Gareil, p. 12 1 . Also, 
l)r. Mill, On Panth. part i. appendix, 
pp. 151 — 155. Selden, in the third 
chapter of the prolegomena of his trea- 
tise De Dis Syris, speaks thus of the 
connexion of profane rites with the 
misinterpretation of the Cabbala : 
** Neque novum est at impietatis initia 
ex sacris Uteris, sea Cabala sacra (qu£S 
idem sunt), depromantur; quod in« 
numeris illustrari posset exemplis." 

' Emile Saisset calls the system of 
Spinoza "Un Cartesianisme corrom- 
pa. 

M. Coasin says: " Malebranchc est, 
avec Spinoza, le plus grand disciple de 
Descartes. Comme lui, il a tire des 
principes de leur commun mattre les 
consequences que ces principes ren- 
fermaient. Malebranche est a la lettre 
Spinoza chr^tien." — Cited by Sig. Gio- 
berti, Introd., note 72, p. 591. 

The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
was published anonymously in 1670 
at Amsteraam, though it bears the 
name of Hambarg. It was forbidden 
in most countries, and introduced 
under a false title. 

The preface to his Ethics was written 
by Louis Meyer, who was himself the 
author of a book entitled Fhilesophia 



ScriptursQ Interpres, republished by 
Semler in 1776. Faulus saysr^'Pras- 
fatio editoris primi, qui sine dubio Lud. 
Mayer Amstelod. fuit*' 

The works of Spinoza were edited 
by Paulus in 1802. An edition was 
also published at Leipsic in 1843. A 
translation of his writings by M. Emile 
Saisset WHS published at Paris in 1842, 
a German translation by Bertbold 
Auerbach at Stuttgart in 1841, and 
a translation into English of the Trac- 
tatus in 1854. 

An ample account of his system is 
to be found in Tennemann and Buhle, 
and especially in Brucker, per. iii. pars 
2, c. 3, ss. 8 — 11. See also Hallam's 
Lit. of Europe, part iv. c 3, vol. 3, 
pp. 344—358; Morell's Philos. of 
Europe, i. pp. 181—195; Lewes, Biog. 
Hist. Philos. pp. 384—414. 

Fabricius gives a very long list of 
writings against Spinoza. {Lux Evang, 
c.xiii. p. 357.) Bayle adds many more, 
and the catalogue is far from complete. 
F. BuddsBUS and others have written 
De Spinosismo, ante Spinosam. A 
refutation of Spiiioza by Leibnitz has 
lately been discovered, and published 
by Count A. Foncher de Careil. 
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Descartes proposed the mathematical method of pure 
deduction as applicable to metaphysics^ Spinoza rigidly 
applied it.^ His followers say that he has succeeded in 
the attempt; more clear-sighted men deny that success 
was possible, on account of the irreconcileable difference 
between the subject matter employed by each. He de- 
pends for the conclusiveness of his argument upon the 
admission of certain intuitions which are not capable of 
proof. His definitions and axioms, which are the starting- 
point and foundation of his system, so far from being 
generally admitted as necessary truths, are the topics of 
endless disputation. What he deduced by a process of 
his own mind, and laid down as having the character 
of certainty, could not of course be received 'by other 
persons without adequate proof, which was found to be 
utterly deficient. It was subjective evidence, and nothing 
else, which formed the dependence of his so-called mathe- 
matical certainty. He reasoned from unproved premises 
to conclusions which contradict all experience. 

It is obvious that a system which denies the divine 
personality is inconsistent with any real belief in revelation ; 
they cannot co-exist^ ; to receive the one is to reject the 
other. Spinoza professes a desire to promote religion 



' ** Absardissimam propositionem, 
nnam tantamessesabstantiam, duabas 
modificationibus, cogitatione et exten- 
sione, infinitis modis variatam et de- 
terminatam, et in se suaqae essentia 
necessarias mutationis suse caussas ha- 
bentem, geometrico more demonstrare 
aasas est." — Brucker, per. iiL pars 2, 
c. 3, 8. 10. 

Mr. Hallam sajs that '* Spinoza was 
truly what Voltaire has with rather less 
justice called Clarke, a reasoning ma- 
chine. A few leading theorems, too 
hastily taken up as axiomatic, were 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with 
no compromise or hesitation, not only 
every principle of religious and moral 
right, but the clear, intuitive notions 
of common sense. If there are two 
axioms more indisputable than any 



others, they are that ourselves exist, 
and that our existence, simply con- 
sidered, is independent of any other 
being. Yet both these are lost in the 
pantheism of Spinoza, as they had 
always been in that delusive reverie 
of the imagination."— Xti.q/*£«rc{ptf, 
part iv. c. 3, p. 356. 

Vid. Ethica ordine geometrico de- 
monstrata in quinque partes distincta. 
Opera torn. i. p. 35. He gives eight 
defiuitions and seven axioms, on which 
he proceeds to work out his propo- 
sitions. 

' **I1 credere, chelo Spinoza sia un 
teista, perchd parla continuamcnte di 
Dio, d un ingagno puerile di cui do- 
vrebbe vergognarsi chi aspira al nome 
di filosofo."— Gio6«rA', IntrocL^ note 72, 
p. 592. 
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and virtue ; he speaks of Christ in terms of veneration ; 
and of God as the great object of human love ; and even 
of Holy Scripture as worthy of respect. Unless we 
conclude that it was bitter mockery of all human faith 
which he desired really to express, it is hard to understand 
why he should employ language which it was the business 
of his life to contradict. In perfect consistency with the 
spirit of his philosophy he devoted himself, with great 
acuteness and earnestness of purpose, to destroy the 
evidences on which revealed religion depends. He fur- 
nished the very materials which have been of late so His 
unsparingly employed by German commentators, and by "P'^"<^®<^ 
some among ourselves.^ He enforced by the power of an 
acute intellect some rules of exegesis which have been 
adopted by those who desired to destroy the authority 
of Scripture, especially the natural interpretation, as he 
expressed it, " the conformity between the contents of 
revelation and the laws of the universe." He drew the 
distinction, with which we have lately become so familiar, 
between the literal and the allegorical portions of the 
bible. Thus, as he tells us, the passion, and the death, 
and the burial of our Lord, are to be received in the one 
character, and His resurrection in the other.^ He despises 



* The very titles of different chap- 
ters in the Tractatus theologico-polit. 
will sufficiently indicate the provision 
\vhich be made for his modern follow- 
ers : De prophetia, De miraculi?, De 
interprctatione, De origine Pcntateu- 
chi, &c 

' * Deniqne, at de tertio etiam capita 
mentem meam clarius aperiam, dico, 
ad salutem non esse omnino necesse, 
Christum secundum carncm noscere ; 
sed de xterno illo iilio Dei, hoc est, 
Dei sBierna sapientia, quo sese in om- 
nibus rebus, et maxime in mente hu- 
mana, et omnium maxime in Christo 
Jesu manifestavit, longe aliter senti- 
endum." — Epistaia xxi. H, Oldenburg 
gio. Opera ii., introd. 

In his reply to the letters of Henry 
Oldenburg, who hadnrgedhim to speak 



his mind plainly, he says : " Christi 
passionem, mortem, et sepulturam, te- 
cum literaliter accipio, ejus autem re- 
surrectionem allegorice." 

The letters are seventy-four in num- 
ber which passed between Spinoza and 
his friends. Somi^ were interchanged 
with one Gulielmos de Blyenbergh 
who, from time to time, propounds 
questions to which Spinoza returns 
but unsatisfactory answers. 

**Ex recentioribus Ben. de Spinoza, 
revocatis veterum deliriis, et Celsi, 
philosophi Epicurei, argunientis, rei 
gestae veriratem elusurus, negavk 
Evaiigclisturum nanationem proprie 
accipi pcsse, sed figurate exponi de- 
bere de resurrectione Christi allegorica 
et spirituali.'* — DeyUngiij Obs, Miscell. 
pars ii. exercit. 17, s. )• 
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prophecy as the mere internal persuasion of fanatical 
persons.^ On the subject of miracles he held that if 
God did anything contrary to physical laws He would act 
against His nature, because He identified the Creator with 
the work ; and made no distinction between natura naturans, 
Rejection of and natura naturata. It was his theory that if a miracle 
"" "" occurred it would be repugnant, not only to established 
order, but also to the being of God ; science finds na- 
ture under the dominion of laws, these laws correspond 
to our reason, or we should not be able to trace or com- 
prehend them ; there is a close and intimate relation 
between nature and man ; they form but the same sub- 
stance, two manifestations of one principle, a conscious 
and unconscious intelligence. He professes to refute the 
hypothesis of final causes by his doctrine of eternal 
necessity ; and he treats all religious belief as a mere 
imagination, consequent upon the enquiry into the origin 
of things existing in nature, and which are supposed, by 
a false analogy, to be provided for us by a power external 



» In the chapter of the " Tractatus " 
entitled De prophetia It seems to 
have furnished suggestions to some 
writers, English as well as German. 
Compare with it the following pas- 
sages: — 

"When so vast an induction on the 
destructive side has been gone through, 
it avails little that some passages may- 
be doubtful, one perhaps in Zechariah, 
and one in Isaiah, capable of being 
made directly Messianic, or a chapter 
possibly in Deuteronomy, foreshadow- 
ing the final fall of Jerusalem. Even 
these few cases, the remnant of so 
much confident rhetoric, tend to melt, 
if they are not already melted," m the 
crucible of searching enquiry." — Es- 
says and Rev. p. 69. 

"The failure of a prophecy is never 
admitted, in spite of Scripture and of 
history; the mention ofa name later 
than the supposed age of the prophet 
is not allowed, as in other writings, to 
be taken in evidence of the date." — 
Ibid. p. 343. 

"He who would understand the na- 



ture of prophecy in the Old Testament, 
should have the courage to examine 
how far its details were minutely ful- 
filled. Tlie absence of such a fulfil- 
ment may further lead him to discover 
that he took the letter for the spirit 
in expecting it " — Ibid. p. 347. 

**Dr. Eckermann, Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Kiel, ex- 
tends the doctrine of accommodation 
to every quotation in the New Testa- 
ment without exception, proceeding on 
the hypothesis that the Old Testament 
contains no prophecy, which literally 
and immediately relates to the power 
of Jesus Christ." — MarsKs Notes on 
Mich., introd. p. i. c. 5, s. 2. 

On the other Iiand, Justin Martyr 
calls prophecy the greatest and truest 
demonstration ; Augustine, in many 
places, speaks of the proof thus fur- 
nished for the Messiahship of Christ, 
as the usual argument against pagans. 
Clement, TertuHian, Lactantius and 
others ascribe their conversion from 
heathenism to the evidence thus fur- 
nished. 
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to ourselves. The human mind, he asserts to be a part 
of the intellect of God, whom he represents as acting by 
the law of His own Being, and necessarily. He held 
that the miracles related in Scripture were only operations 
of nature, to w^hich we give a different character, merely 
because we do not know the extent or limitation of its 
powers. These speculations were consistent with the Consist- 
main tendency and character of his system, just as they ^belief. * 
are utterly out of harmony with the professed principles 
of some writers ^ who have adopted them, and who pre- 
sent his atheistical arguments in a timid form, as if they 
were the conclusions of the better instructed and more 
advanced intellects among us, which have not however 
relinquished the forms, at least, of a positive faith. 
What he distinguishes as the necessity arising from 
identity of substance, they are content to call the order of 
nature.^ 



* He aflSrms, " Nihil contra naturam 
contingere sed ipsam seternam fixum 
et immutabilem ordiiiem servare." — 
Tractatus theclog, polit. c. vi. p. 234. 

The wliole chapter is full of shrewd 
and utterly infidel arguments against 
miracles: ** Quare credendum, quam- 
yis circumstantial miraculorum, eo- 
]*umque naturales causae non semper, 
neque omnes enarrentur, miracula ta- 
men non sine iisdera contigisse." — 
Tractatus, c. vi. De mirac, p. 244. 

" Miracula et ignorantiam pro sequi- 
pollentibus sump si, quia ii, qui Dei 
existentiam, et religionem miraculis 
adstruere conantur, rem obscuram per 
aliam magis obscuram, et quam maxima 
ignorant, ostendere volunt, atque ita 
novum argumentandi genus adferunt, 
redigendo scilicet non ad impossibile 
at aiunt, sed ignorantiam." — (Ep, 
xxiii. 

The following passage contains very 
similar doctrine : ** It is sometimes 
asked, why the power of doing mi- 
racles is not granted now to those who 
go forth to convert the heathen ? It 
is granted. The same kind of advan- 
tages which the apostles possessed and 
used in those mighty works by which 
their Gospel was commended, we also 



possess and use. Missionaries like Dr. 
Livingstone, who bear with them into 
savage countries the civilised arts, the 
powers of healing, and the mental and 
moral superiority of European (/hris- 
tendom, are only too readily taken for 
superhuman personages. If we do 
not awe the Brahmins of India by 
mighty works, neither did St. Paul 
thus awe the philosophers of Athens or 
of Rome." — Bev. J, Llewelyn Davies, 
Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven, p. 41. 
*• Columbus's prediction of the 
eclipse to the native islanders was as 
true an argument to them as if the 
event had really been supernatural." — 
Essays and Rev, p. 115. 

*'And it is to the entire difference 
in the ideas, prepossessions, modes 
and grounds of belief in those times 
that we may trace the reason why 
miracles, which would be incredible 
now, were not so in the age and under 
the circumstances in which they are 
stated to have occurred."— /6irf. p. 117, 

' Mr. Powell speaks of ** the grand 
inductive conclusions of universal law 
and order, as the basis of all rational 
theology." — Christianity without Ju" 
daism, essay i. p. 1 1. 

The philosophical thinker, according 
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The contemporaries of Spinoza seem to have under- 
stood his system, and speak of it with deep abhorrence. 
They were of one mind in the estimate which they formed 
of its nature and tendency. The saintly Fenelon gave a 
few pages to its refutation ; by Bossuet it was despised ; 
the Benedictine F. Lami attacked it as a new atheism ; 
Leibnitz, and Huet, and Simon, and other eminent men, 
were his deternjined opponents ; Locke joins his name 
with that of Hobbes, and calls them " these justly decried 
writers ; " with Malebranche he passes for a wretch, with 
Voltaire for a materialist, with Bayle for an atheist ; 
Condillac, Diderot, D'Holbach, welcomed him as a brother. 
There was at least no mistake about the character of his 
philosophy. The different tone in which some moderns 
speak of him is, to say the least, very remarkable. 
Novalis calls him " a God-intoxicated man ; *' Herder 
claims him for a Christian ; Schleiermacher speaks of 
him as the " holy and repudiated Spinoza," " filled with 



to his judgment, *' will admit that the 
miracnlous narratives of the Gospel 
may be received for the divine instruc- 
tion which they were intended to con- 
vey, without prejudice to the inva- 
riable law of physiology, of gravita- 
tion, or of the constitution of matter.*' 
(Essay iii. conclus. p. 377.) 

" It is not the fallibility of human 
testimony, but the infallibiliiy of na< 
tural order, which is now the ground 
of argument; and modem science can- 
not conceive religious truth confirmed 
by a violation of physical truth." — 
Order of Nature, essay ii. v. 3, 296. 

**It may hereafter appear as natural 
to the majority of mankind to see the 
providence of God in the order of 
the world, as it once was to appeal to 
interruptions of it." — Essays and Rev. 
p. 349. 

The theory of Strauss is no more 
than an application of Mr. PowelFs 
position : — 

" An account is not historical when 
it is irreconcileable with the known 
and universal laws which govern the 
course of events." — Life of JesuSt i. 
p. 89. 



'*In the positive stage of thought, 
the invariableness of phenomena under 
similar conditions is recognised as the 
sum total of human investigation; and 
beyond the laws which regulate phe- 
nomena, it is considered idle to pene- 
trate." — Hennelt Christianity and In- 
fidelity, part ii. s. 11, p. 123. 

The same thing is expressed by an 
inferior writer on the same side: — 

** Science has shown us that we are 
under the dominion of general laws, 
and that there is no special provi- 
dence . Nature acts with fearful uni- 
formity, stem as fate, absolute as 
tyranny, merciless as death, too vast 
to praise, too inexplicable to worship, 
too inexorable to propitiate ; it has no 
ear for prayer, no heart for sympathy, 
no ann lo save." — Mr, Hotyoake, Dis' 
cusswn with Mr. Townley, p. 68. 

Bat the argument is by no means 
new. ** It has been constantly the 
theme of modem unbelievers that the 
course of nature is fixed, eternal, and 
unalterable, and that nothing which is 
supposed to violate it can possibly 
take place." — Van Mildert, Boyle, 
Lect. sermon xxLp. 314. 
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religion and religious feeling ; " and Mr, G. Lewes pro- 
nounces him ^^a great and good man." ^ His influence 
pervades the whole of German philosophy, and has 
helped to make it what it is. Spinoza has provided the 
goal at which method after method arrives, the gulf of ^"ence. 
darkness and despair into which they successively fall. 
This may have been produced by the reaction from narrow 
and limited thoughts of God, but the infinite and the 
absolute are not to be reached in this way. Nothing has 
been attained but a vague abstraction. There is no 
refuge but to return to the distinction between God and 
His creatures, and to hold it fast as a necessity, without 
which neither faith nor hope can have any existence. 
Pantheism has been divided into spiritual and materialist. 



* "A war of extermination was 
waged. The Germanic nations came 
oat of it in deep exhaustion ; Germany 
in rain. One honest man arose at the 
end of the straggle ; he was a Jew, 
was held to be an atheist, and had an 
unhistorical mind." 

'*The philosophy of Spinoza, still 
more than the diplomatic idealism of 
Leibnitz, prepared the way for the re- 
storation of philosophy in religion, and 
in Christianity in particular, by Kant 
and Lessing.*' — Hippolytus, vol. ii. 
part 1, s. U. 

"His murdered memory may yet 
take its place in the everlasting pave- 
ment when the Sun-chariot of Truth 
rolls forward on its mighty coarse." 
(Vid. Art. on Spinoza, in Oxford and 
Camb. Rev, , Sept. 1 847, by Mr. Lewes. ) 

" II a montre le veritable role que 
doit jouer an jour la metaphysique, et, 
sans ^tre spinotiste en tout point, il 
faudra bien, tot on tard, entrer dans 
la voie qu'il a frayee : Tavenir est la." 
— JRousselot, Etudes sur la phiL c. v. 
p. 166. 

** After minds of a high order had 
obtained theological emancipation, 
many private examples, and the whole 
life of the virtuous Spinoza for one, 
indicated how entirely all virtue was 
independent of the beliefs which, in the 
infancy of humanity, had long been 
indispensable to its support.*' — Comte*s 
Pos, Phiios, book vi. c. 12. 



Mr. Hallam, on the other side, says, 
with great truth, that the atheism of 
Spinoza is manifest from a single pro- 
position (xxxi.) in the first book of 
his Ethics. 

M. Emile Saisset, speaking of the 
great metaphysical movement of the 
eighteenth century, says : " Ce gene- 
reux essor vers les hautes regions 
abandonnees, qui s'est propage dans 
toute 1 'Europe, et a donne depnis 
cinquante ans ala philosophic duXlX" 
siecle Fichtc, Schelling, Hegel, et M. 
Cousin. C'est de cette epoque de re- 
naissance que datent le renom et I'in- 
fluence de Spinoza." — (Euvrea de Spin^ 
introd. p. 12. 

The publication of M. Emile Saisset, 
with the weight derived from his genius 
and his position, forms a significant 
indication of the deep interest excited 
in France. 

A writer in the Revue des deux 
mondes says : ** L'homme qui de nos 
jours a fait faire le plus grand pas 
k TAllemagne, ce n'est ni Kant, ni 
Lessing, ni le grand Frederic, c'est 
Benedict Spinoza." (Tome seizicme, 
p. 590.) 

F. H. Jacobi addressed a series of 
letters to Moses Mendelssohn, in 178.5, 
on the subject of Spinoza. He foresaw 
the influence which this form of un- 
belief was likely to exercise upon the 
present age. 
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Descartes. 



The former is that of Spinoza, the latter deifies the out- 
ward and visible universe. It finds nothing anywhere but 
matter, its organism and its laws, from which all pheno- 
mena are derived. Whether the difference really lies 
deeper than words may be questioned, the distinction, at 
any rate, seems to mark the characteristics of two separate 
metaphysical schools. The German demands more detailed 
consideration, because it is connected with the entire his- 
tory of the great theological movement of the last century. 
In France it was developed under its material form, by a 
series of writers who reduced philosophy to its lowest 
point of degradation. 

Descartes, the restorer of mental philosophy, and the 
glory of the French school, was born just before the close 
of the sixteenth century. He was the great inventor 
of the deductive method. Assuming self-consciousi\ess 
for his basis, he proceeded to the consequences involved, 
God and His perfect attributes, the Creator and His 
works, man and his relation to the infinite and the eter- 
nal. He began by doubt on all received opinions, till 
he arrived at the primary truth of existence which he 
inferred from the act of thinking. On the foundation of 
this conviction, he constructed his system of belief by a 
series of very subtle arguments.^ He maintained that 
whatever is clearly and distinctly perceived by the mind 
is true. The reality of the divine existence is proved in 
this way, and then the reality of the external world. He 
was so far from the notion of self-evolving laws of nature 
that he insisted on the continual interposition of creative 
power ; and he distinguished as clearly as possible be- 



* Dr. Reid says, with no great sub- 
tlety of criticism : " A man who disbe- 
lieves his own existence is surely as 
unfit to be reasoned with as a man 
who believes that he is made of glass." 
— On the Human Mind, c. i. s. 3. 

" I am thinking, says he, therefore I 
am ; and is it not as good reasoning 
to say, I am sleeping, therefore I am ? 



or I am doing nothing, therefore I 
am ? If a body moves, it must exist, 
no doubt ; but if it is at rest, it must 
exist likewise." — Ibid. c. i s. 3. 

*' On disait k Descartes : Je pense 
contient deja que je suis, et je suis n'y 
ajoute rien." — Simony Ecole d'Alex, 
pref. p. xxxi. 
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tween matter and mind, ascribing extension to the one as 
its essential attribute, and thought to the other. The 
system which he elaborated with so much care, requires 
innate ideas for its base, that is, necessary truths inde- 
pendent of experience, as they would be now called ; and 
it is open to the objection, that it affords no certainty of 
anything beyond the sphere of self-consciousness. His 
habits of thought as a geometrician^, brought out espe- 
cially in his meditations, spoilt his success as a metaphy- 
sician ; and in his reasoning he carries us away from the 
actual world into a region of cold abstraction where there 
is no life, no energy nor human will, nor tokens of divine 
action. It is the objection which Leibnitz urges with Grounds of 
great justice, and which has been vindicated by the use of ^^^J®^*^®"*- 
his speculations by those who have applied them far 
beyond the limits which he ever intended to reach. Yet it 
is not to be denied that he inaugurated an immense change 
in speculative philosophy, and that his influence extended 
to persons as widely separated from each other as Spi- 
noza, Leibnitz, Malebranche, Fenelon, Bossuet, and a 
multitude besides. Wolf presented his system in its driest 
and most unattractive form, and for a time it died out. 
The idealists of Germany have revived and expanded it. 
There was much to attract a religious mind ; for it seemed 
powerful against the sensual philosophy, while it subordi- 
nated the external world to the spiritual.^ 

It was the great object of Malebranche to reconcile this ad. 1630— 
philosophy with Christian faith.^ He had Descartes on ^^^^' 



* He was the first who applied al- 
gebra to geometry, and he made the 
discoverj at an early age. 

* Giobcrtl calls him "il cornittor 
principale della fiiosofia nell'et^ mo- 
derna, V autore de' falsi principii, e del 
pessimo metodo.'* — Introd. c. i. p. 122. 

Perhaps the best account of his doc- 
trine is to be found in Brncker, y. pp. 
200—334. 

The deductive process of Descartes 
was met by the induction of Newton, 



in which observation and analysis lead 
to the belief of a personal, creative, ever- 
ruling God. The evidence which the 
one professes to find in the region of 
abstractions, the other presents to us 
in the mechanism of the visible uni- 
verse. 

» " Fra gli antichi Cartesiani di pro- 
fessione, Niccold Malebranche d il solo 
filosofo veramente grande, di cui ia 
scuolaFrancese possa vantarsi. *'— Gw- 
berti^ Introd, c i. p. 118. 
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Male- the one side, and St. Auarustine on the other; he strove 

branche. / o ' 

with singular earnestness and enthusiasm to bring them 
into perfect agreement. Arnauld and Bossuet, from 
different points of view, detected the weakness of his 
scheme. His adversaries accused him of Spinozism, 
which he denied with great indignation. He maintained 
beyond question the distinction of substance; but there 
are passages in the Search after Truth ^ which are equi- 
vocally expressed. 

A.D. 1592— Against Descartes and his followers Gassendi urged 
some formidable objections. His Syntagma philosophic 
cum ^ seems to have suggested to Locke the distinction 
between ideas of reflection and ideas of sense. The pub- 
lication of this work was the beginning of a renewed and 
obstinate struggle between two opposite schools of philo- 
sophy, each tending to different forms of infidelity. From 
the middle of the eighteenth century, sensationalism, which 
had borrowed largely from Hobbes, became predominant 

A.D. 1709— in France, In the hands of De la Mettrie it assumed its 

1760. Ill/* 

most degraded form. 
A.D. 1717— Among philosophers who promoted the cause of iufi- 
^'^^' delity in France a prominent place is due to Diderot. He 

originated the plan of the Encyclopaedia, which has a cer- 
tain grandeur as a scheme of universal science, and he 
remained among its contributors until its close. He was 
at first a deist, and vindicated the existence of a supreme 



» The Recherche de la Verite was brute.*'— 7i^f>/, Phil, partie iii. p. 243. 
pablished in 1674. In many re- " De la Mettrie essaye une sorte d'a- 

spects Malebranche resembled Berke- natoraie comparee de Thomme et de 

ley. la plante, a I'aide de laqnelle, recueil- 

^ Published in 1658. It is a bulky, lant surtout les ressemblances de par- 
prolix work, best known by the abridg- ties et de fonctions entre ees deux 
ment made by Bernier, who was his termes du rapport, il conclut que 
friend. Thomme est, non pas ainsi qu'on Ta 

** n ne voit dans Thomme que des suppose, un arbre renverse dont le 

sensations et des mouvements, et veut ccrveau serait la racine, mais un arbre 

tout expliquer chez lui par les lois de commo un autre, qui pousse dans la 

1 a vegetation et de la mecanique." matrice comme les germes feconds des 

" Deux de ses ouvrages, Thomme plantes dans la terre, qui est leur ma- 

plante et Thomme machine, ravalcnt trice ^ eux." — Damiron, XVIII* 

rhumanite jusqn*au-dessous de la Steele^ tome i. p. 37. 



Diderot. 
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being, on the ground of moral order ; afterwards he 
east off all belief. He might be called a representative 
of the age, both in his extreme opinions, and in the levity 
with which he held them. He was zealous and earnest 
in his love of philosophy, however little, with all his 
ability and his labour, he added to its real possessions. 

Helvetius takes pains to reduce human nature as low ^:^\^^^^^ 
as possible ^, making it differ from that of the brutes, by jj^^g^j^^^ 
reason of a higher and more perfect organisation. His 
theory of the passions, his conception of law, his view of 
pleasure and self-interest, as the objects of life, are per- 
fectly consistent with such a system. He was superficial, 
a man of the world, rather than a philosopher ; he 
had neither the wit nor the genius of Voltaire ; he was 
not powerful in logic ; and in morals he advanced as 
many principles proved false, as his contemporaries and 
fellow-workers in other departments of philosophy. 

Condillac \ whom Cousin unjustly joins with Locke as 



A.D. 1716 — 

1780. 



' <* G'est la philosophic de la scnsa- tain what ideas are due to each, he 

tion aboatiseant a un sensualismc ffros^ makes this supposition : '* Pour rem- 

sier.** — Cousin, PkUos. XVIII' SiecUt plir cet objet, nous imaginames une 

le9on 4. statue organi^iee interieurement comme 

See also Buhle, vi. pp. 24 — 37. nous, et anim^e d*un esprit prive de 

Helvetius, as well as Voltaire and toute esp^ce d'idees. Nous suppo- 

Diderot, had been trained by the Je- sames encore que Texterieur, tout de 

suits. marbre, ne lui permettait I'usage d'au ^ 

* *• Ce si^cle frivole, egoi'ste, et sen- cun de ses sens, et nous nous reser- 

snel, ne pouvait avoir d'autre philo- yames la liberte de les ouvrir a notre 

Sophie. II trouvait dans le syst^me dn choix aux differentes impressions dont 

philosophe anglais, conimente et per- ils sont susceptibles." — TraiU des sen" 

perlectionne par Condillac, toute la sations, introd. p. 5. 

science dont il sentait le besoin. Un "L'homme statue n'est pas memo 

mat^rialisme audacieux et un scepti- une force qui puisse opposer son ac- 

cisme aveugle naquirent des principes tion personnelle k Taction des causes 

adoptes, et devinrent toute la sagesse exterieures ; Condillac le reduit k 

d'une epoque qui pla9ait le bonheur n'etre qu'une machine k laquelle une 

dans les jonissances materielles." — cause extcrieure communique Tim- 

Maret star le panth. c. i. p. 2. pulsion par le fait de sensation." — 

He describes his purposes in the Ex- Cousin, PhU. XVIII' Siicle, le9on 2.' 

trait raisonne which he appended to " La philosophic de Condillac n*est 

his work : " Le principal objet de cet autre chose que Tempirisme de Locke 

ouvrage est de faire voir comment poursuivi d*une mani^re encore plus 

toutes nos connaissances et toutes nos rigoureuse,et plus consequente par rap- 

facultes viennent du sens, ou, pour port aux sources de la connaissance 

parlerplusexactement, des sensations." que Tecrivain anglais admettait."— 

(Tome iii. p. 185.) Buhle, t. vi. s. 4, c. 19. 

For the purpose of considering each Condillac may be called the cor- 

of the senses separately, and to ascer- rupter of Locke, as Hume of Berkeley. 
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Condiiiac a founder of the sensational school, gave up reflection 
as a source of ideas, and ascribed all the complex pheno- 
mena of the human mind to external causes. Taking 
sensation as the ultimate fact, he advanced, step by step, 
to the various mental faculties, but provided no adequate 
power by which impressions from the outward world could 
be retained and used. His language is very exact, and 
there is great simplicity in his method, but the fallacy 
involved in his reasoning has been often exposed. His 

See Bnhie, influence was great and permanent, and it is still retained, 

8*9—103; though his name is seldom mentioned. 

AD. 1717— D'Alembert, the friend and helper of Diderot in his 

1783. great enterprise, the Anaxagoras of the sensational school, 

D'Aiem- as he was called by the King of Prussia, was in many 
respects the ablest of the party to which he belonged. 
He was an academician at twenty-three ; very laborious, 
and very earnestly devoted to mathematical studies. His 
denial of all religious faith, often strangely hidden under 
a tone of irony, was unmistakeably expressed in his cor- 
respondence with Frederick. His great ability, his 
personal character, the respect in which he was held, 
combined to give him great influence, which he employed 
steadily in the cause of unbelief. 

A.D.1725— Baron d'Holbach was the supposed author of the 
* Systeme de la nature j the great exposition of modern 

atheism, from which so many arguments are continually 
derived. He drew most of his principles from Lucretius, 
who was the great object of admiration to Laharpe, and 
others of the same school. He held that matter and 
motion are eternal ; that there is no free will, nothing 
immaterial or immortal ; and that life is only organisa- 
tion ; he was an enthusiast for necessity, and altogether 
an atheist.^ His influence was very great ; he formed the 

*** II plait a D' Hoi bach devoir dans le materialisme et I'atheisme ; pour 

le spiritualisnie un iDstrument de ly- mieux emanciper le genre humain, il 

rannie aa moyen de la croyance en lui ote Dieu et Tame, et lui donne a 

Diea et ^ rame, et il attaque le spiri- la place et pour tout compenser la 

taalisme ; il s'efforce de lui substituer mati^re et le mouYement, ce quMl ap- 
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centre of a society in which persons so remarkable as 
Turgot, Raynal, Grimm, La Grange, Mile. d'Epinay, 
and others of the same stamp, mingled familiarly, besides 
some whose names are now almost forgotten, such as St. 
Lambert, le Marquis d'Argens, Naigeon, &c. Lalande 
was there, astronomer and friend of Voltaire, as well as 
Rousseau and Voltaire himself. 

Cabanis, a physician, in whose arms Mirabeau is said a.d. 1767— 
to have expired, was led by his professional training to 
the study of mind in connexion with physiology. He 
was the disciple and friend of Condillac, whose system 
he accepted and developed. He denied the distinction 
between soul and body, and made organisation the prin- 
ciple of life, reducing all mental powers, as well as the 
affections and emotions, to sensation.^ He is said to have 
abandoned these principles at the close of life, and to 
have died in the Christian faith. 

Society as well as philosophy had sunk to the lowest ; 
the materialism of Condillac and his followers was united 
with the ethics of Volney ; religion could hardly be said 
to have any visible existence.^ The school of Pascal 
had long been forgotten, and the scoffing unbelief of Mon- 



pelle la nature. Etrange contradiction, 
car ou Dieu et Tame ne sent de rien, 
comment concevoir la liberie ?" — Da- 
miron, XV IIP Steele, t. i. p. 104. 

* " C'est dans les nerfs que reside la 
sensibilite, et par suite toutes Ic-s fa- 
cultes morales, I'intelligence, la vo- 
lonte, etc. L*homme n'est un etre mo- 
ral que parcequ'il est sensible ; il n*est 
sensible que parcequ*il a des nerfs ; les 
nerfs, voila tout I'homme." — Damiron, 
XIX' Steele, p. 83. 

The soul he pronounced to be "un 
resultat du syst^me nerveux," though 
he afterwards modified this opinion. 
His great work. Rapport du phy- 
sique et du moral de Thomme, was 
published in 1802. A new edition of 
his philosophical writings was printed 
a few years since. 

* ** Rien n*est plus rare en France 
que la foi chretienne," were the words 



of the princess palatine in 1699. Leib- 
nitz spoke with a foresight almost 
prophetic of the consequences which 
irreligion and immorality were bring- 
ing on Europe. The infidi lity of En- 
glish writers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries greatly influenced 
the French people during the last days 
of the monarchy. Most of their works 
had been translated. These are a 
few of the titles : Discours sur la 
liberte de pensee, etc. ,1714. Examen 
critique des propheties, etc., traduit 
de TAnglais de Collins, 1768. Lettres 
philosophiques, etc. , traduites de TAn- 
glais de Toland, 1768. Essai sur la 
nature, et la destination de I'ame hu- 
maine, 1769. L'esprit de Judai'sme, 
traduit de TAnglais de Collins, par 
d'Holbach, 1770. Lord Herbert's book, 
De veritate, was translated as early as 
1639. 
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taigne had been revived in combination with a philosophy 
which was essentially pantheistic, ^ 

After a few years there occurred a considerable reaction 
from the base philosophy which had reached its lowest 
depth, and borne its worst fruits in France at the close of 
the last century. More than forty years have now passed 
since M. Cousin first recommended the modern school of 
German philosophy. He stands at the head of the eclec- 
ticSywho number at this time some of the most eminent 
Whether he is himself to be reckoned among 



names- 



teachers of pantheism, has been warmly contested. If 
ReMtion in ^jje negative can be proved, it may at least be said that by 
some forms of expression he has done himself great in- 
justice/^ On the other hand, M. Royer-CoUard, the 
eloquent expositor of the writings of Reid and Stewart, 
has given the Scottish teachers a home in France. But 
the prevailing character of French philosophy at present 
is eclecticism, — the tendency of which is scepticism, and 
not dogmatic infidelity. 

Among those who belong to our own time, there is no 
one whose system demands more consideration than M. 
Auguste Comte, partly because it was a revival of what 
had been universally condemned in a past age, and partly 
because it has obtained some degree of acceptance among 
the less educated masses of English society. The posi- 
tive philosophy omits all consideration of the origin and 
end of things which exist ; it has nothing to say about 
causation, and sets no value on contingent truth, or any 



Auguste 
Comte. 



' Speaking of the infidelity of France, 
M. Quinet says: "II est d'origine 
paieune ; il emprunte ses arguments k 
Celse, a Porphyre, k Tempereur Ju- 
lien. Je ne crois pas qu*il y ait nne 
seule objection de Voltaire qui n'ait 
ete d*abord presentee par ces derniers 
apologistes des dienx olympiens.*' — 
JRevue des deux mondeSf tome xvi. p. 
589. 

"Sans doute, la philosophic que le 
n™' si^cle a preferee, n'estrien moins 
que plausible. A la prendre en toute 



rigueur, c'est le scepticisme pour com- 
mencer, et le materialisme pour finir.*' 
— Damiron^ X VIII' Steele^ pref. p. ii. 
' See M. Maret, Essai sur le pan- 
theisme, c. L pp. 8—22. Gioberti ex- 
amines the question at great length 
in the appendix to his Introduction to 
the Study of Philosophy (Considera- 
zioni sopra le dottrine religiose di 
Vittorio Cousin). M. Damiron pro- 
nounces that the charge has no foun- 
dation. (^PhUos, au XIX' Sihle, p. 
170.) 
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facts but such as stand related to each other with mathe- 
matical certainty. All that is internal and subjective, 
all that might be derived from consciousness and self- 
observation, it rejects. It comes with the pomp of a 
great discovery, as if the attempt to construct a theory 
of physical and mental science, from which the higher unfounded 
attributes of our nature should be excluded, had never odXiity. 
before been made ; and as if the deepest thinkers had 
not, a thousand times, affirmed that there is a distinct 
world of mind, as real as the world of matter. It is the 
scheme of Cabanis and D'Holbach reproduced for modern 
use ; and a more debasing influence could not even be 
imagined. The founder of the positivists professes to 
deal with knowledge according to the scientific method 
which is the ultimate stage to be reached, after. the theo- 
logical and the metaphysical have been set aside. In his 
extreme self-reverence, he claims relationship to all the 
great teachers of past ages, and presents himself as their 
successor, and his scheme the complement of their phi- 
losophies. His mathematical studies gave their influence 
to his whole mental character, limiting, and almost in- 
capacitating him for the discovery of truth in any other 
sphere. His greatness as a man of science is the measure 
and correlative *of his weakness as a moral philosopher. 
Fortunately his redundant style, his diffuseness, and his 
recapitulations, render him the most tedious of writers. 
His works baffle and triumph over the most energetic DuUand 
student ; even when translated and condensed, and dressed ^^^ 
for English taste, no drearier book ever issued from the 
press. His system, so fantastic, and yet so pretentious, 
so shallow and yet so complicated, has for its crowning 
inconsistency that, while it is nothing else but a cold dead 
atheism, its author provides a catechism for the worship 
of the goddess Humanity, consisting of all worthy men 
and women and domestic animals after death.^ His 

' *' The theological world cannot but belief as a transient state of the human 
hnte a book which treats of theological mind." — Miss Martineau, pref. p. 13. 
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scheme, which is carefully elaborated, looks like a phase 
of insanity. In his own practice, as related by the most 
zealous and intelligent of his disciples, it assumed a form 
so grotesque and loathsome that it would disgrace a 
savage in the South Seas. 

The doctiine of materialism has lately been presented 
among ourselves in a form which, if it were likely to find 
acceptance, would go far to demoralise both science and 
Darwin. hterature. Among naturalists, Mr. Darwin maintains 
that all species have originated by a process of natural 
selection, producing a result analogous to the improvement 
of breed in domestic animals ; the struggle for existence, 
in the one case, taking the same part as intelligent human 
interference in the other ; that all difference of structure 
and function had this beginning ; that the various organs 
were not formed, each for an intended use, the ear for 
hearing, or the eye for seeing, but that they resulted, 
through the whole mechanism of the body, from a 
succession of efforts ; that change of circumstances pro- 
duced, not only difference of habit, but organic alteration ; 
that tracing back the process of gradual change through 
the endless ages of its operation, we may conclude that all 
organised beings had their origin in one common form.^ 

De Maillet, who died in 1738, anticipated this theory^; 
it was renewed by Lamarck, in his Philosophie giolo- 
giquBy with the weight due to his scientific reputation ; 
it was opposed by Cuvier, and fell into neglect. Lamarck 
supposes the universal priority of marine animals, and 
the change by evolution into such as inhabit the land. 
The author of Vestiges of Creation endeavoured to 
revive an interest in the forgotten speculation ; and Mr. 
Darwin has supplied an hypothesis to account for the 

■ **I should infer, from analogy, that by the Creator.** (Chap. xiv. p. 484.) 
probably all the organic beings which ^ His book called Telliamed was 

have ever lived on this earth have de- published in 1748. He invented the 

scended from some one primordial title, whimsically enough, by reading 

form, into which life was first breathed his own Dame backwards. 
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supposed unceasing change. What the case required 
was evidence, and on this point he has signally failed. 
The higher and the lower organisations, the simple and 
more complex, continue to exist side by side. There is 
not the faintest token of transmutation. The intermediate 
forms, which are indispensable as links, the rude rejected 
organisms which nature must have cast aside, are no- 
where to be found. The distinctive characteristics remain 
exactly what they were thousands of years ago. In Egyp- 
tian remains, for instance, both animal and vegetable, as 
Cuvier has proved, no diflference is to be detected which 
could distinguish them from species still existing. And 
where history fails to carry back the record any further, 
geology furnishes its testimony. An immense amount of Failure of 
the world's records are written on the stones of previous ^^^ ' 
periods. They contain fossil remains in immense pro- 
fusion, species clearly marked, and occurring in long, 
unbroken successions, then becoming extinct, and followed 
by other species ; but of the transitional stage there is 
not a trace, that is, of forms passing from a rudimentary 
into a more perfect structure. It does not remove the 
difficulty to be told that ** we see nothing of these slow 
changes in progress, until the hand of time has marked 
the long lapse of ages ; and then so imperfect is our 
view into long-past geological time, that we only see that 
the forms of life are now different from what they 
formerly were ; " which is but, in other words, the ask- 
ing us to take the fact with its unspeakable importance 
on trust, with the acknowledgment that the proof is abso- 
lutely and entirely wanting. 

All testimony, and it reaches to the origin of mankind, 
proves that human beings have been always in physical 
structure exactly what they are at present. And the very 
faculties by which we are able to argue and conclude on 
this, and a thousand other topics of science, witness for 
us that we are divided, by a gulf as wide as the universe. 
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Unwar- 
ranted in- 
ference. 



from the lower creation ; the separating interval remains 
undiminished. The inarticulate cry of the animal is as 
far as ever from the language of human beings ; and 
between reason, with its law of progress, and instinct 
invariable in its range, there remains an interval which it 
is impossible to explain by difference of degree. The 
connecting link is nowhere to be found. 

No one denies that there are instances in which intelli- 
gence can produce change in the breed of animals, but it 
is only within certain narrow limits, and never resulting 
in such a variety as any naturalist would accept as the 
mark of a new species. None but a very loose reasoner 
would admit as an inference that which transcends all 
limitation, and, reaching to a sphere in which human 
intelligence has no operation, would affect the question of 
species over the whole surface of the globe, in places the 
most remote, and disconnected with each other. In order 
to supply a force analogous to the interference of the 
breeder, a law of physical operation is suggested, the 
alleged working of which we have nowhere seen, even 
in a solitary instance. And then we are required to sup- 
pose that periods so vast, as to possess for us the nature 
of infinity, have witnessed the progress by devolution, the 
inheritance of ever-advancing change, of which we find 
no trace either in the existing natural world, or in the 
memorials of the dead past.^ The instinct of animals, 



* Mr. Baden Powell allowed himself 
to speak of this volume in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

"A work has now appeared by a 
nataralist of the most acknowledged 
authority, Mr. Darwin's masterly vo- 
lume on The Origin of Species by the 
law of * natural selection,' which now 
substantiates on undeniable grounds 
the very principle so long denounced 
by the first naturalists, the origin- 
ation of new species by natural 
causes ; a work which must soon 
bring about an entire revolution of 
opiuion in favour of the grand prin- 
ciple of the self-evolving powers of 



nature.*' — Essays cmd Rev, p. 139. 

At page 214, however, of the same 
volume, a writer, speaking of crea- 
tures whose remains have been pre- 
served, says that "analogous beings 
exist at the present day, but not their 
lineal descendants, unless time can 
effect transmutation of species,* an 
hypothesis not generally accepted by 
naturalists." 

" More recently the antiquity of the 
human race, and the development of 
species, and the rejection of the idea 
of * creation,' have caused new ad- 
vances in the same direction." — Ibid, 
p. 129. 
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like their physical structure, bears witness, by its invaria- 
ble character, against the supposition of a common deriva* 
tion. It is very intelligible that each species should have 
its instincts adapted to the mode of life for which it is 
fitted by its conformation ; it transcends all limits of 
probability, that the instincts should have passed through 
a process of change, parallel and contemporaneous with 
that of the bodily framework. 

A system which professes to derive the existing world 
of animated beings from one common form, and puts the 
struggle for life, with all its supposed results, in the place 
of an ever-present and guiding Ruler, cannot be recon- 
ciled with any real belief, even in natural religion ; it 
contradicts revelation at every point The developing 
power, give it what name we please, by which the monad 
is finally evolved into the man, is made to occupy the System in- 
place of God, for whom no sphere is left in this mechanical ^th^/eve- 
universe, subsisting by the operation of a self-evolving ^*^^^^' 
law. Whether we may call the system atheistical depends 
on the sense in which we use the term. If by atheism 
we mean the denial of an originating force producing in 
some way the existing natural order, then atheists are few, 
because hardly any one is prepared to maintain, with 
D'Holbach, the eternity of matter and motion ; but if we 
mean the rejection of an intelligent personal Creator, it is 
hard to see how this, among some similar schemes of 
natural philosophy, can escape the imputation. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to call it materialistic pantheism. 

Mr. Buckle applies the same principles in dealing with Buckle. 
the moral world, which Mr. Darwin has employed on the 
physical, excluding all divine government and substituting 
a law of external causes.^ It is the application of ma- 

1 Much of Mr. Buckle's system will presentants d*une idee qu*ils avaient 

be found more scientifically stated mission de manifester au monde, et 

by Fichte in his Philosophy of His- de 1^ la necessite dn role historique 

tory, and also by Cousin : ** Comme qui leur tombait en partage. Comme 

Hegel, rillustre professeur de la Sor- Hegel, le professeur croyait que ces 

bonne yoyait dans les peuples les re- idees representees par les peuples en 
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terialism in the sphere of history ; the development of the 
same earth-bound philosophy in a fresh department of 
enquiry. The exaggerated notion of unbroken order, 
which some philosophers insist on our receiving in the 
sphere of natural science, is produced, as the great all- 
sufficing hypothesis, to account for the progress of civili- 
sation.^ In both cases it is a mechanical theory, which 
excludes all acknowledgment of xnoTdl government ; and 
in both, it is disproved by aberrations and disturbances, 
that is, by exceptions which are as undeniable as the rule, 
and yet restrained within certain limits, so as to bear 
witness to a controlling hand ; the universe is not, in 
any phase, a mere self-acting, self-adjusting machine. In 
perfect accordance with such a philosophy of human pro- 
gress, an extravagant importance is assigned to statistics ^ 
as its measurement and gauge ; and yet statistical science, 
at its highest point of advancement, can never reach 
beyond the results of superficial observation. It must 
always omit so much of what lies deepest in our nature, 
so much of personal and domestic life, that the balance is 
struck on very imperfect data. While we have been 
counting up and tabulating such facts as we were able to 
reach, others, of a far more important character, because 
internal and essential, have escaped us. To deal with 
populations in the mass, without taking account of sepa- 
rate characters and wills, is an obvious fallacy ; and when 
it is said that men in the aggregate are formed by the 
period in which they live, it is but a half-truth. The 



rapport necessaire avec les lieax ovl 
vivent les peuples, c'est k dire qu'elles 
^taient en partie determines par lenrs 
rapports avec leurs pays." — M, Bar' 
chou de Penoken, cited by Maret, Panth. 
c. i. p. 23. 

* " The movements of nations are 
perfectly regular, and, like all other 
movements, they are solely determined 
by their antecedents." 

** The spirit of science teaches, as 
an article of faith, the doctrine of uni- 
form sequence; in other words, the 



doctrine that certain events having 
already happened, certain other events 
correspondent to them will also hap- 
pen."— Civ, vol. ii. c. 4, p. 325. 

" In the moral world, as in the phy- 
sical world, nothing is anomalous, no- 
thing is unnatural, nothing is strange. 
All is order, symmetry, law. There 
are opposites but no contradictions. 
In the character of a nation inconsis- 
tency is impossible." 

* " It will be observed that the pre- 
ceding proofs of our actions being le- 



enumera- 
tion of 
causes. 
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multitude consists b( self-conscious beings by the sum 
total of whose distinct peculiarities the age receives its 
colour and shape. When the motives which are addressed 
to the consciences of men as individuals, and their separate 
responsibilities, have been put out of the way by adopting 
the principle of multitudiuism, there is nothing left for us 
but to admit, as the two-fold law of advancement, the 
influence of external nature, and the participation in 
general intellectual development. In this way Asiatic 
despotism, the superstition of Spain, the priest-ridden 
condition of Scotland, and a long list of similar results, 
are traced to physical causes. Climate and soil are made 
to play a conspicuous part ; and next in importance intellect 
is assumed to be the great source and instrument of 
civilisation. A monopoly of influence is assigned to it, imperfect 
instead of its place and proportion in a complicated system ^000? 
of forces. Mr. Buckle gives a history of knowledge, as 
if it were a complete record of human progress. The 
superficial character of such a view is its obvious defect ; 
it leaves out all that belongs to the best part of human 
nature, all that underlies the visible agencies which are 
producing great social changes. After all, there is some- 
thing higher than intellect, and that is the moral principle 
by which intellect is guided and controlled. The progres- 
sive nature of the former does not imply any superiority, 
but the reverse. Moral science does not change, because its 
foundations are incapable of improvement ; justice, mercy, 
truth, are the same now as they were a thousand years 
ago, and as they will be to the end of the world. It is in 
one sense stationary, in another progressive ; the prin- 
ciples which form its subject-matter are no more open to 
variation than the properties of numbers, or the law of 
gravitation ; deeper insight and experience only produce 

gulated by law, ha^e been derived on the study of human nature than all 

from statistics ; a branch of know- the sciences put together.*' — Buckle, 

ledge which, though still in its in- Ctu. vol. i. c. 1, p. 31. 
fancy, has already thrown more light 

I 2 
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wider and more exact application. The great moral agent 
in social advancement is represented as overshadowed, and 
rendered insignificant by the power of intellect^ ; and yet 
when human genius was at its highest, and mental culti- 
vation reached a point, as in Greece and Rome, which it 
has never since attained, the low moral condition of the 
Knowledge people brought ruin, and the return of barbarism. The 
sufficient, development of intellect was unexampled ; morality there 
was none. The experiment of knowledge alone, as the 
great social panacea, was made in France, a century ago, 
by men whose attainments, especially in exact science, were 
beyond denial. They were singularly free from the spirit 
of reverence, and were not in the least hindered by sub- 
mission to secular or spiritual authority. Could the men 
themselves, or the nation which they represented and 
helped to form, be cited as examples of an advanced social 
state ? 

Whether religion ranks as the cause or the consequence 
of civilisation is a very important question ; Mr. Buckle 
affirms the latter.^ He nowhere, indeed, tells us plainly 
in what civilisation consists, or how it is to be measured, 
Civiiisa- or to what standard it may be referred. But if we hold 
through that freedom and equal laws, patriotism and domestic 
the Gospel. ^^y\iy^ high personal morality with sympathy for others, 
are tokens of its progress, then the Gospel has every- 
where carried civilisation in its wake. When it is said 
that the enlightened religion, which some nations possess, 
is the eflfect of the advanced knowledge and mental cultiva- 
tion which they have attained, there remains the difficulty 
of explaining, on this supposition, how Christianity, the 
same which we possess in our advanced national condition, 
was communicated to the British people when they were 

* " We have seen that as the pro- * " It is evident that if a people were 

gress of civilisation is marked by the leftentirely to themselves, their religion, 

triumph of the mental laws over the their literature, and their government 

physical, just so is it marked by the would be, not the conseqaence of their 

triumph of the intellectual laws over the civilisation, but the effects of it." — 

moral." — Buckle, Civ. vol. i. c. 6, p. 208. Jbid, vol. i. c. 5, p. 232. 
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living as barbarians on their bleak hill-sides, as well as 
to our German kinsmen, when Boniface and his com- 
panions found them in a half-savage state, ranging their 
primaeval forests. On the other hand, the old civilisa- 
tions of classical times had many advantages, and why 
they should have had so many defects, and from their 
first development have included the seeds of decline and Failure in 
dissolution, would be very hard to understand, apart from naUoM? 
the consideration of their low religious condition. Why 
was the nobleness and grandeur of their public life bound 
up with the ways of private living, by which their homes 
were defiled ? Why was there an utter want of harmony 
and fellow-feeling between different classes, the highest 
intellectual advancement, joined with the want of truth 
and love and mutual trust? 

It is but a limited and one sided theory which represents 
human happiness as built on physical causes, and on the 
diffusion of knowledge, with kings and priests^ for the 



' Mr. Buckle's abhorrence of the 
clergy, especially those of Scotland, 
looks like a monomania. " The clergy 
abused their power by encouraging 
the worst kind of ignorance ; they 
prolonged the reign of ignorance, and 
stopped the march of society.*' (Vol. 
ii. c. 5, p. 331.) **In Catholic coun- 
tries the clergy do more harm than in 
Protestant ; but the Scotch divines, in 
some of their theories, went beyond 
any section of the Catholic Church, 
except the Spanish." ** They sought 
to destroy human aflfection. They 
taught that a Christian had nothing to 
do with love or sympathy ; he had his 
own soul to take care of, and that 
was enough for him." (C vi. p. 406. ) 
"The Scotch divines who preceded 
him (Hntcheson) were the libellers of 
their species ; they calumniated the 
whole human race." (P. 426.) Speak- 
ing of the superstitions which pre- 
vailed in ancient Greece, he says : 
" Bad as those superstitions were, wo 
may confidently say that they were 
less noxious, that is, less detrimental 
to the happiness of man, than .the re- 
pulsive and horrible notions advocated 
by the Scotch clergy, and sanctioned 



by the Scotch people." (P. 586.) But 
his hatred is not confined to theolo- 
gians, it extends to religion itself : 
•* The ablest Scotchmen wasted their 
energies on theological subjects, re- 
specting which we have no trustworthy 
information, and no means of obtain- 
ing any." (P. 577.) 

The ordinary notions of divine pro- 
vidence which are received among 
Christians he represents as ** base and 
grovelling conception^:, the offspring 
of ignorance and darkness. Such 
gross and sordid notions are but one 
remove from actual idolatry. They 
are the drafi^ and offal of a bygone 
age, and we will not have them in- 
truded here." (P. 600.) 

What the moral system of such a 
writer is likely to turn out, we may 
judge from the passage in which he 
tells us that the variations between 
good actions and bad ^ are the result 
of large and general causes, which 
working upon the aggregate 'of so- 
ciety, must produce certain conse- 
quences, without regard to the volition 
of those particular men of whom the 
society is composed." (Vol i. c. 1, p. 
21.) 
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chief enemies, religion and loyalty for the great hindrances 
of the world's progress. The confirmation which it de- 
rives from history and literature depend on a very partial 
reading ; thus the cruelties practised on the Scottish 
covenanters are presented, in detail, by Mr. Buckle, but 
we look in vain for a corresponding picture of the patience, 
and heroic courage, and love of truth which their religion 
Partial inspired. So again he has ransacked volume after volume 
hiBtor^ of puritan theology to find phrases which might render 
the writers odious, or ridiculous, but he has missed all the 
profound thoughtfulness, and brilliant imagination, and 
warm-hearted affection with which their pages abound. 
He can find nothing better to say of men like Baiilie, and 
Halyburton, and Rutherford, than that they belong to a 
monkish rabble. 

Such views of history, if they could find general 
acceptance, which is extremely improbable, would be as 
fatal to morals as to religion. Individual volition and 
personal responsibility, conscience and the sense of duty, 
as well as the acknowledgment of a supreme Governor, 
would be lost in a system of averages, maintained at the 
inac-'s due level by necessary laws. If the critical power of this 
writer were equal to the determination of his purpose, his 
book would be a dangerous contribution to the literature 
of unbelief; but the mistakes, of every kind, which are 
scattered broadcast over his pages will prevent it from 
having any permanent influence. That it should ever be 
cited for authority, except by very careless students, is 
impossible. It is not by such methods that we can reach 
the great generalisations of which the world is in pursuit. 
There must be something deeper and more true, a more 
balanced judgment and a more careful induction, with a 
good deal less of disturbing violence. The real importance 

**It is surelj an astonishing fact, product of the general condition of 

that all the evidence we possess re- society, and that the individual felon 

specting it points to one great conclu- onlj carries into effect what is a ne- 

sion, and we can have no doubt on cessaiy consequence of preceding cir- 

our minds that suicide is merely the cumstances." — Buckle, Civ, i p. 25. 
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of such works consists in the evidence which they afford 
of the tolerance granted to the latest and most subtle form 
of unbelief. 

Pantheism, in whatever form, whether implicit as in the 
eclectic school of France, or open and unconcealed as 
among the advanced metaphysicians of Germany, is always 
and everywhere the same. It is utterly opposed to the 
Christian faith, which lays the basis of all belief and duty 
in human individuality ; and which emphatically contra- 
dicts the doctrine of absorption by its revelation of reward 
and punishment. There cannot be a single point of agree- Pantheism 
ment between the Gospel, on the one hand, and a system, on frreii^ous^ 
the other, which only accommodates its language to life as 
it appears, believing all to be illusion and unreality ; which 
makes providence an empty name, and prayer a mockery, 
and which leaves to human hearts no prospect and no hope, 
except an undivided share in the progress of humanity. ^ 

That pantheism had so early a date, and so wide- 
spread an influence, is a significant fact, which is neither 
to be denied nor evaded. It is not a mere outbreak of 
passion against positive law, nor a temporary reaction 
against any particular form of faith, but the tendency of 
mental philosophy whenever separated from the guidance 
and restraint of religious belief. Artists and men of 
letters, poets who have followed Goethe, mystics like 
Novalis, the successors of Kant among metaphysicians, 
and of the early rationalists among theologians, have 
adopted his principles. It was taught by S. Simon and 
other communists, just as it existed in the socialism of the 
middle ages. Auguste Comte shaped, for more common 
use, the system which his disciple, Pierre Leroux, has pre- 
sented in its logical form, and which George Sand has 
embodied in the story of Spiridion. And some, perhaps, 

* Of the long-continued struggle with une lutte nouvelle. Mais le chris- 

Christianitj, M. Maret says : ** Le tianisme sanra vaincre dans son age 

pantheisme a vonla retouffer dans mur Tennemi qu*il a terrasse en nais- 

son berceau ; 11 Ta poursoiyi pendant sant/' — Sur lepanth. c. iv. p. 141. 
sa carri^re ; aujonrd'hui il lui livre 
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have been beguiled into this blank and desolate unbelief 
by the yearning of their hearts for some escape from the 
region of sapless dogmatism, some union with what is 
higher and better than themselves. 

The present century opened with lofty hopes and high 
promises, as if the inheritance of all that was best in past 
ages of philosophy were about to be reduced into posses- 
sion. An illustrious company of thinkers combined to 
produce a reaction from the debasing materialism which 
darkened the close of the last age. It would be the 
bitterest disappointment if there were no result but the 
revival of a system which, in its more spiritual as well 
as its worse and more degraded form, has been tried and 
abandoned again and again. ^ 

The antithesis and counteraction of pantheism is to be 
found in the belief, maintained by the deepest philoso- 
phers, as well as by the humblest Christians, that God 
is Himself the great ever-present Worker, that the 
system of nature is but the expression of His mighty 
attributes in unceasing exercise ; and that our separate 
individuality, which refuses to be identified with anything 
outside of our own self-consciousness, is, of all intuitions, 
the most certain, having its place as a firm conviction, 
prior to all reasoning, and remaining as an immoveable 
instinct at the end of all argument.^ 



1 On the snbject of pantheism see 
Cadworth, book i. c. 4, pp. 532 — 537 ; 
Warbnrton's Div. Leg. book iii. s. 4, 
pp. 417—433 ; Dr. MilPs Observations 
on the Application of Pantheistic Prin- 
ciples to the Theory and Historic Criti- 
cism of the Grospel ; Essai sur le pan- 
theisme, par M. Maret ; Etudes sur la 
philosophic dans le moyen age, par 
M. Bousselot, c. xii. pp. 109 — 161. 
These two writers, for opposite reasons, 
seem to have exaggerated the extent 
to which pantheism has prevailed, both 
in ancient and modem times. 



' These are the words in which the 
prince of natural philosophers ends his 
great work : — 

'*Hic omnia regit, non ut anima 
mundi, sed ut universorum Dominus." 

**A casca necessitate metaphysica, 
quaeutiqne eademest semper etubiqne, 
nulla oritur rerum variatio. Tota re- 
mm conditamm pro locis ac tern- 
poribus diversitas ab ideis et voluntate 
Entis necessario existentis solummodo 
oriri potuit." — Newton, close of the 
Principia, cited by Dr. Mill, p. 157. 
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The form which German infidelity has assumed, and 
which has had so wide-spread an influence, especially 
among ourselves, cannot be well understood unless it is 
studied in its relation to metaphysics. Mental philosophy 
and theology have been thought so inseparably connected, 
that hardly any one in Germany has devoted himself to 
the pursuit of the former, but he has endeavoured to bring 
it into harmony with the latter. Most of the prominent 
metaphysicians have been ministers of religion ; and 
others have dealt with theology as a topic without which 
their speculations would be incomplete. 

The writings of Leibnitz form the great era from which a.d. 1646— 
the revival of German philosophy takes its date. He was 
an all but universal genius, historian and jurist, theologian ** "^^^ 
and moral philosopher ; he was familiar with philology, 
natural science, and metaphysics ; he contested the deduc- 
tive scheme of Descartes, and maintained a controversy 
with Newton ; and had an equal claim to the discovery of 
the diflferential calculus. He seems to have taken part in 
all the great discussions of the intellectual period at which 
he lived, from the days of his studious youth, at Leipsic 
and Rosenthal, to the time when he stood foremost in 
the literature of Europe, and enjoyed the confidence of 
sovereigns. A place must be assigned him between 
Descartes, on the one hand, and Locke, on the other, 
though he belongs far more to the former, with whose 
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reasoning, in spite of his well-sustained objection against 
the lifelessness of the scheme, his own is for the most part 
identical. Like Plato, he maintained the existence of 
eternal and necessary truths, the contradictions of which 
cannot be conceived as true. He maintained the insuffi- 
ciency of the senses for reaching such truths, and the 
consequent necessity of innate principles ; while Locke, 
with Aristotle, derived all from experience and reflection, 
Pre-esta- His scheme of pre-established harmony, now for the most 
harmonj. part forgotten, was an ingenious device for dealing with 
the problem of the relation between matter and spirit, and 
their mutual action, which has ever been among the chief 
difficulties of the metaphysicians. He supposed them not 
to influence each other, but to be guided by a divine direc- 
tion previously impressed on both, continuously, and 
harmoniously worked out. Besides other objections which 
were urged, his scheme, as it was alleged, destroyed 
liberty, and made man a mere machine. It is probable 
that, among other causes, the failure of the hypothesis to 
afford satisfaction to any earnest enquirer, gave encourage- 
ment to the sceptical and sensual philosophy which reigned 
for a century, and left its traces through the whole world 
of thought. By his criterion of truth, his doctrine of 
necessity, and the relation between spirit and matter, he 
laid the ground for the philosophy which was to be 
developed at the close of the century. 
A.p.i679— John Christian Wolf ^, mathematician and natural phi- 
losopher, did more than any of his contemporaries to 
inaugurate the new influence under which theology was to 
become so greatly modified. At Leipsic, where he finished 
his education, he became the friend of Leibnitz, and after- 
wards the expositor of his system. It was commonly 
said that Leibnitz furnished the capital, while Wolf reaped 
the profit. With less genius than that great thinker, and 
without any imagination, he possessed eminently the power 

' Vid. Amand Saintes, Hist, of Rationalism, c yiii. 
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of method and arrangement. He may be said to have 
destroyed the authority of Aristotle in the German schools. 
His own system was but a cold, dry formalism, with 
nothing to lay hold on the heart, or to form the mind. 
He. dealt in endless definitions, and reduced all philosophy 
and theology to propositions ; he endeavoured to esta- 
blish a scheme of natural religion by demonstration, in 
contra-distinction to revealed religion received by faith, 
but the chief distinction of his teaching consisted in the 
earnestness with which he contended for the necessity of 
uniting philosophy with theology ; a principle destined 
to produce very important and lasting results among his 
countrymen. His method, which obtained popularity 
by its systematic character, lasted for half a century, but 
it had no power of resisting the attacks of scepticism 
on the one hand, or of dogmatism on the other. S. J. 
Baumgarten was among the most eminent of his fol- 
lowers ; and he left a school of ardent admirers, some of 
whom far outstripped their teacher ; the pietists were 
his great opponents. In 1721 he was removed from his 
professorship by the King of Prussia, on their repre- 
sentation, though he w^s restored in the next reign. He 
died 'in 1754. 

Immanuel Kant, the founder of a system which was ad. 1724^ 
destined to form tlie starting-point of a new scheme of ^^^ 
philosophy, was born early in the eighteenth century at 
Konigsberg, where he died at the age of eighty. His 
father's family came originally from Scotland ; his early 
childhood was trained by a good and truth-loving mother. 
He grew up with a deep love of study, becoming an 
accomplished mathematician, and an astronomer of some 
repute ; but he was by natural inclination, and the 
structure of his mind, pre-eminently devoted to meta- 
physical science, in which he inaugurated so great a 
change, that previous systems became obsolete, and his 
successors are now occupied either in developing, or partly 
adopting, or opposing, what he bequeathed. At the time 
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of his birth, Newton's discoveries, following the experi- 
mental method of Bacon, seemed for a time to have 
discredited metaphysics ; and afterwards, the contentions 
of rival schools had produced the peril of universal 
scepticism. Berkeley's disciples denied the existence of 
matter, or rather the validity of the arguments employed 
for proving it ; while Hume, on the other side, rejected 
the evidence for the reality of mind. Kant's original 
purpose was to counteract the wide-spread unbelief of the 
age, which threatened to destroy all the foundations of 
faith and morals. And, as the indispensable preliminary, 
he undertook, like Locke, to investigate the nature, and 
limits, and operations, of reason, and at the same time to 
correct what he believed to be some mistakes and 
deficiencies of his predecessors. It was a reform of phi- 
losophy which he projected. There were great questions 
waiting for solution. What is the origin of our ideas, 
and how does the mind become possessed of them ? What 
certainty is there that they are true ? Have we any 
ideas beyond the sphere of consciousness ? Are we able 
to attain the knowledge of necessary truth ? And others 
of the same kind. Kant's great treatise {Kritik der 
Critique of Teiuen VemuufC) was published in I78I, and after a short 
pure reason. |.jj^g^ produced an almost unexampled efi'ect. He calls it 
critical, because it is an examination of the sources of 
knowledge ; and it is pure reason, independent of ex- 
perience, which is the subject of his enquiry. There were 
some opponents, but a far greater number of admirers, 
and disciples. It was received with acclamation by the 
students of the German universities, and became the text- 
book with many professors. The subject is often very 
abstruse, the language and the phraseology somewhat 
unusual, but the thoughts are clear, and the meaning 
expressed with wonderful distinctness. The tranquil, 
unobtrusive life of the writer, spent in his native town 
among friends and pupils who held him in great affection^, 

' " Les relations de Kant avec sea protecteur bienveillant.'* — A, Saintes, 
^l^ves etaicnt celles d*an ami et d'un p. 293. 
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contrasted strangely with the disturbing influence of his 
writings, which was making itself felt throughout Europe. 

His system is very complicated. He assigns to the Hissj-stem. 
sensitive faculty the office of furnishing the materials out 
of which our conceptions are formed. He concludes that 
pure synthetical judgments are possible, and that they 
give the character of certitude and universality to the 
ideas furnished by experience. There is no part of his 
treatise which is more important, or more pregnant with 
consequences, than that in which he distinguishes be- 
tween analytical and synthetical judgments a priori, and 
deals with the question whether the latter are possible, 
and what is their origin. Differing from the sensation- 
alists on the one hand, and from the Cartesians on 
the other, he held that all our ideas are composed of two 
elements, the one derived from the senses, and the other 
not. He gives to time and space a subjective existence, 
making them the forms under which sensations are pre- 
sented. To the understanding (Persfand) he appoints 
the office of construction, that is, of giving shape to the 
matter provided by the sensitive faculty, and of forming 
judgments, under the diflferent modes in which they are 
presented according to fixed relations which, after Aristotle, 
he calls categories, and which are the guides or laws of 
the understanding. Within these limits, we can have 
knowledge only of phenomena, that is, we cannot penetrate 
into the nature of things. The pure reason ( Vernunft^ 
he makes the highest faculty, acting intuitively, inde- 
pendently, and immediately, regulating and guiding the 
rest, and bringing into harmony the results at which the 
understanding had arrived. It is the discursive faculty 
by which judgments are combined, and conclusions drawn 
from given premisses ; the power of generalising until 
we reach an ultimate principle. And in this way he 
supposes that we arrive at the knowledge of the soul, 
that is, personality, or the individual self ; of the universe, 
or that which lies outside of our consciousness ; of God, 



tendency. 
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as the highest unity. But these subjects, which really 
embrace all which it concerns us to know, cannot be proved 
to have any real existence. There is no provision made 
for reaching any certainty on the questions to which the 
heart as well as the intellect is irresistibly drawn ; at 
this point Kant brings us into a region of pure scepticism. 
By the antinomies, as he terms them, that is, the argu- 
ments for and against the affirmative conclusions which 
had been attained, he attempts to show that there is no 
assurance to be afforded by the pure reason. He sets 
aside the ordinary foundation truths, such as the im- 
materiality and immortality of the soul, the commence- 
ment and limitation of the world. The being of God, as 
an objective reality, can neither be proved nor disproved. 
Having thus destroyed all dependence on the pure reason 
Sceptical for the evidence to establish the ideas of the soul, the 
universe, and the Supreme Being, he proceeded to con- 
struct a faculty of the moral nature, a department of the 
practical reason, by which this object might be accom- 
plished. He infers from the existence of conscience that 
there must be a moral law, which he calls the categorical 
imperative. From the existence of this law, he deduces 
the idea of freedom as the ground on which duty becomes 
possible ; of God as the Lawgiver, the source from 
which law derives its origin ; and of a future state, as 
the final issue and adjustment to which the moral system 
tends.^ It has been said, and with apparent probability, 
that the argument for the absolute nature of the truth 
attained by the moral faculty was an after thought, and did 
not enter into Kant's original plan, but was added in order 
to save the scepticism which the Critique of pure reason 

' <*The only available metaphysics, admit of no application to things ; and 

according to him, is a criticism of the he saves himself from scepticism bj 

reason, unfolding its a priori elements, a criticism of the practical reason. 

He arrives at the conclusion that all which guarantees the existence of God, 

the operations of the speculative rea- freedom and immortality.** — M*Coah^ 

son are mere subjective exercises, Intuitions^ part ii. book 1, c. 1. 
which imply no objective reality, and 
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SO undeniably introduced. It is certain that the different 
parts of his system have no consistency or coherence ; 
he admitted under one head what he denied under 
another ; destroying the certainty, which elsewhere he 
laboured to re-establish. And when he laid on a depart- 
ment of the practical reason the task for which he affirmed 
the speculative reason to be insufficient, he was furnishing 
weapons for the sceptics which they have not been slow 
to employ much n^ore consistently.^ He took pains to 
prove that reason leads to uncertainty on the highest 
questions, from which we can only be saved by a vague 
principle of faith, which belongs to a separate domain. 
This division of faith from intellect, is the source of a 
deep and wide-spread unbelief, among those who accept introduc- 
what Kant tells them about the inadequacy of the one J^beUet 
faculty, and are not able to admit the testimony which 
he derives from another. The very keenness and analytical 
character of his mind tended to make the result of his 
philosophy, in the highest degree, unsatisfactory ; because 
it led him to present, in the abstract, ideas with which we 
are called on to deal in their concrete form ; and to take 
from human reason its heavenly office. He examined 
the phenomena of consciousness with unrivalled acuteness ; 
and, in dealing with various questions of mental science, 
he accomplished a great deal more on the negative side 
than on the affirmative. He destroyed, or seemed to have 
destroyed, much which had passed current among previous 
metaphysicians ; and, at the same time, he laid the ground 
for a philosophy which, when developed by his successors, 
has left no objective truth, nothing beyond ourselves but 
shadows and unreality. To reconstruct, when the foun- 

^ ** It was thus that Berkeley in Fichte when he declared that the ex- 
denying the substantial existence of temal object in space might also be 
body, prepared the way for Hume, who the creation of the mind ; and for 
denied the substantial existence of Schelling and Hegel when they made 
spirit, and thus that Kant, in affirming mind and matter, creator and crea- 
that space and time had no existence ture, all and alike ideal." — M^Cosh^ 
out of the mind, opened a path for Intuitions, part iii. c. 3, s. 3. 
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dations were gone, was beyond his power ; and it is in 
vain that he speaks to us of the Divine Being and the 
moral law. He has produced, as the result of his complex 
and most subtle argument, only a desolate and hopeless 
conviction that, beyond mere phenomena, there is no 
attainable knowledge. He comes back in the end to a 
scepticism not unlike, at any rate very little better, than 
that of Hume, which it was his original purpose to dis* 
place. Hume makes consciousness untrustworthy ; Kant 
makes it so limited, that the difference is not very great. 
He makes sensation the only faculty capable of furnishing 
the material of knowledge ; and he assigns to the under- 
standing and reason only a formal and regulative office. 
Whatever is known to us, must be presented under certain 
conditions, and clothed with certain forms. Knowledge 
therefore is relative, contingent, and phenomenal ; while of 
truth as it exists beyond ourselves, always, and for every 
one, we can gain no hold. The ideas which we possess, 
independently of experience, are therefore only subjectively 
true, relatively to us, that is, and not universally and in 
themselves. 

The division of the mind, for which Kant's system 
became famous, can hardly be maintained, because the dis* 
tinction between the reason and the understanding is not 
so marked as to prevent the intrusion of the one into the 
sphere of the other. The intuitive reason, for instance, 
could not be engaged upon the objects supposed to fall 
under its especial cognizance, unless the practical reason 
were dealing with them at the same time. It was an arti- 
ficial separation between faculties which, in their union, 
produce the results. The new apportionment of the men- 
tal powers is ingenious, and profoundly thoughtful, the 
token of a most penetrating genius, but, at the same time, 
the very subtlety has tended to discredit his philosophy. 
In the opinion of such able critics as M. Cousin, when he 
distinguished between the sensitive faculty, the under- 
standing, and the reason, he was establishing a separation 
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which ought not to have been made in the sources of 
knowledge.^ 

At a very early period, the irreligious effect of his 
writing called forth remonstrance and warning ; Her- 
der termed it a cloud of words, and many eminent per- 
sons in Germany denounced its infidel tendency.^ In 
the work which professed to show the relation of his 
treatise to the doctrines of revelation^ he advanced opinions 
which gave occasion for vehement discussion. Storr, and 
other orthodox theologians, protested against the prin- 
ciples which it contained. Kant excused himself from 
defending what he had written, on the ground of his 
advanced age. 

In 1794 a letter was written to him by the king, in charge of 
which he was called upon to justify, himself from the "^®^*^^°' 
charge of destroying the foundations of the Christian 
faith. He is said to have been restrained from speaking 
still more openly by the fear of losing his professorship.* 
He had made the practical reason the only criterion of 
religious truth, and now he examined how far the doctrines 
of the Gospel are in accordance with it. Rationalism had 
been hitherto negative, that is, it refused assent to any- 
thing which it could not comprehend ; but a principle was 
now set up antagonistic to the faith. It was the moral 
interpretation which he maintained, making ethical in- 



' In the words of one of the ablest 
metaphysicians of the present day : — 
** It is time to put an end to this worse 
than civil strife, to this setting of one 
part of the soal against another. I do 
not believe that the understanding, or 
the reason, or any other power of the 
mind lands us in scepticism. Each 
cognitive faculty conducts in its own 
way to its own truths. The intelligence 
and the faith are not conflicting, but 
conspiring elements. I am sure that 
the criticism which has attacked the 
knowledge, would, if followed out, be 
no less formidable in its assaults on the 
belief." — M^Cosh, Intuitions ^ b. ii. c. I, 
p. 200, 

' *' Dans ce traite de paiic, la critique, 



le raisonnement, le scepticisme, se re- 
servaient tons leurs droits ; ils se cou- 
ronnaient eux-memes; s*ils laissaient 
subsister la religion, c'etait comme une 
province conquise dont ils marquaient 
a leur gr^ les limites." — M. Qninet^ 
Mev. dea deux mondes, tome seizieme^ 
p. 588. 

' Religion innerhaJh der Grenzen 
der hlossen Vemunjl was published in 
1793. 

* "En un mot, Kant cherche trop 
a concilier ses ecrits avec ce que I'on 
exige de lui. II tenait done beaucoup 
trop a sa place de professeur, et il 
craignait de la petdre par un avett 
plus sincere de sesidees." — A, Saintes, 
Kant, c. xiii. p. 357. 
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struction the only important consideration. He explained 
away the clearest statement of facts, with great violence 
to the letter of the narrative, in order to make it corres- 
pond with a standard previously established. He was 
setting aside the sense in which Scripture was originally 
given, and was really assigning to a past age the thoughts 
which belonged to his own. He put philosophy in the 
place of faith, which he supposed to have belonged to an 
earlier and more childish period. Under the treatment 
of those who have developed this method of interpretation, 
all the reality of Christian truth gradually disappeared, 
until unbelief culminated in Feuerbach and Bruno Baur. 
The name of Kant will always be held in respect among 
metaphysicians, but his system has fallen into decline^, and 
has been really supplanted by Spinoza and his modern 
disciples. His influence was once supreme, and is still 
indirectly very considerable ; he originated a great 
movement, which, for a quarter of a century, he directed ; 
and he has impressed his thoughts unmistakeably on the 
forms of philosophy which have succeeded.^ 

F. H. Jacobi, who was born at Diisseldorf about the 
middle of the last century, held an important place among 
the successors of Kant. He was originally a merchant, 
then politician and statesman, and head of the Academy 
of sciences at Munich, but always devoted to philosophy, 
a deep thinker, at the same time refined and attractive in 
his style. Moses Mendelssohn was the friend to whom 



' " Kant is the intellectnal Samson, 
who casts down not only metaphjsic 
and rational psychology, but philoso- 
phy itself, and the Kantian doctrines 
are among the ruins." — SirW. Hamil- 
ton, quoted hjMr. CaMerwood, Philoa, 
of Inf. c. viii. p. 190. 

' For a review of the writings and 
philosophy of Kant, see Buhle, s. y. c. 1 ; 
C. M. Michelet, Geschichte der letzten 
Systerae der Philos. von Kant bis He- 
gel ; Lemons snr la phil. de Kant, par 
M. Cousin ; De la philos. allemande, 
par M. de Kemusat ; Life and Philo- 
sophy of Kant, by Amand Saintes (ho 



gives a long list of contributions to the 
biography of Kant, as well as a cata- 
logue of his writings, beginning in 

1747 and ending in 1804, introd. xv 

XX.); Hagenbach's Compendium of thcf 
History of Doctrines, translated by 
Karl von Buch ; Willm's Histoirc de 
la Philos. allemande ; M. Barchou de 
Penohen, Hist, dela Philos. allemande ; 
Morell, Modem Phil, c ii. s. 3 ; Lewes, 
Biog. Hist. Philos. pp. 529—564. For 
a compendium of Kant*8 principles see 
General and Introductory View, by 
his disciple, F. A. Nitsch^ London, 
1796. 
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most of his views were communicated in correspondence. 
It was not so much a connected system that he produced 
as an attempt to supply the deficiency which he alleged to 
exist in that of Kant. He opposed, at the same time* 
the formalism of Wolf and the pantheism of Spinoza ^ 
as instances in which logical demonstration had led to un- 
belief. He may be called the founder of the modern 
philosophical mysticism. He supposed a spiritual faculty Founder of 
by which an insight is gained into things which He beyond mystidsm. 
the range of experience, and on which the same depen- 
dence is to be placed as on the deductions of reason. He 
held that divine things are thereby revealed as the external 
world by the senses, although the truths communicated 
in this way are incapable of demonstration. He gives the 
name to this intuitive power which Kant applied to the pure 
reason ( Vemunff)^ using it in a diflFerent sense to describe 
a higher office, making it the instrument by which we 
attain the knowledge of God and immortality, of human 
liberty, and the objective character of sin. He rejected 
revelation as having no adequate proof, and on this side, 
his system somewhat resembled that of Lord Herbert ; 
deriving really much from revelation which he ascribed to 
the light of reason.^ Schleiermacher was, to a certain 
extent, among his followers, and so was De Wette. 

F. G. Fichte, born in Lusatia, of a family in humble a.d. i762— 
circumstances, was educated by a good and pious father ; ^ * 
his earnest, truthful character was formed in early child- 
hood, as well as his love of study ; he married a niece of 
Klopstock. While young and ardent, he followed litera- 
ture as the great business of his life, in the midst of a 



' Die Lehre des Spinoza, published 
in 1785. 

* Dr. M'Cosh cites these remark- 
able words of Jacobi, **In my younger 
years it stood thus with me in regard 
to philosophy: I seemed to myself to 
be heir to innumerable riches, and 
only some unimportant lawsuits and 



some unmeaning formalities seemed to 
hinder me from taking full possession 
of my inheritance. The suits, while 
pending, grew to be important. At 
last it appeared that I had inherited 
nothing but lawsuits, and that the 
whole bequest was in insolyent hands.'* 
— M*Cosh, Intuitions, book lie. 2,s.4. 
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thousand difficulties. Having come to Konigsberg, as a 
tutor, he attached himself to Kant, and became imbued 
with the spirit of his philosophy ; though he was after- 
wards discontented with the negative side of the system, 
and endeavoured to construct a more satisfactory basis for 
much which Kant assumed without proof. He looked for 
knowledge from within, limiting his enquiry to the sphere 
of his own consciousness ; making man, as it were, the 
centre of a world to himself. He was charged with 
atheism on account of a work which appeared in 1794"^, 
and it is not easy to see how any place was left in his 
system for duty or for God ; and, on this account, he was 
obliged, four years later, to relinquish an office which he 
held at Jena. Bretschneider reckons his system among 
atheistical philosophies ; it rejected the notion of a personal 
God as anthropomorphic. His subsequent speculations 
took somewhat different ground, and he speaks of God as 
the one, true, absolute Idea ; but he has no conception 
of Him apart from the moral order of the universe, and 
what he says of faith has no reference to a personal object. 
Kant had supposed an outward world with which our 
senses bring us into communication ; Fichte affirmed that 
we have no knowledge except of our own subjective con- 
sciousness ; he did not so much deny that the external 
world exists, as refuse to assume its existence with Kant 
and others. All our knowledge he derived from certain 
impressions produced on our own minds ; and held that 
we have no acquaintance with outward nature, except so 
far as it has its representation there. He made thought 
identical with existence ; and self was with him the sole 
sphere of philosophy, beyond which nothing could be 
proved. He left no avenue of communication, and no 
means of connecting ourselves with the outward world. It 
was objected against him that the arguments by which he 
disproved the reality of the external universe might be em- 



' WissenscJiaftstehret published in 1794; Sittenlekre, in 1798. He wrote a 
defence in 1801. 
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ployed to disprove the existence of the individual conscious- 
ness. His only resource was found in the doctrine of 
identity, that is, the oneness between the subjective self 
and all existence which lies beyond.^ He did little more 
than present an outline of this doctrine, which, as it was 
developed by others, produced such remarkable results 
through the whole circle of German metaphysics. The 
writing of Fichte has a tone of vigour and loftiness which 
was borrowed from his personal character. He was 
singularly earnest and independent, and ready to sacrifice 
all outward advantages rather than concede any portion of 
what he maintained for truth. Whether lecturing at 
Erlangen or Berlin, or taking part as a volunteer in the 
campaign of 1813, his words and his example produced 
an almost irresistible effect on his countrymen. But there 
are, at present, very few who think his method trust- 
worthy, or who are willing to adopt his conclusions. 

F. W. J. Schelling was born in Wiirtemberg, and a.d.1775— 
educated at Tiibingen and Leipsic. He was the friend of 
Hegel ; the disciple and afterwards the opponent of Fichte. 
Having been transferred, through the interest of M. de 
Humboldt, to the newly founded university of Berlin, he 
delivered lectures which produced a very great impression, 
and divided the metaphysicians into two distinct parties of 
adherents and opponents. From an early age he showed 
a remarkable genius for philosophical speculations ; and, 
when the opportunity was afforded to him, he undertook 
the correction of what seemed to him both an imperfection 
and an exaggeration, in the scheme of Fichte, who made 
the commencement of his investigation exclusively from 
within, and inferred the existence of the outward universe 
from the limitation of the individual self. His idealism 
was purely subjective ; he never contemplated the object 
as separated from the act of the mind ; his philosophy 

» The"Ich"and " Nicht Ich,'* which though the distinction itself is as old 
make so considerable a figure in Ger- as metaphysics, 
•man philosophy, date from Fichte, al- 

k3 
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was thus restricted within the circle of self-consciousness, 
from'^ Schelling, assuming that we cannot contemplate ourselves 
Fichte. without at the same time arriving at the contemplation 
of something out of and beyond ourselves, affirmed that 
both are bound inseparably together. Fichte made the 
one a mere creation of the other ; Schelling identified 
them. He did not examine whether external things have 
a real existence, but took the absolute for his standing- 
point, as containing in itself both the object and subject, 
thus making object and being identical. Admitting many 
of Fichte's conclusions, he deduced them in a somewhat 
different way, and reasoned from the principle of identity, 
which he had laid down, to a philosophy of nature, on 
the one hand, and to a philosophy of spirit on the other. 
The former has been carried out to its extreme limits by 
Dr. Oken, who was his pupil. Assuming that the infinite 
cannot be known under the conditions of the finite, he 
refers its perception to a higher faculty, whose office it is 
to deal with truths which lie out of the range of reason, 
and which are incapable of proof. This intellectual in- 
tuition is not unlike that of Plotinus and the Neoplatonists. 
By the importance which he attached to it, Schelling 
made a wide departure from the system of Kant, which 
is altogether critical. Like his Alexandrian predecessors, 
he held that there is one universal essence, the one reality, 
the life of whatever is ; and that the continual manifes- 
tation of the all-pervading existence takes place in the 
Likeness to forms of individual being. It was really a reproduction 
pmoza. ^^ ^y^^ scheme of Spinoza, though in a less complete and 
scientific form. What Spinoza terms the universal sub- 
stance, and to which he assigns the attributes of extension 
and thought, Schelling calls the absolute, in which he 
identifies subject and object, and which he makes the ne- 
gation of all forms of antithesis. How any notion of 
finite being can be made to consist with such a theory, 
would be very difficult to explain ; and Schelling does not 
make the attempt, but, with Spinoza, accepts the con- 
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elusion which he had made inevitable. The evolution of 
the absolute in the various forms of finite existence, in 
outward nature, and in the self-conscious mind, on which 
he laid so much stress, was nothing else but an elaborate 
system of pantheism, in which all personality and liberty 
were lost.^ Some of his expressions harmonise with 
those of Morgan, and other English deists, who contended 
for the greater authority of the early revelation written 
in the book of nature. He is said to have greatly modi- 
fied his speculations near the close of his life, and in some 
measure to have fallen back upon mysticism. 

It was reserved for G. F. W. Hegel to carry to its Armand 
extremest limits the philosophical unbelief which had p.*420. 
been inaugurated by Fichte. He was a native of Stuttgart, foo*/^^^"" 
and educated at Tiibingen ; Schelling was his fellow- HegcL 
pupil, and afterwards his companion at Jena, and his 
partner in a philosophical publication. Throughout his 
course, whether as professor at Niiremberg, or subse- 
quently at Heidelberg, or finally at Berlin^, he was eager 
for knowledge, simple and earnest in personal character, 
and touching life at a thousand points ; Goethe, Schiller, 
and other eminent persons were his friends. At the same 
time, he was so absorbed in his abstruse speculations, 
that he seemed hardly to regard the terrible events which 
laid Germany at the feet of Napoleon. He was engaged 
in elaborating a most complicated system of theology, des- 
tined to produce an important influence far beyond the circle 
of professed adherents. His qualifications as a lecturer 
were of the highest order. He was an historian and natural 
philosopher^; his information through the whole range of 



f 



' In the words of Emile Saisset, modification of the divine substance, 

*' La doctrine de Fichte co n'est qu'nn or, like that of Schelling, sacrifices 

Spinozisme retourne ; celle de Schel- God to the world and makes a deity 

ling un Spinozisme deguise." — (Euvres of the world in its infinity." — Manual 

de iSpin. introd. p. IS. ofRelig. s. liii. note, p. 35. 

" Pantheism," says Bretschneider, ' He was appointed professor at 

"either, like that of Spinoza, gives up Berlin in 1818, where he died thirteen 

the world in favour of the idea of years later, in his sixty- second year, 
deity, and considers the former as a ' *< La logique, la philosophic de la 
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knowledge was immense ; and he had been a very suc- 
cessful student of Greek literature^, especially of the 
tragic- drama. It is no wonder that, in spite of some de- 
fects, he should have gathered around him a circle of 
distinguished pupils, philosophers, men of letters, juris- 
consults and statesmen, who for ten years composed his 
class at Berlin ; Marheinecke among theologians, and 
Michelet among metaphysicians, may be mentioned as 
having been in the number, and as having assisted in pre- 
paring his lectures for publication. While he was teach- 
ing at Berlin, Strauss and his companions were reading 
the phenomenology at Tubingen; and they describe the 
deep impression which it produced on their minds. 

He diflFers considerably from SchelHng, whose system 
he began by arranging, and ended by opposing ; and this 
estrangement has been perpetuated among their followers. 
He rejected the notion of an intuitional faculty by which 
an insight could be obtained into real existence ; and pro- 
ceeded to construct his scheme by a logical process, laying 
the basis for all the steps of his enquiry in the laws of 
thought. He insists that contraries are identical, and in 
this way boldly meets an objection which had been urged. 
He puts aside the objective idealism of his predecessors in 
order to establish an absolute idealism of his own, which 
recognises the reality neither of object nor subject, neither 
of the outward fact nor of the inward perception, but 
only of the relation between the two. Instead of holding 
the absolute identity of the thinker and the thought, he 



nature, et la philosophie de I'esprit, 
sont a la fois les trois termes du syllo- 
gisme de runivers, les trois actes da 
grand drama de Tabsolu, et les trois 
parties de Tencyclopedie des sciences 
philosophiqucs." — Bev, 15 fev. 1861, 
p. 835. 

Hegel, probably through the in- 
fluence of his metaphysical studies, 
was but an incompetent critic in the 
sphere of natural philosophy. In his 
work De orbitis pUinetamm^ he speaks 
of Newton with contempt. See Dr. 



Wheweirs paper on Hegel's Criticism 
of Newton's Principia. {Camb, PhiL 
Trans. May 1849.) 

* Much of Hegel's system as he has 
himself noticed, may be found in the 
speculations of Heraclitus, five hundred 
years before the Christian era; and 
much in the doctrine of Parmenides 
and the Eleatics. Even his saying 
" Seyn und nicht seyn ist dasselbe," 
was anticipated. Whether true or 
not, it is neither original nor neces- 
sarily absurd. 
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would have them identified in the production of an idea, 
which he makes the true and final principle, proceeding 
through infinite refinements of reasoning, to a conclusion 
which it is extremely difficult to apprehend with any dis- 
tinctness. ^ His system, which resembles that of Spinoza, 
cannot be altogether identified with it. Spinoza held that 
there is an universal substance, the eternal essence of 
which all things are but the modes ; and to this substance 
he gave the name of God.^ Hegel proceeded logically, 
from subjective thought to general thought ; then above all 
individuality to the one intelligence, all pervading, and all 
embracing, the principle of the universe ; but he speaks 
of this eternal substance as being continually self-evolved, 
and developed. And in this sense, he describes God as 
" a becoming,** by which he may possibly mean, not so 
much the divine nature itself, as the appearance which 
it presents to us. He might be called a dialectic pan- 
theist ; he had left Fichte and Schelling, as well as 
Kant, far behind.^ He has made an advance into a re- 
gion so abstract and shadowy, so full of exaggerations 
and paradox, that it is impossible to obtain a certain 
basis for any belief. In spite of the logic which he em- 
ployed, and the claim to the discovery of a sounder 
method advanced on his behalf, the result is a scepticism 
the most thorough and complete.* 

It was impossible that the system of Hegel could fail 



' ** L'absola, Hegel le dit expresse- 
ment, c'e«t le repos dans le mouve- 
ment, c^est ua mouvement qui est le 
repos meme." — Bev. des d,m,\6 fev. 
1861, p. 830. Or again: "La con- 
science, dit Hegel, a conscience de soi, 
et la conscience ayant conscience do 
soi, c'est rabsolu." (P. 832.) 

^ *' Hegel will nun, and das ist der 
Kern seiner Philosophic, die absolute 
Substanz mit dem Subject, die Spino- 
zistische Philosophie mit der Fichte- 
schen versohnen." — Schwarz, b. i. c. 1, 
p. 16. 

• ** Tons trois conservcnt k sa doc- 
trine le caractdre idealiste ; mais de 



purement critique qu'il etait chez Eant, 
cet idealisme devient subjectif pour 
Fichte, objectif dans Schelling, et ab- 
solu chez Hegel.**— TTiiel, Philas. partie 
iii. p. 263. 

* M. Maret says truly of the phi- 
losophy to which Hegel gave the com- 
mencement : " Les systdmes que la 
science modeme a d'abord salues 
comme la plus haute expression de 
tons lenrs progrds nous ramdnent done, 
aprds dix-huit sidcles de christianisme, 
k toutes les erreurs qui ont souille 
Tenfance et la jeunesse de I'humanite." 
— Philos, et rdig. le9on xxi p. 466. 
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to come into contact with theology.^ The whole course 
of German thought made it inevitable. His scheme 
claimed universal application ; it assumed to be a phi- 
losophy of the universe, a manifestation of God every- 
where ; it met revelation, and the whole religious life, 
at every point j in one sense, all was admitted ; in 
another, all was denied. There was an exoteric inter- 
pretation which allowed its followers to pass for orthodox 
Christians, and an esoteric exposition which put them on 
good terms again with the philosophers. The sense of 
Scripture words was changed, and they were employed to 
express a meaning which they were never intended to 
convey. Hegel speaks of the Holy Trinity, of original 
sin, of the atonement, &c. At first it seemed like the 
reproduction of orthodox doctrine, as if philosophy had 
accomplished a reconciliation between knowledge and 
faith. But in this way revelation is made continuous, and 
not special, internal and not external, and instead of being 
miraculous and exceptional, it is made the ordinary and 
universal condition of spiritual life.^ In the idealism of 
this scheme, there is of course no room for the super- 



* " It is in the department of theo- 
logy, chiefly, that the great battle of 
Hegelianism has been, and is still 
being fought. Within the last ten 
years, indeed, philosophy and theology 
in Germany seem to have become al- 
most synonymous; the transcendant 
importance of the great fundamental 
principles of man's religious belief 
absorbing almost every other purely 
philosophical question. " — Morellf Mod, 
Philos. c. V. s. 2, p. 197. 

* *• Dass die Offenbarung sich be- 
wahrheitete als eine ewige, continuir- 
liche, innerliche, durch die ganze Ge- 
schichte hindurchgebende, als der im- 
mancnte Process des gottlichenLebens 
ini menschlichen.*' — Schwarz, Neueste 
Thedogie, cap. i. p. 17. 

Dr. Mill very truly calls it " a 

philosophy which regards God and 

.nature in a light utterly irreconcile- 

able with Christianity, which rejects 

all notion of a Creator, Redeemer, 



and Sanctificr, above and beyond our- 
selves, which discards all faith in the 
unseen, all ho|de of an individual im- 
mortality of being, to which the idea 
is God, and mankind at large is 
Christ, while the records of faith are 
* dreamy visions* and legends, — the 
only readily admitted principle in any 
system of traditional religion being 
the identity of our own highest reason 
with the essence that is all-pervad- 
ing and indestructible." — On Panth, 
pref. p. 1 1. And again, ** Baur has very 
well hit the sense of the Hegelian 
doctrine when he says, p. 715, of his 
christian Gnosis : * The incarnation 
of God is no single, once-recurring, 
historical fact, but an eternal determi- 
nation of the being of God ; by vir- 
tue of which, inasmuch as God be- 
comes man in time, in the person of 
each individual man, so far is He man 
from eternity.'" 
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natural ; it need not surprise us to find miracles rejected 
with contempt. Nor can there be, in any real sense, a 
belief in a personal God, or in the immortality of the 
soul ; freedom and individuality which lie at the root of 
all morals are at the same time crushed and destroyed. 
Goschel, Marheinecke, and B. Baur may be taken as 
representatives of different stages of progress in the ap- 
plication of HegePs principles to theology, ranging from 
the admission of the statements of Scripture in their 
literal sense to the utter denial of all theism in any 
proper meaning of the word, and the rejection of religious 
consciousness. Hegel himself never very clearly ad- Relation of 
justed the relation of the new speculative philosophy to ism^to*^' 
the theological dogmas. He did not explain, for example, f^^J^***°* 
how the new idea of the incarnation was to be reconciled 
with the belief held by the church; the manifestation of 
God in man with the Christ of sacred history.^ Strauss 
professed to carry HegePs principles to their legitimate 
application. Having first destroyed the objective reality 
of the Gospel by criticism, he undertook to present the 
history in another form, not as that of a person but of an 
idea, not as having the literal incarnation for its subject, 
but the meeting of the divine and human element in the 
absolute,^ The Hegelians have shown themselves unwil- 
ling to be identified with his theory. They did not desire 
that the vagueness of their system should be dispelled by 
such outspoken words, and that the reconciliation of their 
philosophical scheme with the profession of orthodox faith 
should be rendered impossible.^ 

* Richter, at Breslaa, published in des accidents de Peternelle revelation 

1833 a work in which he denied a de Diea dans la nature et dans This- 

future life, dcriying his arguments, toire ; et, un pen apr^s, Tabstraction 

naturally enough, from the system of croissant toujours, Uegel ne yit plus 

Hegel, though he did not shelter him- dans le christianisme qu'une idee 

self under his name. Two years lat^r dont la valeur religieuse est indepen- 

appeared the work of Strauss. It dante des temoignages de la tradition, 

was the application of HegeFs meta- ce qui revient a dire que le principe 

physical system to the department of moral de TEvangile est divin, lors 

history. meme que Thistoire est incertaine." — 

^ **Selon Tecole moitie mystique, M. Quinet, Hev. des deux monde8,tomQ 

moitie sceptique de Schelling,la reve- seizieme, p. 589. 

lation de Tfivangile ne fnt plus qu*un ' In Hegel himself, the logical fa- 
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The school of metaphysicians which sprang from Kant 
is essentially pantheistic. Their systems differ in form, 
but not in the main conclusion ; that of Fichte may be 
called subjective idealism, that of Schelling objective, and 
that of Hegel absolute. The relation between subject 
and object disappears with Kant and Fichte ; Schelling 
reproduces the relation, but identifies the one with the 
other ; Hegel makes the relation everything.^ The con- 
nexion between the mind and the outward universe is the 
paramount question, and they resolve it by absorbing the 
finite in the infinite, aud making the phenomenal world 
a modification of the universal existence ; a system which 
destroys the limits of good and evil, and leaves truth and 
In advance falsehood indistinguishable. Hegel, in advance even of 
of Spinoza. Spinoza, supposes the divine substance to be ever pro- 
ceeding and forming itself into the subject, passing 
forward through endless phases of existence ; not being, 
but everlastingly becoming.^ The philosophy of which 
he is the last exponent, in spite of its magnificent pro- 
mises, has failed to satisfy a single want, or to resolve n 
single question. Its utmost achievement has been only 
to disturb some old beliefs which were the strength and 
joy of men's hearts, and to substitute a scheme which is 
self-destructive, and the only issue of which must be uni- 
versal unbelief.^ When we turn from these dreary spe- 
culations to the philosophy of Leibnitz, or Newton, or 



cnlty 80 far predominated as to make 
him incapable of dealing with his- 
torical questions. He left mere gene- 
ralities and formulas in the place of 
living characters. 

» " Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, sont 
sortis de Tecole de Kant ; ils ont vouln 
completer, chacun a sa mani^re, la 
philosuphie du professeur de Konigs- 
herg "—Maret, Panth. civ. p. 173. 

* " La formule la plus avancee du 
pantheisme, celle des derniers meta- 
physiciens de TAllemagne, pent etre 
presentee en ces termes: II n'j a 
qu'une existence, ou rien n'cst deter- 



mine, distiRct ; dont on ne peut rien 
affirmer, ni rien nier; qui n'est ni 
etre, ni mani^re d'etre ; qui n'a ni 
substance, ni attributs, ni quaiites." — 
Maret, Panth. c. v. p. 197. 

' '* Nous avons un deisme qui est 
ne au sein des ecoles pantheistiques 
de ce si^cle *, un deisme qui s*est 
nourri de toutes les speculations ger- 
maniques transmises a nos ecoles 
socialistes. Aujourd'hui ce deisme 
renie son p^re; mais il porte sur le 
front le sceau ineffa^able de son 
origine." — Maret, Philosophie et relig, 
pref. X. 
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Butler, it is like emerging from the cave of death into 
the wholesome air and sunlight. 

Metaphysical speculation among ourselves forms the 
occupation of only a few, and chiefly during portions of 
time not claimed by other pursuits. It makes up, to an 
extent which we can hardly understand, the business and 
substance of life among the countrymen of Kant. But 
their prevailing forms of thought, at once earnest, imagi- 
native, and critical, are wonderfully calculated to exert 
an influence wherever the cultivated intellect of the age is 
turned in the direction of mental philosophy. The same 
country produced Goethe and Hegel ; both are intensely 
German, and both are representative men. There is no 
writer among ourselves who has done more to make his 
contemporaries familiar with the literature of Germany 
than the late Mr. Coleridge. It exercised a permanent Coiendge. 
influence on his own mind, which was imbued with the 
new philosophy. Many of his well-known and familiar 
sayings were only the restatement of what had been ex- 
pressed by its first teachers. His personal history, his 
character so full of romance, his profound thoughts, and 
his wonderful eloquence, have given him a lasting hold 
on the sympathy of the English people. Our obligations 
to him are, in many respects, very great, especially for the 
resistance which he ofiered to a low and unspiritual system 
of faith and morals. But the benefit has a counterbalance 
in the favour with which he induced many persons to re- 
gard writings which are essentially pantheistic. In early 
life he was a student of Spinoza, and in his later years he 
adopted the philosophy of Schelling. The effect may be 
traced not only in The Friend^ but also in the posthumous 
volume which has added nothing to his reputation.^ 

While the transcendental philosophy was making such 
remarkable progress in Germany, a powerful opposition 

* Mr. Coleridge speaks with entire editor, however, tells us in a note that 
approbation of Schelling in chapter he became dissatisfied with the sjs- 
ix. of his JBiographia Literaria, The tern. 
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A.D.1694— was raised in Scotland. Francis Hutcheson, who was 

1747. . 

professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow early in the 
Hutcheson. seventeenth century, had been trained in the school of 
Locke, from whose principles, to some extent, he after- 
wards revolted. He insisted on a faculty of the mind 
for the attainment of truth, internal, and not experimental. 
He may be said to have given the first impulse to the 
system of which Reid and Stewart have been the reputed 
authors. 

The doctrines of the Scottish schooP became, at a 
later period, a reaction against the infidelity which 
Hume had deduced from the system of Berkeley.^ It 
undertook to defend the reality of the external world 
against the idealists, and to maintain the existence of 
A.D. 1710— God and the human soul agfainst the sceptics. The philo- 

1796. r 1 

sophy of Reid, or of the common-sense school, as it has 
been popularly called, became the turning point at a very 
important crisis. It has been his good fortune that he 
had for his disciple Dugald Stewart, from whom his 
system received important addition and improvement ; 
and that his works have been edited by the late Sir W. 
Hamilton, whose influence in Scotland is deservedly as 
great as that of M. Cousin in France. It was inevitable 
that writers who were opposed so strenuously to Berkeley 
and Malebranche should come into collision with those 
who have since reached the further development of ideal- 
Hamilton, istic doctrine. Sir W. Hamilton, as the great modern 
teacher of the opposite school, has detected and exposed 
its fallacies and contradictions. His argument has been 
enlarged, and applied with great power by Mr. Mansel. 

But we must not allow our sympathy with some of the 
conclusions drawn by these able reasoners to lead us too 

* There is a certain degree of incor- * Hume's scepticism gave occasion 

rectness, and some clanger of confusion, also to Kant's critique. Mr. Buckle 

when we describe as a school a con- is right, to this small extent, in his 

siderable number of writers, among suggestion of a connexion between 

whom important differences maj be the IScoltish and German philoso- 

detected, but it seems inevitable. phers. 
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far. We may condemn in the strongest terms the system 
which has produced results so discreditable to mental 
science, but it does not follow that we should accept as 
true the doctrine which takes its origin from an opposite 
starting-point. These German theories are not our only 
alternative, if we refuse to limit our belief to the sphere 
of the phenomenal. We may hold fast to the persuasion 
that there is something higher to be reached than what ex- 
perience can tell us, and yet be as far as possible from re- 
ceiving the doctrine which the followers of Kant have 
delivered. We may accept a principle for which they 
contend, while we refuse the conclusion which they have 
drawn ; that is, we may believe them right in affirming 
the possibility of conceiving the infinite, and wrong in ex- 
pressing the conception in forms of rigid definition. 

If the transcendental philosophy has led to the iden- Equal 
tification of mind and matter, so has the materialistic from ma- 
scheme. It was held by Priestley in a mitigated form, that 
is to say, he reconciled it in his own mind with creation 
and providence, as well as with the future individual life. 
It reached its deepest degradation under Cabanis and 
D'Holbach, to be forgotten for some years, and then re- 
vived by M. Ck)mte, as well as Miss Martineau and a few 
living writers among ourselves. If we reject Schelling's 
doctrine of identity, let us remember that Hobbes and the 
rest would lead us into a yet lower and baser form of un- 
belief. If Berkeley's scheme might be corrupted into 
modern idealism, no less was the system of Locke capable 
of perversion by Condillac and his followers. 

The intuition of Schelling or the logical process of 
Hegel may be abandoned ; we may renounce their methods 
as delusive or dangerous, yet we may believe the object 
of enquiry to be attainable. The possibility was held by 
a long and illustrious line of thinkers before these specu- 
lations were heard of, and it will be maintained as firmly as 
ever in spite of their failure. Kant, who stands foremost 
at the period of transition, may have been inconsistent 
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Hansel. with himself, as Mr. Mansel pronounces ^, and wrong iti 
the place which he assigns to the intuitional faculty. We 
may demur to his classification of mental powers, and 
persuade ourselves that he assigned to one the office which 
properly belongs to another, and still he is valuable as a 
clear-spoken witness to the existence of such a faculty ; 
while Jacobi, who differed from him on many important 
points, yet in his faith-philosophy contended for the same 
principle. They agree in maintaining that because what 
is real or abstract lies beyond the sphere of consciousness, 
it must be reached in some other way. The same belief 
was held by Schlegel, and Novalis, and Schleiermacher. ^ 
It runs through the whole of the realist writings of the 
middle ages. St. Anselm bore witness to it, and so did 

* ** By an inconsistency scarcely to our own inability," &c. Mr. Hallam 
be paralleled in the history of philo- says, with great truth, that ** the para- 
sophy, the author of this compreben- logism of Hobbes consists in his im- 
sive criticism attempted to deduce a posing a limited sense on the word 
partial conclusion from uniyersal pre- idea or conception, and assuming that 
misses, and to exempt the speculations what cannot be conceived according 
of moral and religious thought from to that sense has no signification at all." 
the relative character with which, — ^ZtY. o/JSurope, part iii. c. 3, s. 119. 
upon his own principles, all the pro- Mr. G. Lewes says: " If I am asked 
ducts of human consciousness were how it is that philosophers have rea- 
necessarily invested." — Bampton Lee- soned at all on transcendental sub- 
tures, vii. p. 131. jects, since, according to my state- 

*' At the close of the criticism of ment, they could only reason by 

the pure reason we find an intimation making such subjects present to their 

of perhaps the most strange and start- minds, the reply is that they could 

ling inconsistency which the whole not, and did not, make present to 

history of philosophy can furnish, an their minds any such subjects at all ; 

inconsistency which was afterwards the infinite was really conceived by 

more fiilly developed in the author's them as finite, the unconditioned as 

practical philosophy." — Lecture on conditioned, spirit as body, noumenon 

Kant^ p. 31. as phenomenon ; for only thus were 

• Hobbes, who represents a very these things conceivable at all." — 
different school, says, consistently Hist of Phil., introd. xxx, 

enough, in the last chapter of the Le- But he adds, in the next page: 

viathan, " Whatever we imagine is ** Speculations on metaphysics are not, 

finite; therefore there is no idea or intrinsically, more rational than spe- 

conception of anything we call in- culations on the development of ani- 

finite. No man can have in his mind mated beings peopling Sirius ; nay, 

an image of infinite magnitude, nor however marked by the ambiguities of 

conceive infinite swiftness, infinite language, and old familiarities of spe- 

time, or infinite force, or infinite culation which seem to justify meta- 

power. When we say anything is physics, the attempt of the philosopher 

infinite, we signify only that we are is really less rational, the objects being 

not able to conceive the ends and even less accessible." He would leave 

bounds of the things named, having us, that is to say, nothing better than 

no conception of the thing but of M. Auguste Comte and his positivism. 
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the school which he may be said to have originated. 
It was familiar to theologians as early as Augustine ; witnesses 
nay, it was inseparable from the noblest portion of Greek ^puons^of 
philosophy ; and even from the very first period at which *^® infinite. 
mental science may be said to have had an existence, it 
has been maintained that there is a power to look beyond 
appearances, and penetrate to principles. They all witness 
to an imperishable instinct, an irrepressible craving for 
something better than the superficial and phenomenal. 
The belief has never died out. There have always been 
men of deep and penetrating minds who have made it 
. the basis of their reasonings ; as well as men of saintly 
character with whom it has been bound up in the very 
texture and substance of their spiritual life. In modern The belief 
times Dr. Clarke derived his notions of infinite time and SonSf *^' 
space from his own mind, and inferred the existence of 
an Infinite Being, the substance in whom infinite attri- 
butes exist. The whole weight of his argument depends 
upon the postulate that we have conceptions beyond the 
limit of experience. Descartes inferred the infinity of 
the Divine Being from his own finiteness, making the one 
to be a correlative of the other. To this profound thinker 
the conception appeared to be not only possible, but clear, 
and a necessary result of self-consciousness. Of living 
writers^ as well as of those who belong to the past, it 



1 ** We see btit a small part of 
space, and we liye in a short span of 
time ; but in regard to both, we rise, 
from a partial and limited experience, 
to the conception of the infinite and 
the eternal ; and these ideas, great and 
incomprehensible as their objects are, 
take their place, invariablj, among 
the iiniversaL and imperishable ele- 
ments of human thought. Nor is this 
the only instance in which the con- 
clusions of reason transcend the data 
of sensible experience, or in which the 
mind rises, bj its own inherent energy, 
from the known to the unknown, 
from the particular to the universal, 
from the contingent and relative to 



the necessaiy and absolute. It is not 
an anomalous instance ; it is onlj a 
striking specimen of a class of cases 
of a similar kind** — Buchanan, Faith 
in God, and Modem Atheism, c. ii. 
p. 63. 

" Keeping within the limits pre- 
scribed by the nature of the convic- 
tion, man can speak about the infinite 
and be intelligible, he can legitimately 
employ it in argument, and he can 
muse upon it and find it to be among 
the most ennobling and precious of 
themes."— J/'CosA, Intuitions, b. ii. 
c. 31, 8. 4» 

** Reason np to a God, and the best 
yon can do is to hypostatise and deify 
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would be easy to produce testimonies beyond number, 
that there is a faculty higher than reason, which ranges 
beyond the sphere of the actual, and arrives at the know- 
ledge of truth, not by steps of logical argument, but by 
immediate perception. It is no valid objection against 
the truth of the result that it cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in words, for this is implied in the very suppo- 
sition that it transcends the faculty of which language is 
Inadequacy the exponent. What we are unable to express in terms 
gu^t, suitable to our conception, or to verify by reasoning, may 
yet be rightly held as a reality with unwavering trust* 
Only let us remember, what seems sometimes to be over- 
looked, that it is not with an abstraction, but with the 
Infinite God that we have to do^, of whom, as Creator 
and R^eemer, we cannot entertain unworthy thoughts 
without the misconception reacting on our whole system 
of religion and ethics. 

If there is any proper revelation of God, and any real 
knowledge of Him attainable, it must be according to His 
actual being. Nothing, therefore, can be more important 
than to be assured that while we concede fully the inade^ 
quacy of the conception, the knowledge, as far as it goes, 
is true, and that we conceive of the divine nature and 
attributes as they are, and not merely as they seem ; for 
Importance unless we are assured of the truth and reality of our con- 
oe^nr"^' ceptions, it is impossible that we can render glory to Him 
who is their object. The spirit of reverence could hardly 
survive any well-founded suspicion, that we have been 
taught to believe in God, not as He really is, nor as He 
may appear to others, but only as He is represented to us 
by accommodation. And the supposed impossibility of 
conceiving His infinity is not confined to human beings in 
their present sphere of life and action. It belongs to 

the final product of your own facnl- reality." — Morell,PhUo8. ofRelig.c, t 

ties ; but admit Ike reality of an in- p. 39. 

tellectual intuition (as the mass of * See Calderwood, Philosophy of 

mankind virtually do) *and the abso- the Ijifinite, c. yii. p. 1 32. 

lute stands before us in all its Hying 
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them as finite creatures ; it extends to the angels, whom 
we believe to have wider and exacter knowledge ; and to 
the redeemed in the highest stage of their advancement, 
who, for anything that we can tell, may greatly transcend 
the angels. If the limitation of our conceptions to the 
finite be an essential condition of created being, it must 
have its application in the future world, as well as in this ; 
and then bow could we escape giving up our main induce- Danger of 
ment to the acquisition of religious knowledge ; and how {^J^ ™^ 
could we help abandoning the hope to which we cling, 
that we shall see God " as He is ?*' The argument seems 
to contradict the plain words of Scripture, and the diffi- 
culty is no way removed by the expression of humble 
acquiescence in what shall be appointed for us as being 
best.^ It rather furnishes another reason for believing 
that the conclusion has been wrongly drawn. 

The supposed mental incapacity would tell as injuriously 
upon ethics as upon religious belief, since we could no 
more conceive of absolute morality than of infinite being. 
If it were proved that the divine attributes might possiWy 
not correspond with what we have suj^yosed to be the tran- 
script of them in the law of Scripture, the doubt would 
go far to neutralise the very springs and motives of duty. 
Human morals, with all their imperfections, have their standard of 
dependence on the supposed conformity with the un- ™" ^ 
changing and perfect morality of the divine character. 
Nothing can be regulatively right which is not specula- 
tively true. If, therefore, our conception of what God is 
may be incorrect, we have no certainty that the moral 
principles on which we act are really and essentially sound. 
If we cannot have any true knowledge of God's infinity, 
nor of the absolute morality which is part of it, we possess 
no security either on the speculative or on the regulative 
side ; supposing this distinction in what forms the subject- 
matter of revelation to be allowable, for which indeed we 

' " I am content to believe that we knowledge which is best for us.*' — Mr. 
shall have that kind and degree of Manaely BampUm Led, pref. p. xxxii. 

L 2 
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have no adequate authority, and which involves some 
dangerous consequences. The future is the great influ- 
ence which emancipates us from the bondage of mean, 
earthly thoughts ; but if we had reason for suspecting that 
it might be different from what we had believed, neither 
bringing the same fulness of knowledge, nor the same 
perfection of existing morals, it would lose its power both 
as an object of hope, and as a standard of attainment. 

Mr. Mansel tells us that it is the indefinite, and not the 
infinite, as we suppose, of which we have a conception ; 
and he includes Kant among those who have fallen into 
the mistake.^ Before we accept such an alternative^ and 
admit that it is something else, and not the infinite, which 
we conceive, we are bound to look in the face the differ- 
ence in our notion of the Divine Being which is involved. 
Infinite and We may define the infinite as that which has no limits, 
and the indefinite as that which has limits, though we do 
not know where to place them. The former expresses 
our conception of God, the latter contradicts it. The 
negative form in which the argument is stated, when we 
say that He is infinite, or without limits, does riot make 
the belief in it a mere negation. We could just as easily 
give it an affirmative expression ; but the truth contained 
has its application through the whole range of theological 
principles. 

To deny the power of conceiving the infinite is tanta- 
mount to abandoning the belief in it ; for faith which has 
no conception of the object for its basis reaches no farther 
than words.^ It is against the existence of the infinite, 



indefinite. 



1 ''Kant, in fact, mistakes the in- 
definite for the infinite ; he treats that 
which by his own showing is merely 
ceasing to think of the conditioned as 
if it were actually thinking of the un- 
conditioned. He treats an impotence 
of thought as if it were a faculty." — 
lecture on the Philos, of Kant^ p. 29. 

^ ** M. Hamilton et M. Jules Simon 
pensent que Tabsolu ne pent etre Fob- 
jet d'nne connaissance positive. Nous 
cpn9eYons fort hien^que Ton soutienne 



avec Kant cette th^se ; mais nous de- 
mandons en meme temps qa*on en re- 
connaisse la necessaire consequence, 
savoir, que Tidee de Tabsolu n'existe 
y^ritablement pas. M. Hamilton a 
parfaitement vu cette consequence, e't 
s'y est resigne. M. Jules Simon a 
pr^f(6re, comme Kant, se contredire. 
II a mienx aime etre inconsequent que 
d etre sceptique." — M, Emile Saisset, 
Hev. des deux mondeSf sept. 1844, p. 805. 
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as an object of belief, that this argument really tells. 
And it was this inability which induced the Gnostics to Gnosticism. 
invent the notion of an inferior being as the creator of the 
universe. The contemplation of a finite world, and of 
themselves as finite creatures, seemed to lead them no 
higher. The creation of the mundane system implied 
superiority to anything of which they had experience ; 
perfection relative to its work, but not absolute perfec- 
tion, not that beyond which nothing more exalted can be 
conceived to exist. In the end they were driven to an 
unreasonable and inconsistent scheme, according to which 
they either admitted a plurality of gods, or assigned crea- 
tion, and other divine works, to such as are no gods at 
all. We may be in little danger of adopting their profane 
and self- destructive system ; but many an old heresy is 
revived in a new form, and many a modern phase of un- 
belief is more closely related than we suppose to some 
false opinion against which church doctors contended 
earnestly many centuries ago. We may never come to a 
formal adoption of the system which corrupted and perilled 
the Christian faith for so many ages, yet we may fall into 
the danger of clothing our conceptions of God with our 
own nature under its idealised aspect. 

We must beware of the fallacy which is involved in 
ascribing, especially to this subject, what it has in common 
with a multitude of others. Either the apparent contra- 
dictions which are alleged against the possibility of con- 
ceiving the infinite do not furnish adequate reason for 
rejecting the belief, or we must be prepared to admit the 
same ground of objection to a far wider extent. The 
opponents of Christianity have been familiar with the 

Mr. Mansel, however, states ex- p. 79. But it is not merely the man- 

prcsslj that '* though our positive re- ner in which the infinite exists, but its 

ligious consciousness is of the finite existence at all, of which he says that 

only, there yet runs through the whole we can form no conception ; and we 

of that consciousness the accompany- require to be told how this incapacity 

ing conviction that the infinite does is consistent with faith in the infinite, 

exist, and must exist, though of the At this point his argument signally 

manner of that existence we can form fails, 
no conception." — Bampton Lecture^ iv. 

L 3 
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argument, and the great apologists of the £eiith have not 
denied the existence of the difficulties. They have either 
not undertaken the explanation of them, or if thejr have 
made the attempt, their failure has proved the incompe- 
tence of human reason ; and yet the church continues to 
believe, on the most solid ground, such doctrines as those 
of the eternal generation of the Son, the incarnation, the 
hypostatical union, the Blessed Trinity, the resurrection 
of the body, the descent of sinful corruption, free will 
involved in the very notion of duty, fore-ordination bound 
up with divine foreknowledge. Nothing would be easier 
than to put the difficulties which each of these doctrines 
implies into the logical form of which Mr. Mansel has 
given us an example^, and the result, if we accepted it, 
would be in the highest degree injurious to the Christian 
Difficulties faith. The application of the principle would reach to 
thisqaes- questions not specially presented in the creeds. To 
°°* believe that the infinite and the finite co-exist, unity and 

plurality, the one and the many, is indispensable unless 
we would embrace the pantheistic scheme, and yet to 
reconcile their co-existence has been the perplexing prob- 
lem for all philosophies.^ What is the nature of our 
consciousness ? Whence did the notion of causality de- 
rive its beginning ? How may we distinguish intuitions ? 
Are the actual and the possible co-extensive ? The belief 
that they are, formed the foundation of a heresy in the 
middle ages. How does mind act upon matter? Leibnitz 
has a solution, and Descartes another ; no one probably 
now supposes either of them to be true, and yet, without 
any other explanation, we continue to believe the fact. 
The form of objection has the same force against philoso- 
phers as against theologians. There is hardly a word 
which mental science employs, such as time, space, sub- 
stance, quality, or a subject on which it is engaged, which 

> See the second, third, and fourth toate ame philosophique, mais que nul 

Bampton Lecture. genie n*a pu resoudre encore, et qui 

' ** Question sublime et redontable peut>Stre passe Tesprit humain."— 

qui inspire un invincible attrait k £!mile Saisset, Vie de Spin, int,]^ 75. 
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we may not, if we please, make the occasion for a per- 
plexity out of which logic will never help us to find our 
way. And the same may be said of the whole compass 
of our knowledge, in every sphere, and in respect to 
every object, ourselves, our fellow-creatures, and the out- 
ward world. We may multiply difficulties and detect 
apparent contradictions, through the whole field of specu- 
lation, physical and moral, as well as religious. The 
homeliest and most familiar facts, the things with which 
we are best acquainted, we conceive but very inade- 
quately, we cannot be said therefore to have no concep- 
tion of them at all. If we refuse to believe, or, in other 
words, deny our power of conceiving, what we are unable 
to explain ; nay, if we will not believe, in spite of what 
seem to be contradictions, the result will be little else 
than an ever-widening scepticism. We shall either fall 
into disbelief on a broad scale, or we shall remain in 
such a state that it cannot be safely affirmed whether we 
believe or not. 
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CHAP. VII. 

RATIONALISM. 

The change in the critical theology of Germany, which 
has been described as rationalistic, dates from the earlier 
Name not part of the last century. The name was not well chosen, 
wei chosen, j^g^^^use it has an equivocal meaning, and because it was 
intended to indicate schools which are so widely separated 
from each other that they cannot be properly included 
under any common designation. It implies not merely 
the use of reason in connexion with religion, but its em- 
ployment beyond its legitimate sphere. ^ Dr. Bretschneider 
says that the word was introduced into theology by Rein- 
hard and Gabler. It has been applied somewhat loosely : 
at one time to those who in the seventeenth century would 
have been called naturalists, and who allow no other 
source of religious knowledge than the exercise of human 
reason under ordinary conditions ; at another time to 
those who profess to admit the claim of revelation, but 
with various limitations of its special character. It may 
be said generally that the rationalist denies the neces- 
sity for a supernatural communication authenticated by 
miracles and prophecy, or for distinct inspiration, or for 
any doctrine beyond those which reason is competent to 
Meanimr reach. ^ It is but a narrow and limited scheme which 



asngne 
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ed. 



> On the proper functions of reason suflSre."— Jlforct, PfUlos, et rdig. le^on 

in respect to revelation, see Butler's zx. p. 426. 

Analogy, part ii. c. 3. Mr. Morell defines it as ** The effort 

' ** Le rationalisme consiste dans la to reduce the whole essence of Christ- 
negation de la revelation surnaturelle ianitj to a logical or scientific pro- 
et positive, et dans I'affirmation de la duct, and the denial of there being 
suffisance absolue de I'esprit humain. anything contained in it beyond the 
L'homme a voulu faire une nouvelle facts which actually are, or which can 
experience de ses forces, 11 a voulu se be contained in a connected series of 
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separates between the different parts of our mental and 
moral nature, and sets them mutually in opposition, which 
dwells incessantly on the form which Christianity presents 
to the understanding, and forgets also that it is a spiritual 
life, and has its sphere in the seat of the affections. The E^riy «- ' 
Gnostics were the earliest rationalists who troubled the t««a^™- 
peace of the church ; they desired to depose Christian 
faith, and to instal reason in its place ; they tried to ex- 
plain by the effort of their own thoughts some great 
questions which revelation left unsolved. The results, 
both intellectual and moral, furnished a warning for all 
time. But the attempt to give, not only supremacy to 
reason as the speculative faculty, but the monopoly also of 
regulative power, dates from Plato, who assigns to the 
intellect the sole direction in his ethical system, leaving 
out a great portion of what other philosophers have placed 
in the foreground among moral forces. 

The great conflict of the past and present century be- 
tween reason and faith had its commencement in causes 
connected with the reformation. After Luther's death Period of 
endless disputes arose, often turning on points absolutely foj^^oD, 
or comparatively unimportant, and often on great ques- 
tions reasoned in a narrow, captious spirit. The mystical 
union of the believing soul with Christ, the instrumental 
cause of justification, whether good works are a hindrance 
or a help to salvation, whether human corruption were an 



propositiens." — Philos. of Relig. pref. 
p. xiii. 

Dr. Bretschneider Urns describes the 
school of theology, which includes 
Steinbart, Henke, De Wette, Faalas, 
Wegscheider, Rohr, &c. : — 

*• They acknowledge Christianity to be 
coUectiyelya dirine, beneficent dispen- 
sation introduced for the salvation of 
the world, and Jesus Himself a mes- 
senger of divine providence. They 
believe that the Holy Scriptures con- 
tain a true and eternal word of God; 
which He will surely preserve and 
propagate for the welfare of mankind. 
But they thus deny in Christianity any 



supernatural and miraculous agency 
of God ; they make the scope of it 
to be the introduction, the establish- 
ment, and the propagation in the 
world of the religion accessible to 
human reason." — Bretschneider* 8 An^ 
swer to Bose, p. 62. 

** Le rationalisme n'est pas U raison, 
ni la philosophic. Le rationalisme est 
ce systdme qui nie la revelation di- 
vine, du moins la revelation surna- 
turelle et positive, et qui ne donne 
d*autre guide, d'autre lumidre a 
rhomme que la raison." — Maret, 
Esaai sur le Panthiisme, pref. de la 
3me ^d., p. iv. 
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accident or the substance, the use of the law, &c., these 
were among the topics vehemently discussed, and with 
many rash and unfounded imputations. The great re- 
former's practical life, in which so many active and 
absorbing duties devolved upon him, interfered with the 
calm and well-considered development of the principles 
from which the religious movement had its commence- 
ment. The circumstances in which he was placed were 
also, in many respects, unfavourable to a man of his 
temper and tone of mind. The opposition which he re- 
ceived from the Roman church was bitter and incessant ; 
the standing-place which he was to occupy could be 
found only by degrees ; the state of the Protestants was 
in many respects transitional. There were a thousand 
influences, belonging both to the past and present, 
which prevented the formation of balanced and consistent 
judgments on various subjects submitted to his decision* 
Luther. There is more reason to admire the unchanging steadfast- 
ness and honesty of his purpose, than to blame him, if he 
were sometimes led into a line of action which does not 
seem to have been well considered, or into the expression 
of opinions which he was obliged afterwards to recall. 
His critical statements are not always in harmony with 
each other ; thus, in one place, he speaks as if St. Paul's 
epistle to the Romans were superior to other parts of 
Scripture, and the epistle to the Hebrews were written by 
some one else, as if St. James were irreconcileable with 
St. Paul, while he applies terms of disrespect to the books 
of Jonah and the Revelation, which were very much at 
variance with his profound reverence for the bible as 
God's voice, and the paramount, and supreme authority 
which he ascribed to it. From his death in 1546, the 
various controversies in which his followers took so earnest 
a part led to the extreme assertion of doctrines, on the 
one side and the other ; and prepared the way for a re- 
action which, however delayed through various causes, 
was certain to arise. The t)rranny of the theological party 
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which happened to be in possession of power led to the 
enforcing of multiplied tests, which embodied the sepa- 
rate, and often sectarian conclusions, of different theological 
schools. The followers of Luther, Calvin, and Bucer, 
divided Germany ; and the external union, which lasted 
for a time, did not prevent a great divergence of (pinion, 
until the confession of Augsburg, which from 1530 had 
been the exponent of views entertained by the majority of 
the reformers, was in many places supplanted by the 
Confessio tetrapolitanUi expressing the Swiss views of 
Strasburg, Memmingen, Constance, and Lindau. The 
symbolical books, or declarations of faith, increased in 
number, but were singularly ill-adapted to their professed 
object.^ Their bulk, the controversial character which 
pervaded them, besides some other reasons, made them 
hard to enforce, and subscription lost at length all re- 
straining power. ^ This multiplication of articles, with Mnitipiied 
over-nice distinctions and harsh condemnation of dissen- ^th!^^ 
tients, produced the worst results. Near the close of the 
cmtury, the Formula concordice led to increased mutual 
opposition between those who accepted, and those who re- 
fused this standard. The theological war was carried on 
in so uncharitable a spirit, that resistance was unavoidably 
roused against the restrictions imposed. Qualities and 
attainments came to be chiefly valued in proportion as 
they were most availing for party interests. Dialectics 
were more studied than Scripture. The extreme of die 
dogmatic system was concurrent with spiritual decline ; 



*■ ** When Latlier*6 separation from 
the Boman church took place, it was 
only in the natural order of things that 
the doctrines of the reformers should 
be much misrepresented, and that they 
should feel it necessary frequently to 
issue declarations of their real belief, 
in order to silence the outcry of 
calumny and falsehood. Unfortu- 
nately, these declarations (unfit as 
they were, from their controversial 
nature, for such a purpose,) were suc- 



cessively adopted as rules of faith by 
the Lutheran church." — Rose, State 
of Protestantism, c it p. 8. 

' Sometimes the form ''Quatenns 
S. S. concordant ** was added ; some- 
times, " Quia S. S. concordant." See 
Schrokh, Kirchengeschichte ; Zeit der 
Reformation, Strauss, in his Life 
of Frichlin, mentions the effect pro- 
duced by [minute definitions of doc- 
trine. 
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there were calculations of advantage from worldly al- 
liances ; and the rivalries of opposite theological schools 
began to interfere with the earnest spiritual objects of the 
first reformers. Men were at once less faithful in using" 
the great depositary of Christian truth, and more resolute 
and bigoted in forcing their own exposition of its mean- 
ing upon their fellow-Protestants ; the interpretation, that 
is to say, which would lie parallel with minute doctrinal 
differences which were the recognised symbols. Learn- 
ing among divines was chiefly confined to the defence of 
articles and creeds; ecclesiastical history and exegesis 
were neglected ; there was no cultivation of the original 
languages of Scripture.^ 
The The theology of the pietists was the great protest 

pietists. against this low and unspiritual state into which religion 
had fallen ; the reaction of earnest Christians against the 
- dead forms of orthodoxy. They numbered among their 
adherents many remarkable men ; Arndt, who has been 
called the Fenelon of Germany, and Francke, its Vincent 
de Paul ; Count Zinzendorf, his pupil, who founded the 
society of Moravians, besides some learned persons such 
as Thomasius, who was one of the profound thinkers of 
his time ; Buddaeus^, who was professor at Halle and Jena ; 
Pfaff, the celebrated chancellor of Tiibingen ; Rambach, 
Bengel, and Walch, in whose family learning and piety 
were hereditary possessions. Dr. Knapp, who died in 
1825, was a representative of the same school; his 
lectures on Christian theology have had a wide influence. 
AD. 1635— Pietism takes its date from Spener, who was himself 
moderate in his opinions, and gentle in his personal 
character, but not a man of great learning. He esta- 
blished the Collegium Pietatis at Frankfort in I67O; 

> The opposition between philo- la jugeoient ennemie de la foi." — 

sophy and the reformed faith dated Con/ormitif J-c, s. xii. p. 18. 

from an earlier period. Leibnitz says: * His work, Theses theolog. de 

** Les reformatenrs, et Lather snrtout, athetsmo et superstitione, was pub- 

ont parle quelquefois comme 8*ils re- lished In 1717. 
jettoient la philosephie et comme s'ils 



1705. 
Spener. 
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and the university of Halle, founded twenty years later 
by the Elector of Brandenburg, became the stronghold of 
his followers. This great theological seminary sent out 
teachers by thousands imbued with deep love and reverence 
for the word of God, but hardly prepared by learning or 
intellectual cultivation to defend its authority against the 
assaults of enemies so powerful and so bitter as Calov, 
Carpzov, and others of the so-called orthodox. The 
orphan-house founded by Francke had a widely extended 
influence on the education of the lower classes. Before 
his death more than two thousand children received daily 
instruction, and many teachers were in training. The 
pietists, who had become so considerable, insisted on 
spiritual fitness for the exposition of Scripture, to the 
neglect or disparagement of other qualifications. They Neglect of 
maintained that spiritual men alone ought to discuss ®*™'°^* 
divine things; that the bible is the only standard of 
faith ; that all truth comes from this source alone ; and 
consequently they • disregarded creeds and summaries of 
doctrine delivered by the church.^ The history of Spener 
and his followers is full of important and seasonable 
instruction.' It is the record of the successes and failures 
of unlearned piety ; nothing would be easier than to find 
a parallel among ourselves. They were, for the most 
part, sincere and holy-minded men ; but they were en- 
thusiasts, that is to say, they made no allowance for the 
need of external help, and no provision for perpetuating 
their individual beliefs ; and they were furnished with no 
human defence from the assaults which learned scepticism 
soon directed against the faith. Their mystical doctrine 
soon degenerated into fanaticism ; and, by a not unexampled 
reaction, tended to produce the exaggerated importance 
assigned to philosophy and criticism in the interpretation 
of Scripture. If there had been, on the one side, greater 
learning, and, on the other, deeper piety, the rationalism 

> These yiews are especially maintained by Spener, in his Pia desideria. 
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Decline in 
theology. 



which has become the scandal of Christianity would 
either not have existed at all, or would have soon died 
out. 

The pietists had no abler, or more determined, oppo- 
nent than John Christian Wolf, who had been removed 
by their influence from his professorship of mathematics 
at Halle. They enjoyed a temporary triumph ; for in the 
collision they seemed to have escaped without injury, and 
they were encouraged in their resolute disparagement of 
all human learning as a hindrance to divine communion. 
But the recoil was only the more certain. Wolf had un- 
dertaken to prove by a kind of matliematical demonstra- 
tion such points as had hitherto been received on the 
authority of revelation.^ Theology lost, at bis hands, all its 
safeguards, and became abstract and unpractical ; and the 
rationalist system was established by those who £^lowed 
the path whidi he had opened. The work of Leibnitz 
{Discours de la conformity de la foi avec la raison) was 
an attempt to reconcile apparently discordant claims ; but 
it was received with great suspicion on both sides, and 
accomplished nothing towards its proposed object. George 
Calixtus had attempted, early in the seventeenth century, 
to promote union between the Lutherans and the reformed, 
but the only apparent result was the use of the word 
** syncretism " as a term of bitter reproach, when in the 
height of party spirit neutrality seemed a crime. 

During the following century, a combination of causes 
tended to produce a miserable decline in theology from 
the doctrine of the reformers. German literature in its 
modern revival has been, for the most part, unfriendly to 
the Christian faith. In 1735 a society was formed at 
Berlin for the diffusion of infidel principles ; Mendelssohn, 
Nicolai, Spalding, &c. were members of it. They ex- 

* '^We find some of them not the Redeemer^ the Incarnation, the 

content with applying demonstration eternity of punishment, on phUoso- 

to the truth of the system, but en- phical, and, strange as it may appear, 

deavouring to establish each separate some of these truths on mathematical 

dogma, the Trinity, the nature of grounds.** — JRosef State of Prot^, 57. 
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plained away everything in revelation which was super- 
human, and translated the spiritual phrases of the New 
Testament into the language of ordinary life* They dis- 
tributed many pamphlets in which their opinions were 
embodied. Thirty years afterwards a' review was esta- 
blished which had an immense influence in the same direc- 
tion, and which was continued to more than a hundred 
volumes. Lessing gave his support to it, and so did 
Herder, and other persons of great literary reputation. 
The TVolfenbiittel FraffmenU^ treatises published at in- 
tervals during four years ^, were generally ascribed to 
Lessing, who filled the office of chief librarian. They 
embraced many subjects, such as the toleration of deism, 
the opposition of reason and faith, the impossibility of 
revelation, &c. They denied the credibility of miracles, infidel 
rejecting the divine element, and ascribing to fraud or ™ov®™«^*- 
delusion whatever might seem supernatural ; they con- 
demned the morality of Scripture, impeached the cha- 
racters of the patriarchs, and in other points anticipated the 
objections of subsequent unbelievers. After the death of 
Lessing, it was discovered by his papers that they had 
been written by Reimarus.^ Dr. Bahrdt published a little 
later a work utterly subversive of all revealed religion.* 
He was a contemporary of Sender at Halle, where he 
finally settled, having been compelled to quit Leipsic, 
Giessen, and other places. He was a scoffer at all forms 
of faith, and ended his life in disgrace. The Dictionanry 
of the New Testament^ which passed through several 
editions, about the same time, brought down Christianity 
to the level of a mere system of ethics. There were 
many other publications of the same character. And 
some persons who held university offices, like Eberhard, 
professor of theology at Halle \ openly contributed to the 

* WdfenhiitteUche Fragmente eines " Briefe iiber die Bibel, 8fc, Pub- 

Ungenatmten. The first appeared in lished in 1782. 
1774, the last in 1778. * Eberhard wrote his Neue Apologie 

2 See Life of Niebuhr, ii. p. 339, des Socrates, in 1776; he died in 

note. 1809. 
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spread of deism. The thirty years' war had exercised a 
demoralising influence, and the use of theological cries by 
the contending parties had brought discredit upon religion 
itself. The prevalence of infidelity was strongly ex- 
King's pro- prcsscd by Frederic William II. in a proclamation issued 
camaUon. ^^^^ ^j^^ ^j^^^ ^^ j^^^ century^, which was, however, 

inefficient for its object ; and the ecclesiastical court which 
was charged with the repression of the new doctrines 
utterly failed. The old pietist school had fallen into a 
state of dead formalism ; while the union of the two Pro- 
testant communities, of which the first suggestion dates 
from a state paper. published by the Prussian government 
in 1798, tended to make men regardless of religious 
truth. Goethe mentions in his memoirs the irreligious 
tone which pervaded the society in which he had mingled 
in the earlier part of his life. He was himself pagan in 
the whole cast of his mind. Art was the chief object of 
his worship. 

But it is elsewhere that we must look for the progres- 
sive and scientific steps in the change which has taken 
Banm- place. The great revolution in the criticism and inter- 
garten. pretation of Scripture, which has been developed into the 
broadest unbelief, was inaugurated and carried forward 
by professed theologians ; among the earliest of whom 
A.D^i706— occurs the name of Baumgarten, who was educated at 
Halle, where he became professor of theology, and died. 
He was a learned man, the most popular of the theolo- 
gians of his time ; Semler was among his pupils. He 
exalted the power of the individual reason, and did much 
to lower the divine character of Holy Scripture. 
A.D. 1707— Ernesti was a professor at Leipsic in the middle of the 
Emesti. ^^^* century, a learned member of a learned family. In 
the work which he published on the principles of exposi- 
tion applied to the New Testament, he maintains that the 
same rules of interpretation must be employed which 

^ The RtLigions Edikt was pablished in 1788. 
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would be used in the case of any other book, that the 
literal and grammatical meaning is to be alone investi- 
gated^, and the sense of the writer discovered, as if it 
were the composition of an ordinary person. In har- 
mony with this view he explained away the doctrine of 
inspiration. 

John David Michaelis, professor at Gottingen, was a a.d.i717— 
man of unquestionable learning. He departed widely 
from former rules of criticism, and did much towards chaeiis. 
discrediting the superhuman element in revelation. He 
denied the authenticity of two of the gospels ; and yet he 
clung to many of the old interpretations which were aban- 
doned by those who followed him. Eichhorn was his 
pupil, by whom his principles were carried to a wider 
application. 

But the most distin^^uished amon&f the followers of the a.d. 1725— 

. 1791 

new theology was Semler, who has sometimes been called 
the real founder of rationalism. He was educated by the 
pietists in the orphan-house at Halle. He returned to be 
a professor, while still young, to the place of his early 
training, where he remained till his death. He was a 
critic and historian, learned in all that relates to the letter 
of Scripture, eager and industrious in research, yet hasty 
and rash in forming his conclusions, and singularly care- 
less of results. He introduced a principle of exposition, 
of which it has been justly said that in the hands of his 
followers it became the most formidable weapon ever 
devised for the destruction of Christianity.^ He founded 

* '* What remains maj be comprised enlightened period. This was the 

in a few precepts, or rather in the origin of that famous theory of ac- 

expansion of a jingle one. Interpret commodation which Semler carried to 

the Scripture like anj other book." — great lengths, but which in the hands 

Essays and Rev, p. 377. of his followers became the most for- 

' ** He boldly invented an hypothesis midable weapon ever devised for the 

to get rid of what offended him ; he con- destruction of Christianity." — Rose, 

tended that we are not to take all the c. iiL p. 74. 

declarations of Scripture as addressed * Apparatus ad lib. N, T, inter- 
to us, but to consider them as in preU was published in 1767. Ad 
many points purposely adapted to the V, T, interpret in 1773. Instit ad 
feelings and dispositions of the age doctrinam Christianam lib, discend^ in 
when they originated, but by no means 1774. 
to be received by another and a more 

M 
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that which has been called the historical school of inter- 
pretation, and made reference to the circumstances under 
which the particular narrative was written, the rule for 
determining its meaning, assuming that there was an 
idlowance to be made for prevalent opinions ; and in this 
way accounting for various errors, and even for false 
teaching. He insisted much on the distinction of what 
is permanent and universal, as opposed to the temporary 
and local. He was distinguished by his vehement oppo- 
sition to the symbolical books ; he denied the authority or 
benefit of creeds and confessions; and he held, against 
Spener, that the science of theology does not require piety 
in those who follow it ; he rejected from the canon some 
received books ; and he held others, including Daniel, to 
" be only doubtful. In respect to miracles, he affirmed that 
nothing can be proved supernatural ; and that whatever 
appears to be so will have its explanation by natural 
causes when knowledge becomes enlarged. He speaks 
with contempt of fathers, councils, and ecclesiastical his-* 
toriaus; and lays the ground for the most unfettered 
criticism. There is hardly a topic which has become pro* 
minent in existing controversies, such as inspiration, the 



<*For a time ccymmentators soaght dng tbe absolute antboritj of tbeir 
to remoye all difficulties by the appU- compositions.'* — Hagenbach^ History t^ 
cation of the principle of accommo- Doct. ii. s. 289, ]>. 407. 
dation, or by an arbitrary exegesis, ''Semler resorts to the ingenious 
but at last the rationalists found them- theory of assigning to the opinions or 
selves compelled to acknowledge that hypothesis of the early fathers the 
Christ and His apostles could have origin of the artides of our faith, and 
erred, at least in such things as do supposes that in support of the doe- 
not constitute the essential parts of trine then framed, was invented an 
religion. This was the case especially interpretation which is not the true 
with the miracles and prophecies to one, and that a new and more liberal 
which the former apologists had ap- method must henceforth be adopted." 
pealed in support of their views. — ^2>ewar, Ze<. vi. p. 111. 
After they had in vain endeavoured to *' He maintained that no external 
explain them away by artificial modes work of a Mediator was concerned^ 
of interpretation, they ventured to but that the whole was a moral opera- 
assert that the sacred writers, in ac- tion within the human mind." — Rose, 
eordanee with the peculiar circum- State of Prot. "p, S7, 
stances of the times in which they In the same way Baron Hansen is 
lived, must write from a different represented as asking: **Why may 
point of view from that which modern not justification by faith have meant 
theologians would take, thus renoun- the peace of mind^ or sense of divine. 
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canon, rules of interpretation, the relation of philosophy to 
Christian doctrine, but he has been beforehand in dealing 
with it. 

Eichhorn, who followed a few years later, was distin- a.d. 1752— 

1827 

guished as an orientalist. He used his learning to bring ' 
down the bible to the level of other Eastern books. In 
his Introduction to the Old and New Testaments^ as well 
as in his Examination of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments y he 
makes the largest concessions/ denying the literal inter- 
pretation of passages which ^peak of divine interposition.^ 
He maintains the rationalist view, not indeed insisting on 
a merely human origin, and yet assigning the super* 
natural character of primitive periods in sacred history, 
mainly to the conceptions and forms of thought which 
belonged to an early and unscientific age, when men were 
led to assume an interposition of the Supreme Being, for 
which there was no foundation except the persuasion of 
their own minds. He rejects the notion, for instance, 
that Moses was an impostor, and supposes him to have 
been a patriot, intently resolved on the deliverance of his 
countrymen ; the vividness of his own imagination passing 
for divine inspiration. We may take this for a specimen 
of such a fashion of exegesis : ** The flames and smoke 

approval, which comes of trust in a which has taken place in Germany.'* — 

righteous Grod, rather than a fiction of Stuart on the O, T. Canout s. ix. p. 199. 

merit hj transfer ? " — Essays and Rev, At first he affirmed the accoant of 

p. 80. the fall to he historicallj tme, having 

*'To attribute to St Faal or the for its basis the injur/ which the human 

Twelve the abstract notion of Chris- constitution had sustained bj eating 

tian truth which afterwards sprang up poisonous fruit. " Later, however,*^ 

in the Catholic church, is the same sajs Strauss, " he declared that he had 

sort of anachronism as to attribute to changed his opinion with regard to 

them a sjstem of philosophy." — Essays the second and third chapters of 

and Rev, p. 354. Genesis. He no longer saw in them 

'* Still greater dignities would be an historical account of the effects 
introduced into the gospels bj the of poison, but rather the mythical em- 
attempt to identify Uiem with the bodying of a philosophical thought; 
Creeds " — Ibid, p. 355. namely, that the desire for a better 

' Of Eiehhom, Prof. Stuart says : condition than that in which man 

** Doubtless his writings, many of them actually is, is the source of all the evil 

-being at the same time both popular of the world." — Life of Jesus^ int. 

and learned, did more than those of s. vi. 

any other person of his time to bring His Iiltroduetion to the New Testa- 

fonvard and consummate the great ment was published in 1795. The 

revolution in theology and criticism Old Testament a few years earlier. 

K 2 
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A.D. 1761. 
Panlna. 



Instances of which ascended from Mount Sinai at the giving of the 
tiom'^" law was merely a fire which Moses kindled in order to 
make a deper impression on the imagination of the people, 
together with an accidental thunderstorm which arose at 
that particular moment. The shining of his countenance 
was the natural eflFect of heing over-heated ; but it was 
supposed to be a divine manifestation, not only by the 
people, but by Moses himself, he being ignorant of the 
true cause/* He makes the sacred historians to be merely 
men beyond their age ; not absolutely impostors, but ex- 
aggerating. He affirms that the prophets never intended 
to predict, only they wrote in a poetical style, which has 
been misinterpreted. He explained Judaism as a human 
institution, ranging with other religions. His erudition 
biblical and ecclesiastical, gave him great power ; but he 
had no clear or settled principles as a critic. 

Rationalism had now made considerable progress, when 
Paulus carried the application of its principles much 
farther on the destructive side. He may be esteemed the 
great leader and authority among the interpreters who 
explain the miracles of the Gospel on the theory of natural 
causes. It was the doctrine of Semler carried to its 
logical result. He was learned, and had great influence 
among his contemporaries. His Commentary on the 
Gospels was published in 1800. He holds it to be the 
great business of the critic to distinguish between fact and 
opinion, to separate, that is to say, the event as a fact from 
the question of the causes to which it may be assigned. 
He supposes the two elements to have been gradually 
blended by the original narrators, who were writing for an 
unintellectual and superstitious people. Paulus admits the 
historical truth of the gospels, but, like Eichhorn, he holds 
the miraculous portion to be nothing else than the particular 
form in which an ordinary fact is embodied.* These are 

* " But what if it could be shown the sacred narratiyes, rightly read, 

that Christ never professed to do anjr were opposed to anj such supposition, 

miracles, nor the sacred historians to and that it was only the lovers of, and 

record any ? if it could be shown that cravers after the marvellons who ha^ 
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some of the explanations which found favour with this instances of 
class of critics. The dumbness of Zechariah was a self- expiana- 
inflicted penance ; the young man supposed to be restored ^^^ 
to life was not really dead ; when Jesus spoke to evil 
spirits He only accommodated His words to the impressions 
of the insane ; it was the mad people themselves who 
rushed on the swine and drove them into the sea ; the 
leper had reached the curable stage, and Christ did no 
more than assure him of it ; our Lord did not walk on 
the sea, but only on the shore ; the tribute was paid by- 
selling the fish ; in the miraculous feeding, Christ did no 
more than distribute the small portion of food which He 
possessed, others followed His example, and so all were 
fed ; at Cana the wine was conveyed into the place of the 
water, it was not said how, but it was by a natural substi- 
tution; Christ did not heal the impotent man at Bethesda ; 
but only detected an impostor ; He did not raise Lazarus, 
but only opened the sepulchre when he had recovered 
from his swoon ; our Lord did not really die on the 
cross, life was not extinct, and vital force was restored by 
the care of His friends, assisted by the use of healing Life of 
spices, which Strauss calls very truly ** monstrous pro- 111*^4^ 
ductions of a system which remodels history at will." ^ 



8.140. 



found anj miracles there ; the books 
themselves having been intended to 
record merely natural events ? Were 
not this an escape from the whole 
difficulty? The divine, it is true, in 
these narratives would disappear; that 
however, they did not desire to save; 
that they had already given up; but 
the human would be vindicated ; the 
good faith, the honesty, the entire 
credibility of the Scripture historians 
would stand fast." — Dean Trench, 
Notes on the Miracles, p. 75. 

This mode of interpretation is not 
original, but is borrowed from Wool- 
stone, to whom Strauss also acknow- 
ledges his obligation. He suggests, 
for example, in explanation of the 
raising of Lazarus, that there was 
collusion, that he was not really dead, 
but that he lay four days in the grave 
to furnish occasion for a pretended 



miracle. He deals in the same way 
with other cases." — Vid, fifth dis. on 
miracles. 

There is a remarkable tradition 
mentioned by Josephus, according to 
which the supposed miracle in the case 
of Jeroboam and the altar was ascribed 
by the prophet of Bethel to a natural 
cause. **He attempted to persuade 
the king that his hand was enfeebled 
by the labour it had undergone in sup- 
porting the sacrifices, and that upon 
its resting awhile it returned to its 
former nature again; and that as to 
the altar, it was but new, and had 
borne abundance of sacrifices, and 
those large ones too, and was accord- 
ingly broken to pieces, and fallen 
down by the weight of what had been 
laid upon it." — Antiq. book viii. c. 9. 

^ With this school of critics, thunder 
and lightniog are made to play a con* 
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The mythical scheme of interpretation, which succeeded 
an^ supplanted the naturalism of Paulus, was revived and 
Strauss. Carried to its utmost development by Dr* Strauss. He 
was born in 1 808 ; studied at Berlin, where he was the 
pupil of Schleiermacher ; he became afterwards theolo- 
gical professor at Tiibingen, and in 1834 published the 
work which has made his name so widely known. Four 
years later he was appointed chief theological professor at 
Zurich, but was prevented from taking possession of 
^he office by the rebellion of the people against the 
decision of the authorities.^ 

Semler was among the earliest of the German critics 
who adopted the mythical exposition of Scripture facts. 
He gave the name of myth to the histories of Samson and 
Esther. Eichhorn, Gabler, Scbelling, De Wette, and 
especially Wegscheider, carried the system much farther ; 
Rosenmiiller had to a considerable extent anticipated 
Strauss ; Baur published a Hebrew mythology of the Old 
and New Testaments. The method became gradually 
established among biblical critics, and a great deal was 
described as fabulous which had hitherto been received for 
historical truth. Sometimes, it was alleged, a foundation 
of fact might be discovered, but the limits of the natural 
and supernatural were confused. Sometimes a moral 
idea was presented in combination with an actual occur- 
rence ; and sometimes the imagination alone created the 

siderable part in explaining what iii. c 5, s. 142.) 
seemed miracnlous, as at Sinai, at the To reproduce sach a mode of inter- 

b^ptism of -our Lord, at the transfiguo pretation after the Germans have done 

ration, 9lc, Paulas sajs that the an* with ife, and even Dr. Strauss has 

gels at the sepulchre were men in treated it with scorn, is nothing better 

white; Baur insists that they were than heartless levitj. Dr. B. Williams 

nothing but white grave-clothes, has not even the poor excuse of inge- 

Babrdt would have us believe that nuitj, when he says that, " The avcn- 

Christ did not ascend into heaven, but ger who slew the first-born maj have 

that He was hidden bj clouds and olive been the Bedouin host, akin nearlj to 

trees, retiring afterwards to a lodge Jethro, and more remotelj to XsraeL** 

of Essenes; and in proof of the pro- — Essays ttnd Rev. p. 59. 
babilitj of this account, Brennecke ^ See Letter of Dr, D, F, Strauss io 

suggests that He worked for the good Burgomaster Hirzd and others, hou* 

of mankind, and appeared to Paul for don, 1844. 
his conversion. (Xt/< of Jesus, part 
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dress which the record was found to wear. Strauss, in 
his Lnfe of Jesm, which is a critical examination of the 
gospels, methodised and enlarged the materials which he 
inherited, presenting the theory in its systematic and most 
developed form. He blamed his predecessors for the 
t iraid, hesitating manner in which they applied their prin-> 
ciple ; while he himself, having collected what had been 
said in a scattered, discursive way, reproduced it in a more 
finished shape, and brought rival schemes of interpretation 
face to face. He saw plainly that if the supernatural 
element were removed, the remaining part of the history 
could not be maintained. In this respect he was more His method 
consistent than the critics, who admitted the Gospel nar- SLio^'^"' 
ratives and explained them in a natural sense. He 
disposed of these expositors with as little scruple as of 
the old orthodox, and with far greater effect ; substituting 
a clear argument in the one case, for a mere unsupported 
assertion in the other. He showed that the denial of the 
Lord's supernatural character destroys the only spiritual 
sense in which He stands related to the Christian faith ; , 
while on the other side he refused to believe that Christ, 
such as the church represents Him, could have had an 
actual existence, that is, that there could have been the 
supposed union of ideal perfections in an actual person* 
With great acuteness, and with unwavering purpose, he 
has done all that a shrewd, unscrupulous critic could 
accomplish for destroying the credit of the gospels. He 
trusts a great deal to die absence of specific evidence of 
th^^ir origin, while all apparent mistakes and contradictions 
are exposed and exaggerated. The two genealogies, the 
census, the birthplace of our Lord, &c. are produced as 
evidence. 

By the term "myth " he would have us understand the 
expression of an idea or doctrine in a narrative form ; 

* He nses much the same argument disprove their inspiration. (See Es^ 
against the historical tmth of Sie gos- says and Bedews^ p. 346.) 
pels which Mr. Jowett employs to 
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and he supposes that it had its origin partly in Messianic 
ideas and expectations of the Jews, partly in the impres- 
sions produced by the personal life and character of Jesus. 
He lays down rules for the detection of what is mythical, 
which resolve themselves into a mere private opinion on 
the question whether the alleged facts are probable or self- 
consistent. When the nature and manner of an occur- 
rence are critically suspicious, when the circumstances are 
represented as miraculous, when the groundwork is in- 
conceivable in itself, or is in harmony with the Jewish 
expectations of the Messiah, the whole narrative is to be 
treated as unhistorical.^ For a time the mythical scheme 
struggled with the natural ; Strauss complains that they 
were mingled to the disparagement of both. There was 
even a subdivision, apd those who held fast to historical 
myths were vehement opponents of those who supported 
Argaments the philosophical. He maintained against the naturalist 
nataxaiistof school that they assumed for the explanation of the sup- 
posed facts a great many circumstances about which they 
could not possess any information ; and that, after all, they 
were compelled to offer great violence to the letter of the 
text, which was undeniably true ; but when he had been 
successful in destroying the credit of preceding exposition, 
he had to produce his own scheme in the face of some 
obvious difficulties.^ In order to account for the mythical 



* The system of interpretation which 
Stranss adopted differed from that of 
the semi-mythics, as weU as from that 
of the naturalists. The one party 
spoke of the wise men as only tra- 
velled Jews; of the star as an acci- 
dental meteor; of the dreams" as mere 
surmises. The other party supposed 
the congratulatory presents of some 
Arah merchants to have been swelled 
by the imagination of Christians into 
joyal gifts; the slaughter of the chil- 
dren to have actually occurred, but to 
have been connected with Christ only 
long afterwards, &c. Strauss very 
justly condemns these interpretations 
as untenable, and proposes as the so- 
lution of the difficulty, that the story 
of the star, the gifts, the flight, &c., 
had no truth or reality, but was sug- 



gested by legends, and by such pas- 
sages of Scripture as Isa. be. 1, 2. 

^ Archbishop Whateley has accu- 
rately described the two systems. "The 
mythics represent the whole of the 
Scripture history as a series of parables, 
never designed to be believed as lite- 
rally true; any more than Esop's fables, 
though intended, like them, to convey 
some moral lessops. The naturalists, 
on the contrary, maintain the general 
truth of the history, but explain the 
miraculous portions of it as natural 
events." — Paleifs Ev. with Annot 
introd. p. 3. 

'* These systems, which are about 
equal in point of reasonableness, are 
as much opposed to each other as they 
are to ordinary Christianity." — Ibid, 
p. 4. 
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form in which the gospels were cast, he supposes that it 
was borrowed from the Old Testament ; and that the 
Christians having become familiar with it by their ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish Scriptures, presented their 
own theology under the same aspect, and by degrees in- 
vented a series of fables of which Christ was the central 
figure, becoming at last embodied in the gospels which 
profess to deliver the record of His life. It would be of 
course extremely difficult to explain how these stories 
came to be received in the age when their real character 
must have been well known, and therefore the expositors 
of the new school are compelled to assign a later date than 
could be allowed on any reasonable grounds. Tboluck 
has proved this to demonstration. Thirty years after the 
death of Christ, a fabulous narrative must have been com- ingur- 
piled containing an ideal perfection of human wisdom and Slffic^lStie^ 
goodness, and contradicting at every point a recent his- 
tory in the lifetime of eye-witnesses ; a critical genera- 
tion must have accepted so transparent a fraud; and a most 
intelligent age must have received its faith in a forna 
which belongs to a rudimentary stage of society. The 
mythological period must have been brought back, as a 
parenthesis in an advanced civilisation ; all history, phi- 
losophy, and literature suspended, and the world standing 
still while these fables were invented and imposed on the 
credulity of mankind. And who framed the scheme, 
and reduced it to so compact and consistent a form? 
The authors must have been Jews living in Palestine ; 
the marks of local origin are obvious ; they could hardly 
have been Pharisees, who were the most literal of men ; 
nor Sadducees, who were the most unbelieving; nor 
Essenes, who were very unlikely to take part in such a 
matter. They must, from internal evidence, have lived 
before Jerusalem was destroyed and the nation dispersed. 
In this short interval, and under the eye of persons who 
knew all the circumstances of the case, the supposed 
myths must have been framed and have obtained currency. 
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Christians were to be found everywhere, in Asia, Greece, 
Italy, Gaul, Egypt, Africa ; and these wide-scattered 
communities, speaking many languages, some holding the 
faith in its integrity, and some having corrupted it, must 
have received for the first time the mythical history con- 
tained in the four gospels, compiled from traditional frag-* 
ments, to be afterwards revised and re*arranged, and 
called by the names of the authors by whom they were 
said to have been orally delivered. Papias, the disciple of 
St. John, had no suspicion of such an origin for the Gospel 
history as Strauss supposes, nor Justin who was martyred 
in the second century, nor Gelsus who was his oontem-* 
porary. It was unknown to friend and foe. We may 
say with great truth that unbelief never made a heavier 
demand on human credulity* 
The<Ae- The criticism of Strauss was very powerful on the de- 

cdticism of structivc side ; no one could detect more keenly the dis- 
Strauaa. crepancies and contradictions in the argument of an 
opponent. He exposes the weakness of the old rationalism, 
as well as the scheme, half rationalist, half supernatural, 
which prevailed among the followers of Schleiermacher. 
But he is, after all, the most one-sided and incautious of 
critics. He lays down a rule which, if it were accepted 
would inaugurate an universal historical scepticism. He 
Life of s^ys that ^^ an account which lays claim to historical 
p^ ^ value, must not be inconsistent with itself, nor contradict 
other accounts ; '' and by the application of his rule he 
leaves only a poor scantling of the Gospel narrative. 
That our Lord grew up at Nazareth, he admits ; that He 
was baptized by John ; that He taught in Judea ; that He 
opposed the Pharisees ; and that He died on the cross^ 
through the prevailing hatred of His enemies ; all besides 
Strauss affirms to have been added. He supposes, on 
account of the style, that St. Matthew's Gospel was the 
earliest ; but he rejects all alike ; having stated and 
exaggerated every difficulty which attaches to their history 
or their contents, he denies that they have any standing* 
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ground of authenticity. ^ Some of his conclusions have 
no pretence of any foundation, and rest entirely on an 
arbitrary and unsupported assertion. Thus he allows the Arbitrary 
genuineness of the Sermon on the Mount, though in the 
midst of a fictitious narrative ; probably because he felt 
that it would be too palpably unreasonable to ascribe a dis- 
course of unexampled beauty to a chance origin. So 
again when he says that all the circumstances attending 
the birth of John were invented to sustain the dignity 
which was afterwards ascribed to him, it is only an unsup- 
ported conjecture which he oflFers with an air of critical 
authority. But such instances are without number.^ 



' The manner in which Strauss deals 
with the gospels, and the contempt 
which he lavitihes on those who, like 
Schleiermacher, having given up a por- 
tion, try to save the remainder, might 
serve as a lesson to some English 
divines, whose language if>, to say the 
leftist, extremely incautious. 

** It may be attributed to the defect 
o< our understandings, that we should 
be unable altogether to reconcile the 
aspects of the Saviour as presentefd to 
us m the three first gospels, and in 
the writings of St. Paul and St. John.*' 
— JEssaya and Rev, p. 179. 

*« We can no longer speai of three 
independent witnesses of the Gospel ' 
narrative. Hence there follow some 
other consequences. There is no longer 
the same necessity as heretofore to re- 
concile inconsistent narratives. The 
harmony of the gospels only means 
the parallelism of similar words."— 
Jbid. p. 371. 

** Lastly, it is evident that no weight 
can be given to traditional statements 
of facts about the authorship, as, for 
example, that respecting St. Mark 
being the interpreter of St. Peter, be- 
aose the fathers who have handed 
down those statements were ignorant, 
or nnobservant of the great fact, which 
is proved by internal evidence, that 
they are for the most part of common 
origin,"-~/6iJ. p.371. 

' Strauss drew largely on the Wol- 
fenbiittel Fragments, and he borrowed 
many of his objections from Woolstone, 
who says in his discoonea on miradea, 



that such instances as the Pool of Be« 
thesda, the fig tree, the demoniacs, 
were mere inventions ; that of the sup- 
posed restorations to life, the maiden 
was not dead, and was waked by the 
screams of the women ; that the young 
man was in a lethargy; that Lazarus 
had been in the tomb only two days ; 
and that the history is emblematic. 
Strauss sometimes acknowledges his 
obligation {Life ofJesua, part ii. c. 9, 
s. 100); but more frequently he leavea 
it unnoticed. The argument, indeed, 
derives no great authority iVom the 
hands through which it passed. Wool- 
stone, of whom Mr. Pattison says very 
truly that he was not of sound mind, 
derived it apparently from Spinoza, 
and transmitted it to Voltaire. 

** To whatever extent individual, or 
even general opinion, may have given 
a turn to such questions, they are un- 
deniably open questions to those who 
adopt those formularies. Of this class 
are the entire subjects of philosophical 
theism, or natural theology; the evi- 
dences of Christianity; the inspiration 
of the bible ; the immateriality of the 
soul, and the nature of miracles.** — 
Order of Nature, preface. 

'* In a period of advanced physical 
knowledge, the reference to what was 
believed in past times, if at variance 
with the principles now acknowledged, 
could afibrd little ground of appeal ; 
in fact, would damage the argument 
rather than assist it."^ jEsna^ and JR^ 
views, p. 126. 

'' AdTAQcing knowledge, while it as- 
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Denial of 
the super- 
naturaL 



The denial of all supernatural interposition was indis- 
pensable to such a school of critics, as that which dates 
from the writings of Strauss. He goes, himself, extrava- 
gantly far, and makes an admission of the impossibility 
of miracles to be a necessary condition of success in 
historical study. He refers to the case of St. Paul who, 
as he says, preached the Gospel, and laid no stress on 
miracles. He had adopted as the basis of his theology 
the philosophy of Hegel which is essentially pantheistic ; 
an iron necessity is an inevitable portion of the system. 
He assumes that miracles cannot have any real existence 
because they would be inconsistent with this unchanging 
and inevitable routine, and he therefore takes the question 
altogether out of the province of testimony.^ He appeals, 
like Mr. Powell, to the increased intelligence of the age, 
which ranges belief in miracles with obsolete supersti- 
tions ; to which assertion, argument of course there is 
none, we may be satisfied to reply that there are men in 
every department of physical and mental science who are 
just as firm in their belief as those of a past age, like 
Newton and Boyle among natural philosophers, and 
Berkeley and Butler among metaphysicians. 

Dr. Bretschneider, in his reply to Mr. Rose, vindicated 
the school to which he belonged, by the example of Ori- 
gen, Augustine, and others. But he omitted to say that 
the fathers fully admitted what these German critics 
deny; for the truth of the history from which the spi- 
ritual meaning is educed, lies at the very threshhold of 
their expositions. Ambrose is fond of allegory. Even 
Jerome, the most literal of interpreters, gives also a figu- 



serts the dominion of science in phy- 
sical things, confirms that of faith in 
spiritual ; we thus neither impugn the 
generalisations of philosophy, nor allow 
them to invade the dominion of faith, 
and admit that what is not a subject 
for a problem, may hold its place in a 
creed." — Ibid. p. 127. 

' The German metaphysical school 
generally reject the belief in miracles. 



Kant maintained that their reality 
cannot be proved; and be advocates 
a system of moral interpretation which 
puts aside the question. ** Diese geist- 
loseste Weise der Beglaiibigung " were 
the terms which Hegel commonly em- 
ployed. Mr. Powell says that Schleier- 
macher ** regarded them as only rela^ 
tively or apparently such to the appre- 
hension of the age.*' 
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rati ve explanation. Hilary says that Christ's actions are Example of 
significant of something besides their obvious purpose; ^uictI^ 
and so does Augustine.^ Irenseus^ urges the restoration 
of the blind as an argument for the resurrection of the 
whole body. . Lactantius, among the apologists, insists 
with unusual force on the reality of the miracles which he 
enumerates ; he afterwards allegorises them. But all 
these primitive church writers assume the truth of the 
facts, as the very dependence and groundwork of the 
illustration. They had a general purpose of drawing out 
an ethical meaning from the record of the Gospel, as if 
the spiritual signifiance were greater and more abiding 
than the external benefit ; but they were ready to lay 
down their lives in testimony of their belief in the divine 
history. The great difference between the view which 
they maintain, and that which has sprung up in modern 
times arose gradually, and in part from causes indepen- 
dent of the direct purpose to destroy the authority of 
Scripture. If at one period the historical element were 
allowed to monopolise all attention, nothing was more 



* ** Kam non esse accipienda figura- 
liter, Dallas Christianas dicere ande- 
bit, adtendens Apostolam dicentem, 
omnia aatem hsc in figara continge- 
bant illis: et illad quod in Genesi 
Bcriptum est. Et erant duo in carne 
nna ; magnom sacramentam com- 
mendantem in Cbristo et in Ecclesia." 
(1 Cor. r. 11; Eph. v. S2.)— Aug.de 
Genesi ad literam, lib. i. c. 1. s. 1. 

* ^ Qaomodo dicant non esse capa- 
cem camem yitse, qase est ab eo, qasa 
percepit carationem ab eo? Vita 
enim per carationem, incorraptela 
autem per vitam efficitur.'* — S. Irencei 
contra Hearesesy lib. v. c. 89. s. 6. 

**Qaanqaam secundam Evangeli- 
cam historiam resascitatam Lazarum 
plena fide teneamos tamen et in 
allegoria significare aliquid non da- 
bito. Neque cum res factSB allego- 
rizantnr, gests rei fidem amittant. 
Sicat daoram fiUorom Abrahn alle- 
goriam Paulas exponit dno esse Tes- 
tamenta: numqaid ideo^ ant Abraham 



non fuit, ant illos filios non habuit?*" 
— Aug. libri de diversis Qu<JMtionibus» 
qusst. 65, init 

Tertullian, in his treatise De Reeur* 
rectione Camis, speaking about the 
figurative interpretation of prophecy, 
adds : — 

" Atque ideo, si omnia figune, quid 
erit illud, cnjus figurs f Quomodo 
speculum obtendes, si nnsquam est 
facies ? Adeo autem non omnia 
imagines, sed et yeritates : nee omnia 
umbras, sed et corpora, ut in ipsum 
quoque Dominum insigiiiora quaeque 
luce clarins prsBdicarentur." — he i?e- 
surrect Camisy s. xx. 

**Sicut Tides, quod omnis sedifi- 
catio fundamento carens, stabilis esse 
non potest, sic est etiam in doctrina. 
Fundamentum autem et principium 
doctrinsB sacrsB historia est, de qui, 
quasi mel de favo, Veritas allegorisa 
exprimitur." — Hugo de S. Victore^ 
cited by Dean Trench^ Augustine, 
c. iv. p. 63. 
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Modem ai- probable, and, at the same time, more unreasonable, than 
that, in the reaction, such exclusive regard should be paid 
to the moral signification of the sacred narrative, as to 
leave it a matter of indifference whether there were a 
foundation of fact. Schelling goes a great deal fartlier 
than previous critics, and would have us put aside the 
mere letter of Scripture as belonging to the dead past, 
and unsuitable to the movement and advancement of this 
later age* He made way for the destructive criticism of 
Strauss by the disproportionate weight which he assigned 
to the ideal truth.^ 

The subject of allegorical interpretation is full of in- 
terest ; its development dates from the time of Origen ; 
but it existed long before. It was applied to the writings 
of Homer and Hesiod, and is said to have been invented 
by Anaxagoras ; it was familiar to the Rabbins, and at 
Alexandria it was brought into a systematic form. Origen 
gives a literal, a moral, and a mystical meaning to Scrip- 
ture ; he is of course claimed as an authority of primary 
importance by modern allegorists. His teaching, of 
which indeed we cannot fairly judge, on account of the 
loss of some writings and the corruption of others, has 
Origen as been again and again condemned by the church. It 
St. *^* seems to have been exactly what might have been ex- 
pected from the direct instruction which he received, and 
from the influence which pervaded the place of his trauiitig/'^ 

* The exaggerated importance at- vainqueur ? Qui a ete le vaincu a 

tached to the idea, and the corre<* Waterloo ? Messieurs, il n'7 a pas eu 

spending disregard of the fact, maj de vaincus. Non, je proteste qu'il 

reach far beyond biblical criticism, n'y en a pas en i les seuls vain* 

Here is an instance of the same mode quenrs ont ete la civilisation et la 

of interpretation applied to a remark- charte." — V. Cousin^ Tnt a C Hist, de la 

able event of secular history : — phil.^ le9on 3. 

** Vous le savez, ce ne sont pas les > " C'est an sein des ^eoles pan- 
populations, qui paraissent sur les theistiques qu*est nee la theorie des 
champs de bataille, ce sont les idees, ce mjthes." — Maret, Panth, c. ix. p. 465. 
sont les causes. Ainsi k Leipzig et k Woolstone pleads the example of 
Waterloo ce sont deux causes qui se Origen in his work. Origenis Ada- 
sont rencontrees, celles de la monar- mantii Renati epistola ad doctorea 
chie patemelle et de la democratic Whitbieum^ Waterlandittm^ WhitUH 
militaire. Qui Pa emporte. Messieurs ? niton. London, 1720. 
Ki Tune, ui Tautre. Qui a ^te le 
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According to his particular genius and tone of thought, 
he dwells on the analogy between bodily cures and spi- 
ritual blessings. He makes, for example, the restor- 
ing of the paralytic to represent the recovery of those 
whom sin has reduced to moral helplessness ; and in 
the same way he derives illustration from other diseases. 
But tKe reality of the miracle forms the very basis of 
the comparison ; lie was so far from calling the fact in 
question, that he makes it bear the whole stress of his 
argument. The case was the same with the puritans other aiie- 
of the seventeenth century, who found spiritual meaning *^°™*^ 
through the whole record of the bible, and yet they 
treated Scripture itself with the profoundest reverence. 
The mystics again, such as John Goch, at the beginning see uii- 
of the fifteenth century, abounded in such interpretations; ™*57/ ** 
yet they never questioned the literal meaning of the text 
from which they professed to elicit a deeper and more 
inward sense. On the other hand, Strauss and the 
modem mythical school, give up the letter of the his- 
torical record, while they insist on retaining the idea 
which it embodies. The principle is applied both to 
criticism and exegesis, that is to say, it is employed to ex- 
plain the origin of some parts of Scripture, and the purpose 
and meaning of others. But who is to separate between 
what we are bound to receive as literal, and what we 
may pronounce figurative, or reject on any other ground ? 
The German critics who have pronounced on the scheme objection 
adopted by Strauss and others, are almost unanimous I^hemeof 
in maintaining its utter failure in providing any rule for s*'***^ 
distinguishing the history from the myth, the genuine 
from the supposititious. The results, which have proved 
so destructive on the one side and so unprovided with 
counterbalance on the other, may well furnish a warning 
to the writers among ourselves^, who speak strongly 

* "It raay be expressed thms: The is co-extensiye with it.'' — Essays and 
Word of God is contained in Scrip- Rev, p. 176. 
tore, whence it does not follow that it '* Those who ate able to do so 
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on the supposed difference of truth and authority in the 
elements of which Scripture is composed, without ex- 
plaining by what means we may be preserved from error 
in discriminating between them* 

The biblical criticism of modern Germany is so closely 
connected with its philosophy that they cannot be com- 
prehended apart from each other. The system of Kant, 
carried to its extreme development by Hegel, laid the 
ground for a denial of all objective reality in the Christian 
religion. Strauss, whose scheme is but the theological 
application of what the metaphysicians provided, makes 
revelation to be nothing else but the reproduction in a 
different form of what human thought and feeling ori- 
ginated ; nothing but the image of our hopes and fears 
projected on the field of theology. He supposes God 
and man to be one, not by the union of the individual 
believer with Christ which the Gospel reveals, but by 
the identity which forms the basis of the pantheistic 
philosophy, and that this unity, viewed on the one side, 
bears a divine aspect, and on the other, a human. To 
this extent he may be called a follower of Hegel, whose 
system however he cannot be said to adopt, except very 
partially, or even to have fairly mastered. It contains 
much which is alien from his cast of mind ; on the 
other hand, Hegel's followers refuse to take Strauss asr 
the exponent of his opinions. He does not speak of God 
as a personal Being, but as the immanent and ever- 



oaght to lead the less educated to dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of 
words which it contains $ between the 
dark patches of human passion and 
error which form a partial crust upon 
it and the bright centre of spiritual 
truth within."— /ftid p. 177. 

** Not that circumstantial details are 
omitted — that might be reasonably 
expected — but that what is told, is 
told so as to convey to ordinary ap- 
prehensions an impression at variance 
with facU."— /6tVf. p. 231. 

**It has been popularly assumed 



that the bible, beaiing the stamp of 
Divine authority, must be complete, 
perfect, and unimpeachable in all its 
parts, and a thousand difficulties and 
incoherent doctrines have sprung out 
of this theory." — Ibid. p. 251. 

** For what is progressive is neces- 
sarily imperfect in its earlier stages, 
and even erring to those who come 
after, whether it be the maxims of a 
half -civilised world which are com- 
pared with those of a civilised one, or 
the Law with the Gospel.'*— /6tU p. 
348. 
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proceeding principle. He holds that the union between 
God and man is realised by humanity in its collective 
character, and not by an individual Christ; that it is 
human nature which dies, and rises, and ascends ; and 
that the statement which ascribes to a person what 
belongs to human nature in the aggregate, is merely 
due to the historical form in which the doctrine happens 
to be cast. He assumes as the only important considera- 
tion a certain idea, the embodying of which in the Gospel 
narrative is comparatively of small importance. The Disregard 
objective truth of the record may indeed be assumed for truth.^^ *^^ 
the time, as presenting the doctrine in an intelligible 
and popular form, until deeper knowledge of the inner 
truth enables the advanced learner to dispense altogether 
with the historical basis ; but it is as clear as possible 
that between a theory which deals in this way with the 
written word, and that which receives its statements as 
literally true, there is no point of likeness or agreement. 
The acceptance of the one implies the entire rejection of 
the other ; and, therefore, to describe the result of the new 
criticism by a term which belongs to the old interpreta- 
tion, is but another instance of the disingenuousness which 
pervades the German infidel school.^ The absolute and 
unquestionable historical truth is what the Christian 

* The system of Strauss is presented the same truths ; the literalist uncon- 

in a timid hesitating way by some of sciously, the idealist with reflection.*' 

our own theologians. ^'Ibid. p. 200. 

** There are parts of Scripture more '' Some may consider the descent of 

usefully applied ideologically than in all mankind from Adam and £ve as 

any other manner; as, for instance, an undoubted historieal fact; others 

the history of the temptation of Jesus may rather perceive in that relation a 

by Satan, and accounts of demoniacal form of narrative, into which in early 

possessions. And liberty must be left ages tradition would easily throw itself 

to all, as to the extent in which they spontaneously. — Ilnd, p. 201. 

apply the principle, for there is no ** The ideologian may sometimes be 

authority, through the expressed de- thought sceptical, and be sceptical or 

termination of the Church, nor of any doubtful, as to the historical value of 

other kind, which can define the limits related facts; but the historical value is 

within which it may be reasonably not always to him the most important ; 

exercised." — Esaaya and Rev, p. 200. frequently it is quite secondary, and, 

** Neither should the idealist con- consequently discrepancies in narra- 

demn the literalist, nor the literalist tives, scientific difficulties, defects in 

assume the right of excommunicating evidence, do not disturb him as they 

the idealist. They are really fed with do the literalist.'* — Ibid, p. 203. 

N 
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Two rtate- believes ; that the character and life of Jesus are a mere 
condieabie. Creation of the disciples, giving an individual form to 
their inward belief, is what the philosophers maintain. 
The doctrine and the record must stand or fall together ; 
we cannot retain the one while we explain the other 
as an idea which had its fulfilment in Christ, as it might 
be fulfilled in many others ; the attempt has resulted 
only in degrading the criticism which lent itself to such a 
purpose. The Gospel speaks, not of a generic union 
between the divine and human, but of an individual 
Saviour, Himself one with the Father, and bringing 
mankind into union with God by union with Himself as 
their representative and brother. In a separate and in- 
communicable sense. He is the only begotten ; but in 
right of His sonship and incarnation. He opens the way 
of return for the alienated portion of God's family into 
the fulness of privilege and relation. Such a statement, 
which is presented under many forms in the New Testa- 
ment, and indeed lies at the very foundation of Christianity, 
cannot, by any process, be brought into harmony with 
the interpretation for which the pantheism of Hegel 
forms the groundwork. The scheme of Strauss con- 
tradicts the rules of sound criticism, just as much as it 
shocks the common sense of mankind. It affords a 
needful and important warning to those who are inclined 
to disparage the external evidences of the faith, without 
abandoning the subject matter of the revelation to 
which they bear witness. It is the course followed by 
the spiritualists, and others, who put aside all the proofs 
which prophecy and miracle furnish of the true history 
of a personal Lord and Saviour ; substituting a sub- 
jective idealism in the place of an objective faith. Just as 
they apply a prophecy to the whole Jewish people instead 
of the individual Christ, they would interpret the history 
in which the fulfilment is recorded, not of the Son of 
Mary, but of mankind at large. ^ 

* Miss Hennell says of Strauss: "With this profoundly philosophical 
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The interpreters who belong to the school of Strauss 
have utterly failed to produce a probable hypothesis to 
account for the character and life, which so wonderfully 
embody the ideal form of moral beauty ; or to tell us, in 
any credible way, how the abstract notions, of right, and 
good, and true, came to be realised in the history of the 
Blessed Jesus. Having rejected the belief that it is 
authentic, which is the only reasonable hypothesis, they 
attempt in vain to suggest an account of its origin which 
may gain acceptance. They allege that it was a forgery want of 
of the second century ; but there is ample evidence that able hy^^" 
it was widespread before the supposed date : that it was *^®®^ 
invented by the disciples ; but it is one of the imputations 
against the Gospel that its first followers were illiterate 
men, and therefore incapable : that it was borrowed from 
heathen philosophy ; but there is no record of any ethical 
school which held a view of morals at all like that which 
stands prominent in the New Testament. TTiere was 
ample opportunity for destrojring and reconstructing ; but 
all that has resulted is a great disappointment. The facts of 
the Gospel still remain unexplained, except on the suppo- 
sition of their truth and actual occurrence. Strauss un- 
dertook to solve a very difficult problem; the failure 
which is affirmed by the universal disregard of his theory 
may be taken as so much gained for the efforts of a truer 
and deeper criticism. 

Perhaps the theologian of the greatest name and influence a.d. 1768— 

1834. 



scholar, a mental principle, and not 
historical fact, is the main object" — 
Thoughts in Aid of Faith, c. 1. p. 19. 

Mr. Powell speaks of him in these 
terms : ^ When he proceeds to details, 
we cannot but own the ingenuity and 
acuteness with which he has worked 
ont the critical data, and the nn- 
compromising boldness with which he 
has applied to every part of the Gospel 
narrative his universal solution of all 
Its difficulties, the hypothesis of its 
mythical origin.'* — Order of Nature^ 
essay iii. s. 3, 337. 

Strauss himself expressed fear that 



his work would not be well received 
in England, on account of the disregard 
with which we had treated an infidel 
writer of our own. 

*'Qui si suum Hennellnm non an- 
diverunt, de iisdem rebus cum Britannis 
Britannic^ agcntem, quomodo andient, 
si quis Germanus snrget, cujus liber 
cum sua lingua non potuerit cogitandi 
quoqne dispntandiqne morem prorsus 
Germanicum exuere?*' — Preface to 
Eng. edit s. vii. 

He ends with a wish profanely 
couched in the words of Luke ii. 34. 
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Schieier- whoHi modem Germany has produced is ScMeiermacher. 

m&cliGi* 

He was born of a pious family attached to the reformed 
communion, and educated by the Moravians, whom he 
left, under the pressure of religious doubts, and went to 
Halle. His early theological difficulties, the harsh treat- 
ment which he encountered, his struggle at the Univer- 
sity, his friendships with men like Schlegel and Jean 
Paul, with the gradual formation of his opinions and life, 
make a very interesting biography. Among the Mora- 
vians he found much to engage his interest, but not 
enough to satisfy his understanding; though the influence 
of his training among them lasted throughout his life, and 
produced an effect on his theological system which it is 
very easy to recognise. In I787 he wrote letters to his 
father, describing his change of views. They are tender 
and beautiful, but they express plainly a wide divergence 
from his former standard of doctrine ; he now rejected 
the real divinity of Christ. " God bless your residence in 
Halle 1 " said his father in reply ; " may His Spirit pre- 
serve you from all evil, and His fatherly love draw you 
again to His Son, whom you have denied.** He was for 
a short time professor and university teacher at Halle, 
after which he removed to Berlin, where for thirty-four 
years he was professor of theology and preacher in the 
church of the Holy Trinity. His lectures on the life of 
Christ were full of destructive criticism ; young David 
Strauss was in 1831 among his hearers, learning the 
doctrine of myths, and gathering materials for the work 
which, four years later, was to produce an almost unex- 
ampled effect. Schleiermacher died at the age of sixty- 
six. Few things could be more touching than the account 
of his last hours. He was carried to his grave in 
February, 1834, by the students of the university, fol- 
lowed by a train of mourners extending beyond a mile in 
length. He was a scholar whose learning took a wide 
range, including history, physics, and mental science, as 
well as theology. He was a careful student of Greek 
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philosophy, which he brought into relation with the 
modern systems of his countrymen, while his clear and 
piercing thought, his tender and all-embracing heart, his 
power of interpreting the wants of the age, his experience 
of spiritual religion, as well as his early training, gave 
him a deep and sustained influence only to be compared 
with that of Calvin in the sixteenth century. Hegel was 
his contemporary and fellow- worker at Berlin; there 
was some external likeness between them, but a radical 
and irreconcileable difference which amounted to repulsion. 
Schleiermacher was a dialectician, eager and restless, at Hischarac- 
once critical and mystic ; bold, yet balancing his ana- ^' 
lytical and decomposing faculty by a creative and recon- 
structing power ; while Hegel was always busying 
himself about problems which lie in the groundwork of 
metaphysics, returning afresh to speculations about the 
Trinity, the relation between God and the world, the idea 
of revelation and the incarnation. He was so entirely a phi- 
losopher that he has hardly any place as a theologian. 

Schleiermacher was very far from any sympathy with 
the hard critical school to which the older rationalists 
belonged, and which was afterwards represented by 
Strauss.^ He made great efforts to reconcile the Gospel 
with mental science, the old faith with the new philosophy. 
It was his purpose to recover the intellectual and the edu- His pur- 
cated as friends of religion, and to show them that what ^^^^' 
they despised was not religion at all. Rationalism had 
miserably failed, and by its coarse and mocking tone had 
alienated all earnest hearts. He desired to substitute a 
system which might harmonise Christian truth with 
freedom of thought, but he made some fatal concessions.^ 
He exalted the consciousness of individuals, to the neglect 

* In his Reden iiber die Religiony he homme hattu par un violent orage, 11 

assailed the indifiereuce of aobelief, a sacrifie les m&ts et la voilure poar 

and in bis Glaubenslehre, he deals with sauver le corps dn vaisseau." — Hevue 

the rationalists. dea deux monies, tome xvi. p. 596. 

' M. Qainet sajs of Schleiermacher, See also his life, translated from the 

•* Les concessions auxquelles il a ete German, by Frederica Rowan. lK)n- 

entraine sont incroyables. Comme un. don, 1860. 
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and disparagement of external historical testimony. He 
discredited the Old Testament scriptures, idealising the 
early part of Genesis. He broke off, as he said, the old 
alliance, and put Moses in some respects lower than 
Mahomet. He denied the existence of Christ previous to 
His incarnation ; he rejected the doctrine of satisfaction, and 
ascribed the blessing of redemption to union with Christ, 
through which His disciples become objects of divine love ; 
attributing to Him a divine consciousness, and not an 
actual divine nature, and speaking of Him as the ideal of 
humanity, and not as the subject of the sacred history 
literally understood. He makes Christ's oneness with His 
people to be the proof of the resurrection ; and their justifi- 
cation to be produced by His indwelling in their hearts, 
rather than by the efficacy of a work wrought for them. 
Disregard He was amoug the foremost to introduce a new reading 
Htera^i and of sacred history, to set aside the letter for the supposed 
spirit and kernel of truth which was enclosed. He laid 
great stress on the subjective side to the oversight of the 
external* He insisted so much on the individual character 
of evangelical religion as to produce entire neglect of its 
corporate and organised form, and he left as things indif- 
ferent, which we may believe or not without compromis- 
ing our security, such doctrines as the Holy Trinity, and 
such facts as the supernatural incarnation of our Lord. 
He had no faith in miracles, and dwells much on the 
deeper knowledge of nature which Christ possessed, as 
one far beyond the age. He had not much belief in 
special inspiration, and little reverence for the canon of 
Scripture. He rejected some books of the New Testa- 
ment, and denied the received authorship of others. The 
Epistle of St. James he calls a late composition, and treats 
it with great contempt. 

He tried to hold his ground between the rationalists and 
the orthodox, adopting much of the negative criticism on 
the one hand, while retaining positive Christianity, in 
some measure at least, on the other. Dr. Mill speaks of 
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him as '* that remarkable man who, having pursued to an 
uncommon degree the negative process of rationalism 
against the church doctrine, has undertaken to reconstruct 
the positive Christian faith in a way of his ovm." He On Panth. 

8 ii D 33 

has at last left us with the Old Testament from which 
prophecy is banished, and the New Testament, which has 
no miracles. Throughout the writings of Schleiermacher 
we trace the eflfect of his early mental training, especially 
in his opinions on the divine nature, and the law of 
necessary action. He gave evidence of the influence of Twofold 
two different, though perhaps related, schools of thought, 
touching the pantheistic on the one side, and the mystical 
on the other.^ He never lost the effect either of Moravian 
teaching or of the writings of Spinoza ^ ; one of his last 
remembered sayings was a testimony to the religious cha- 
racter of that remarkable man. And he seems, even in 
the latter years of his life, to have been still under the 
dreary influence of pantheism.^ Yet he helped the return 
of German theologians to some measure of belief. We 
are bound, in justice, to consider, not so much what his 
writings are to us, as what they were to the generation in 
which they first appeared. If we would estimate them 
fairly, they must be regarded at a point of view different 
from our own. He certainly does not speak as an or- 
thodox believer on the divine nature of our Lord, or the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, or the proper inspiration of 
Scripture, or the historical truth of miracles ; and yet his 
theology was a great advance on that which he found in 
possession of the colleges and pulpits. It would not be 
difficult to discover a parallel for him among ourselves, 

* Strauss calls the doctrine of Christianity/* He examines Schleier- 
Schleiermacher an eclectic Christianity, machcr's doctrines at^ length in the 
He says that "on the one hand he LifeofJesus^s. cxlviii. pp. 417 — 426. 
has adopted, in its fullest extent, the It is to the Glauhenslehre that he re- 
negative criticism directed hy rational- fers. 

ism against the doctrines of the ^ In his Reden iiber die Religion^ he 

church; nay, he has rendered it even speaks with great reverence of Spinoza, 
more searching; on the other hand he ' See his letter published in 1829, 

has sought to retain what rationalism cited hy M. Quinet in his critique on 

has lost, the essential part of positive Strauss, p. 8. 
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See 

Schwarz, 
b. i. c. 1, 
p. 31. 



Schwarz, 
b. iii. c. 2, 
p. 291.. 



when we remember his learning and his acuteness, the 
religiousness of his character, and at the same time the 
rash criticism which disturbed the faith of so many, and 
helped to found a new school of unbelief. There is no 
theologian of modern Germany whose writings are so 
well adapted to the tone of thought prevalent among our 
countrymen, and no one whose influence may be more 
directly traced in the volume which has lately brought so 
much scandal on the English church. 

His influence in Germany continues undiminished. If 
we contrast his tender sympathy and deep spiritual 
insight with the dry heathen criticism of Strauss, we can 
readily understand why the one should have prevailed, to 
the almost entire exclusion of the other. Moderate theo- 
logians, such as Neander, Ullmann, Liicke, and Olshauseu, 
as well as the more orthodox, like Nitsch, became what 
they were in part through his teaching ; while de Wette, 
Hase, Bleek, Credner, and others of the more liberal 
school, acknowledge their obligation to him, down to Baur 
and Strauss, who probably owe to him the critical power 
which they would never have gained from Hegel. Per- 
haps the greatest of his scholars, as preacher and man of 
science, was Rothe. He may be called eclectic ; at least, 
his scheme partakes largely of the Hegelian element. In 
his view of creation, in order to avoid the limitation of 
God in relation to the external world, considered as an 
accomplished fact, he supposes a continual evolution, 
which he concludes to have been without beginning; placing 
God and the world in absolute correlation, each being 
indispensable to the existence of the other. Twesten, and 
others of the school of Schleiermacher, on the contrary, 
retracted much which their master had conceded. They 
asserted the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and restored 
the Old Testament to its place of reverence as a sacred 
history; they complained that Schleiermacher wanted 
depth. It was really a return to the old orthodoxy, and 
writers like Schwarz make this their great accusation. It 
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is remarkable how the want of firm standing-ground drove 
earnest stadents to the former standards of doctrine. 

Much of Schleiermacher's power as a teacher was due His place 
to the religious cast of his mind, which the licence of his teacher. 
speculations never destroyed. No one acknowledged more 
readily the ideal beauty of the Gospel history, even while 
he denied the miraculous element. He retained his rever- 
ence for Scripture, even while his arguments were directed 
against its supernatural character. His friends and fol- 
lowers make it his great commendation that while he gave 
up the outworks, the accidental and non-essential, he re- 
tained that which satisfied the longings of meu*s hearts, 
and suited the intellectual and moral condition of the age. 
More impartial judges contend that he has destroyed 
many of the main defences of Christianity. 

His place as a metaphysician cannot easily be fixed. It As a meta- 
has been said that he derived his tone of thought from p^^"®^*^- 
Schelling, as Strauss from Hegel ; but he also reproduced 
the philosophy of Jacobi, and in part united it with the 
system of Fichte. He presupposed the absolute as an 
object of intuition, but he stood apart from the abstractions 
of the Hegelian party. He aimed at showing the consist* 
ency of all the facts of human history and consciousness, 
with the central idea of redemption, which he explained 
in a sense of his own. He professed to bind together the 
scattered materials which he found, by bringing the phi- 
losophical power of the age to bear on its exhausted and 
common-place theology. 

Feuerbach may be taken as the theological exponent of Feuerbach. 
the extreme school to which Hegel's philosophy gave 
birth. Although he derides the subtleties both of the 
Hegelian logic and metaphysic, it is impossible to know 
anything of the two writers without seeing that their prin- 
ciples, though not indeed identical, are very nearly related. 
He holds that the absolute is only an abstraction, an object 
formed from what has its existence in the human mind, 
and in this respect he differs from Hegel. He defines 
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religion to be the relation of a man really to himself, but 
as if it were between himself and another. Hallucination 
of mind is the key to all religious belief, which exists only 
in the fancy, and must always be personal and reflex.^ 
Kant prepared the way for Strauss, by laying greater 
stress on the mythical value of facts, than on their truth 
as history. Feuerbach followed Strauss, and held that 
religious ideas have a psychological meaning ; that man 
has given objectiveness to his consciousness ; for example, 
in making God a being of goodness and love, be has 
given an objective shape to his own feelings. Of course 
Extreme he rcjccts worship in any real sense; if it is admitted 
i^^ty. ^^ ^^y form, it is nothing but human nature, under its 
best and highest aspect, which becomes the object. He 
counts Christianity as important because it forms a stage 
of development ; but he makes the Gospel to be merely 
the product of the human mind, embodying historically its 
ideas of the good and the true. He holds that only so 
far as we give objectiveness to our own thoughts, do we 
conceive of God and His attributes ; in short, that Christ- 
ianity is anthropomorphism, and nothing else ; that the 
deep and fervent longing, of human hearts have originated 
the character of Jesus. Bretschneider and Hase have con- 
demned his views ; but on the other hand he is blamed for 
timidity and inconsistency by Bruno Baur, who was him- 
self removed from his professorship of theology at Bonn by 

* "Prayer is the self-diyision of expressed self of a man/' &;c — Essence 

man into two beings, a dialogue of of Christianity » c. i. s. ii. p. 12. S. 2: 

man with himself, with his own heart." The Essence of Religion considered gen C" 

And again, ** In prayer man turns to rttUy, 

the omnipotence of goodness ; which ** Feuerbach has shown how the idea 

simply means, that in prayer man of God is formed out of the instinctive 

adores his own heart, regards his own notions of the human being; how also 

feelings as absolute." — Essence of the God, once conceived, necessarily 

Christianity t c. xii. p. 124. becomes more and more human ; so 

" Consciousness of God is self-con- that at last He is compelled again to 

ficiousness. Knowledge of God is descend into mortal flesh, and become 

self-knowledge. By his God thou incarnate in thau "'-^Thoughts in aid 

knowest the man, and by the man his of Faith, c. ii.p. 73. 
God ; the two are identical. What- A translation of Feuerbach's Wesen 

ever is God to a man, that is his des Christenthums was published in 

heart and soul; and conversely God London in 1854, under the title of 

is the manifested inward nature, the The Essence of Christianity, 
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the Prussian Government for his extreme infidelity; a 
majority of the students were opposed to his dismissal. 
He held the gospels to be mere fictions, and treated mira- 
cles with contempt; he rejected the theory of Strauss, 
and produced another to account for their existence, which, 
if possible, has even less foundation of probability. He 
supposes that the whole history had its origin in the minds 
of individual persons, through their exaggerations and 
superstitions. His scheme has no critical basis, and only 
expresses his bitter hatred against the belief held by theo- 
logians ; Hengstenberg says truly that he has left nothing 
to destroy. Yet he had once a considerable party at 
Bonn, and Berlin, and Halle, who defended his doctrine 
as not transcending the limit which ought to be allowed 
for the interpretation of Scripture. Such extreme infi- instances 
delity is out of date ; it belonged to a former period, when periodT 
similar instances were not altogether unfrequent. Thus 
professor Buchholtz affirmed that Moses governed the 
people by terrorism. Scherer called the prophets impostors. 
Janisch, a preacher at Berlin, spoke of the God of Abra- 
ham as a kind of household divinity. Heine expressed, 
perhaps more strongly than any one else, the extreme 
opinions of the antichristian school.^ There were some 
few others, such as Bahrdt, Brennecke, and Reimarus, 
who denied all that was venerable in the character of 
Jesus, aud rejected absolutely all claim of revelation. 
When Fichte was deprived of his professorship at Jena 
on the charge of atheism, his writings commanded a 
higher price than the works of Goethe. Time has 
brought a strong reaction. 

Among the opponents of Strauss, Tholuck had, per- Thoiuck. 
haps, the greatest success. His learning, and earnestness, 

* For these and other similar ffungen, in which he represents the Old 

instances see Amand Saintes' History Testament prophets as jugglers, treats 

of Rationalism J c. xi. p. 199. prophecy, especially when it relates to 

Scherer, who was a clergyman at the Messiah, with the utmost con- 
Hesse Darmstadt, published a book in tempt, &c. See Rose^ Protest in Ger- 
1801» entitled Ausfurliche Erkldruugen many, p. 151, note. 
der sammdiche Messianische Weissa* 
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and intellectual power gave him great weight as a pro- 
fessor, and he sent out many theological teachers well 
prepared to refute the system which their master had so 
ably exposed. His own place is not easily assigned. He 
touches pietism on the one side, and the so-cailed ortho- 
doxy on the other. He has done a great deal to bring 
rationalism into contempt, and yet it is impossible to make 
what he says of miracles harmonise with the place which 
they occupy in Scripture. On the subject of inspiration 
he holds a view which admits all forms of error on what 
he esteems non-essential points, the shell in which the 
kernel of truth is enclosed. He has been eddied an eclectic ; 
perhaps he may be said to come between Hengstenberg 
, and Schleiermacher. 
BerUn. It was, howcvcr, at Berlin that the chief representatives 

of recent theological thought were collected. Some re- 
markable men had raised the university to a high position 
among the intellectual classes* And it was here that 
theology came more immediately under the influence of 
the philosophers. Kant had expressed reverence for the 
Bible and Christianity, but not under the ordinary con- 
ception of a revelation. He contended against making 
belief in the historical record indispensable, esteeming it 
only the form or condition under which moral ideas are 
presented. Hegel, at Berlin, carrying the system of 
Kant to what he pronounced its logical development, 
could only make it agree with Scripture by forced inter- 
pretations ; the utmost violence was offered to the literal 
meaning, and the result was as far as possible from satis- 
factory. Among his followers, Vatke has perhaps of all 
the Berlin professors been the most direct in making 
philosophy the standard by which theological questions 
are to be decided. In the application of his principle he 
rejected the authenticity of the Pentateuch, and pro- 
nounced against the early Jewish records, on the ground 
that the morals which they contain were too exalted for a 
people in their barbarous condition. Some portion of the 
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history he ascribed to myth, or legend, or the invention of 
priests ; and some he simply affirmed to be incredible on 
internal evidence. De Wette took for the most part DeWette 
the same ground ; he may be called the last developement "* ° ®^ 
of the Semler and Eichhorn school of critics. He lays 
great stress on style and language ; and he deals with 
questions, such as that of the genuineness -or spuriousness 
of parts of Scripture, as if there were no human interest 
involved ; and he often leaves them undecided. Marhei- 
necke, as professor of theology in the same university, 
devoted himself to science ; and in the application of an 
exact and critical tone of mind seems to have missed the 
higher and more spiritual truths. Neander, on the other 
hand, whom he had invited to Berlin, became his opponent 
on this special ground ; and the divergence of their systems 
dates almost from the period of their meeting as co- 
workers in the same field. Neander had always many 
followers among the theological students. The purity 
and simplicity of his character, over which the world had 
little power, his learning, his vigorous memory, his fresh- 
ness of manner, seemed to bring Schleiermacher to remem- 
brance. As a teacher, he mainly insists that Christianity 
is not so much a doctrine as a life ; this principle per- 
vades his church history, which is also deficient in the 
delineation of character, as well as the subtle examination 
of doctrine. In theology he occupies a middle place, 
neither accepting the literal sense, nor admitting the 
idealism of the Hegelian party. He does not allow in- 
spiration as commonly understood, nor the full record of 
Scripture history, which he judges by a subjective standard. 
Miracles he neither clearly rejects, nor admits ; but he ex- 
plains away the supernatural character, or he refers them 
to a natural law which is continually at work, connecting 
the ordinary and the supernatural by a series of links. 
There is throughout an undecided, hesitating tone ; some- 
times a history is mutilated, as the visit of the wise men, 
partly retained, and partly given up. Sometimes it is ex- 
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plained so that nothing miraculous remains, as the voice 
at the baptism of our Lord, the tribute money, the 
draught of fishes, the calming of the storm, &c. Some- 
times a vision, or a conflict of the good and the evil 
nature in the same person is suggested. Goschel, Domer, 
and some others among the followers of Hegel, labour to 
establish the view that Christ is not so much to be re- 
garded in his literal and individual character, as the ideal 
representative of humanity, gathering all personality to 
Himself. It was met by great opposition, and for some 
time formed a topic of controversy ; the consequences 
which are involved, in relation to the historical truth of 
the gospels, is very important. The question has some- 
what died out in Germany, but has been reproduced 
Hengsten- among ourselvcs. Hengstenberg, who was bom early 
^^' in the present century, is the acknowledged head of the 

most numerous and influential party, which contains the 
chief office-bearers and preachers at Berlin. He is an 
Oriental scholar, trained at Bonn, transferred in 1828 to 
his present post as professor of theology, in which he 
taught side by side with Schleiermacher and Neander. 
The school of which he is the repriesentative, and which 
contains many able theologians, is distinguished by the 
earnestness with which it labours to restore the reverence 
for Scripture, and the acceptance of the old standards of 
faith. They hold the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, the literal truth of the Bible history, the mi- 
raculous character of the Gospel record, &c. Havemick, 
Stier, Olshausen, and others maintain the same views, 
which are widely disseminated through the provinces, as 
well as in the great towns, at Leipsic and other univer- 
sities, and generally among the religious people of Ger- 
many, as a welcome refuge from the conflicting theories 
which had brought the faith into peril. 

The stronghold of the opposite party is the so-called 
New Tiibingen school, of which F. C. Baur is the ablest 
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member. With great ability and learning he has devoted New tu- 
himself to the detailed nomination of the various parts schooL 
which compose the canon of the New Testament. 
Strauss had criticised the Gospel history as a whole. 
Those who have adopted the views of Baur, hold that 
Christianity had its origin in Judaism, from which it gra- 
dually worked itself clear ; that while the Jewish and 
Christian elements were contending for the mastery, Peter, 
James, John, and the other apostles of the circumcision 
maintained the one, Paul, the Gentile apostle, being the 
champion of the other; that the struggle lasted far 
beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, and furnished the 
key to interpret the writings of the first and second cen- 
turies. By this theory, which has no foundation, except 
such as may be found in the second chapter of the Gala- 
tians, they explain all the New Testament Scriptures. 
They hold that the four received gospels were not the 
oldest or truest records, but were preceded by others, 
which represented Judaical Christianity more faithfully, 
and which were gradually supplanted. They suppose 
Matthew to have been the earliest, as being most Jewish, Petnneand 
and Luke the latest, as written under the influence of. the ^i^ 
Pauline party. They receive only the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans, and the two to the Corinthians, as 
genuine, assigning the rest to the middle of the second 
century, partly on the ground that they imply the exist- 
ence of Gnosticism, but chiefly because they acknowledge 
episcopacy, which is assumed not to have been instituted 
before that date. There is some ingenuity in this scheme 
of interpretation, but it is arbitrary and unsupported, a 
mere hypothesis destitute of any critical foundation. It 
is chiefly important as another evidence of the extrava* 
gance to which learned men are driven when they abandon 
what the church has held from its foundation. 

Among German writers on theology, Baron Bunsen Bunsen. 
has, from extraneous causes, obtained a degree of in- 
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fluence in England which his works would otherwise 
hardly have commanded.^ He gives up so much that 
believers are unwilling to acknowledge hinn ; and he retains 
so much that they hesitate to class him with unbelievers. 
He defends the rationalist school of interpretation, assigns 
a late authorship to the Pentateuch, explains the miracles 
of the Gospel as natural occurrences, &c. With much 
learning and singular want of arrangement, he presents 
copious materials in a state of unexampled confusion. 
He has shown himself a very incautious critic, as when, 
for instance, he deduces a date from so uncertain an 
argument as the rate of progress in the change of a 
language ; a chronology, of which the philologist is to 
fix the periods, must, in spite of all help from history 
and archaeology, be little better than guess-work. While 
he rejects with disdain the established chronology of 
Scripture, he accepts without hesitation the most shadowy 
of Egyptian legends. His scepticism on the one side 
is balanced by his credulity on the other. He insists 
that Scripture records have no weight of authority before 
the time of Abraham, or, as he says elsewhere, until 
David and Solomon^, while he gives us a superstructure 



* ** No living author's works could 
furnish so pregnant a text for a dis- 
course on biblical criticism." — Essays 
and Rev, p. 53. 

" We find a congeries of subjects, 
but jet a whole, pregnant and sug- 
gestive beyond any book of our time.** 
— /6trf. p. 79. 

" His treatment of the New Testa- 
ment is not very unlike the acute criti- 
cism of DeWette,tempered by the affec- 
tionateness of Neander.'* — Ibid. p. 83. 

*' If Protestant Europe is to escape 
those shadows of the twelfth century, 
which with ominous recurrence are 
closing round us, to Baron Bunsen 
wiU belong a foremost place among 
the champions of light and right." — 
Ibid. p. 93. 

Yet he says: — 
" ** This recognition of Christ as the 
moral Saviour of mankind may seem 
to some Baron Bunsen's most obvious 



• 

claim to the name of Christian. For 
though he embraces with more than 
orthodox warmth New Testament 
terms, he explains them in such a way 
that he may be charged, with using 
evangelical language in a philoso- 
phical sense.** — IbitL p. 80. 

And again: " On the great hope of 
mankind, the immortality of the soul, 
the Hippolytus left something to be 
desired. It had a Brahminical rather 
than a Christian, or Platonic, sound.'* 
—Ibid. p. 90. 

' Mr. Wilson places the date at 
which trustworthy history commences 
still later. ** Previous to the time of 
the divided kingdom, the Jewish his- 
tory presents little which is thoroughlj 
reliable. The taking of Jerusalem by 
* Shishak * is for the Hebrew history 
that which the sacking of Rome bj 
the Gauls is for the Biomans.**— /6u^ 
p. 170. 
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of detailed chronology which rests on no better founda* 
tion than a fragment of Manetho, who lived two centuries 
and a half before the Christian era, a little later than 
Berosus. He was keeper of the sacred archives in the 
temple of Heliopolis, and wrote a history of Egypt which 
has perished, except a few fragments accidentally pre- 
served ; what his source of information, or the trust- 
worthiness of his character no one pretends to tell us. 
With Abraham for the first historical character, and with 
a nucleus of historical truth in the earlier record. Baron 
Bunsen resolves a large part of what Scripture presents Biblical 
as revealed truth into traditionary fragments strung ^" ^^^ 
together by a thread of narrative; the epic forms of 
scattered memorials collected during many ages. He 
was applying to bible history the principle which had 
accomplished so much in the criticism of the early Roman 
annals. Eichhorn and Paul us, De Wette, and espe- 
cially Strauss, had already elaborated a scheme of inter- 
pretation by which a great deal of Scripture statement 
had been explained as an ideal representation. Niebuhr 
himself gave no sanction to this application of his method^, 
but had spoken strongly on the necessity of receiving 
the Scripture record of miraculous facts with as un- 
doubting a belief as any historical statement. Baron 
Bunsen deals with the prophecies of Scripture much in 
the same way as with the history, rejecting, upon very 
inadequate grounds, what the church from the earliest 
age has received.^ His earnest and genial character 
had the eflfect of restraining the judgment which would 
have been pronounced on his speculations. Many critics, 
who could not but foresee their effect, hesitated to con- 

* "With regard to Harms' Theses, ceptation, and with all the miracles, as 

let us, in the first place, settle the point equally authentic with any event re- 

on which we agree with each other corded in history, and whose belief in 

and with Harms. In my opinion he is them is not as firm and tranquil as his 

not a Protestant Christian who does belief in the latter." (See Life of Nie- 

not receive the historical facts of 6uAr, letter 241. Borne, May 1, 1818.) 

Christ's earthly life in the literal ac- ^ Baron Bunsen, according to Dr. 

O 
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demn what had been written by one who had so many 
claims to respect and affection. 

Mr. Jowett says that, " Among German commentators 
there is, for the first time in the history of the world. 
Essays and an approach to agreement and certainty." To those who 
Rev. p. 340. j^oye even the smallest acquaintance with their biblical 
criticism, the statement must seem very surprising. If 
we take a question of paramount importance, like the 
origin of the gospels, we shall find the utmost diversity 
of opinion. Eichhorn would have a primeval gospel 
in Aramaic, by which he explains both the agreement, 
and divergence of the synoptic gospels. Gieseler makes 
it an oral tradition, like the supposed basis of Homer's 
poems. Schleiermacher supposes a tradition, not apos- 
tolic, nor having a definite purpose, but gathered, portion 
after portion, into four histories, which are compilations 
bearing the names of the collectors ; that Matthew pre- 

Williams, "could never listen to any Bunsen; the place in the canon, tho 

one who pretends that the maiden's late style of the Chaldee, the great 

child of Isaiah vii. 1 6, was not to be clearness of the statement, and the 

bom in the days of Ahaz." Exactly exact mention of the dates. (See 

in the same way Collins wrote a cen- Essays and Rev, p. 76.) 

tury and a half ago: " The words as Bishop Chandler, in the Vindication 

they stand in Isaiah, from whom they of the Defence of Christianity, b. i. 

are supposed to be taken, do in their c. 1. s. 2, answered the objection tri- 

obvious and literal sense relate to umphantly, and ho adds: "Aninge- 

a young woman in the days of Ahaz." nnous writer, who had been taught 

— Discourse on the Grounds of the the objection by Grotius, would have 

Christian Relig. part i. s. 8, p. 41. been satisfied with his answer, or taken 

He thought it worth while to re- pains to disprove it.** (P. 29.) The 

produce the argument of Collins words of Grotius, which Collins pro- 

against the authority of the book of bably never saw, are these : ** Jam 

Daniel. Dr. Williams seems unaware ante Danielem magnsB et CEolum et 

that it was not original. These are lonum colonic in Asiam deductie, 

the words of Collins: "That Daniel, Graecas voces illis in locis sparserant.** 

who was a person carried captive in (See Dan. c. iii.v. 6, p. 458, ed. 1679.) 

the Babylonish captivity, cannot be Dr. Williams says that « It is time for 

supposed to be the author of this book divines to recognise these things, since, 

which abounds with derivations from with their opportunities of study, the 

the Greek ; which was a language un- current error is as discreditable to 

known to the Jews, in and for a long them, as for the well-meaning crowd, 

time after the captivity, and not un- who are taught to identify it with 

derstood by them till the Grecian their creed, it is a matter of grave 

empire prevailed, and they became compassion.** — Essays and Rev. p. 77. 

Hellenised.'* — Scheme of Lit. Proph, By a rare infelicity. Dr. Williams 

Considered, c. v. s. 6, p. 142. He goes unites the blundering of Collins with 

on to give all the other arguments the arrogance of Bentley. 
which Dr. Williams cites from Baron 
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sents the Gralilsean tradition, Luke that of Jerusalem^ 
while Mark used both, F, C. Baur, in his objections to 
the genuineness of St. John's Gospel, urges that the theo- 
logy is that of the second century ; that it was written 
by an Alexandrian, that its purpose was controversial ; 
that it is Christianity under its Greek type, as dis- 
tinguished from Hebrew ; that the events recorded, 
except so far as they may be taken from the other 
gospels, were invented to embody and illustrate the 
doctrine of Christ's sonship. Ewald supposes that there 
were eight older gospels ; he depends chiefly on the 
argument of style. There is no agreement about the 
genuineness of any of the four. Schleiermacher holds Disagree- 



ment 



that John's Gospel is genuine ; Bretschneider that it is among 
notS and assigns it, on supposed internal evidence, to the ^^J^ 
middle of the second century ; Schweizer, that part is 
genuine, but that some miracles are interpolated, because 
they do not agree with the narrative •, De Wette, that 
it could not have been written by a person in John's sup- 
posed condition, on account of the cultivation of mind and 
knowledge of philosophy which it implies ; while Bleek, 
the ablest of Baur's opponents, finds evidence, both internal 
and external, to satisfy him that it was written by the 
supposed author. Michaelis denies the canonicity of two 
gospels, because, as he alleges, they contradict each 
other ; Bruno Baur supposes that the church invented 
them all ; Strauss denies the genuineness of Mark, which 
Weisse, on the other hand, makes to be the primeval 
gospel ; other critics of the same school speak of the 
dilemma which is involved in St. Mark's Gospel, whether 
it is considered as the same from which the others are 



* "Auctorem Evangelii non faisse 
Falsestinensem neqae Jndseam natum 
suadent quoqne formula qasedam, qui- 
bus anctor, gentem Jadseomm sibi non 
fiiisse patemam, sed ipsins animo tan- 
qaam percgrinam et exteram obver- 
satam esse, hand obscare prodidit." — 
Probab, de Evang,Johanni8 Orig. c. iii. 



s. 16. 



Strauss says: *'Quarti Bvangelii 
auctorem ad tuendas et illustrandas 
sententias suas, baud raro sacras fabn- 
las scientem confinxisse, a Baurio, 
theologo Tubingensi doctissimo, nnper 
ita demonstratam est, ut critici me 
iudieii rigori religiosius quam verius 
temperasse intelligam." — Li/eofJesitSy 
pref. to Eng. ed. p. viL 
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derived, or whether it is taken to be a compilation from 
the rest. The list of disagreements on these points might 
be enlarged indefinitely. Then, again, what are we to 
believe about the progressive character of revelation? 
And it is a very important and pregnant question. Krug, 
who was professor of philosophy at Leipsic, and one of 
the ablest followers of Kant, holds that revelation advances 
gradually to perfection, because, as he says, man, on 
account of his finite nature, could not receive perfect 
knowledge^ ; Ammon held the same^ ; while Schleier- 
interpreta- macher opposcd the view. For the interpretation of 
Scripture. Scripture, are we to listen to Wegscheider, who rejects 
the supernatural as due to local and temporary causes, 
and who exalts reason to paramount authority^ ; or to 
Weisse, who, professing to oppose Strauss, adopts most 
of his principles, and leaves only a few miracles, such as 
those of healing, which, however, he explains rather by con- 
stitutional power possessed by our Lord, in some measure 
analogous to that of magnetism ; or to Ullmann, who, 
' somewhat like Schleiermacher, neither admits nor rejects 
all the miracles, but receives some and explains others 
away ; or to Lange, who dwells still more on Spinoza's 
doctrine of immanence S and, as a disciple of Hegel, speaks 
much of the continuous unfolding of the unity between 
the divine and human, reaching its consummation in 
Christ, rather than the distinct fact of the incarnation. 
Is the natural exposition to be received for true, or the 
mythical ? They are irreconcileably opposed to each 
other. Paulus and his school attack the supernatural 
elements of the gospels, while they admit the historical 
truth. The extreme absurdity of the suggestions to which 
this school of critics are driven probably suggested the 

' He died in 1842. His work is Irutituttones thedogia Christiana dog- 

entitled, Briefe iiber die Perfectihilitdt maticcB has passed throagh manj edi- 

der geoffenbarten Religion. tions. 

* He wrote De origine et naturd * Spinoza, speaking of God, says 
revelationis divines immediatce, that He is ** omniam rerum causa im- 

* He was professor at Halle. His manens." 
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mythical scheme, elaborated, though not invented, by 
Strauss. Both cannot be true ; and each has furnished 
abundant argument for the rejection of the other. Strauss 
is far more indulgent to the orthodox, like Olshausen, than 
to the followers of Paulus. " The inventive imagination,'* 
he says, " is that of the natural interpreter, which suggests 
to him collateral incidents of which there is no trace in 
the text. Let a groping spirit of inquiry be added, and 
the natural explanation is accurately depicted ; " while Life of 
Paulus says, that the mythical interpretation is the refuge ii^S. 
of mental indolence, which seeks the easiest method of p^g! 
treating the Gospel history. De Wette abandoned what 
Strauss called the historical mythic interpretation ; while Mutual 
Meyer contended for a basis of history, underlying the re- 2^^*^°" 
ceived account.-^ The divergence of opinion extends to 
every department of biblical criticism and exegesis. It 
is not confined to individual teachers, but extends to entire 
communities of learned men, whose writings are mutually 
opposed in the whole cast and colour of their theology.^ 
The old Tubingen school and the new cannot be brought 
into harmony ; nor Berlin as it was under Schleiermacher's 
influence with what it is under Hengstenberg's ; nor 

^ Thus, for instance, he supposes that ranee in their readers, and partly from 

there was a flood, which destroyed the a better feeling ; partly, 1 say, from a 

nngodly, and that Noah saved himself better feeling, because it was not to 

by swimming ; that Abraham, an emir, be believed that men writing on so 

rich and childless, had an heir bom in serious a subject, and making such a 

his old age, &c. parade of learning and accuracy, would 

' We have perhaps concluded too venture upon the most minute and the 

hastily that German criticism is far in most positive assertions without suffi* 

advance of our own. These are the cient grounds." — Letter to the Bishop 

words of Mr. Rose, writing a few years of London, 171. 
ago, and those who knew the truth- Mr. F. Newman says : ** In spite of 

fulness of his character will give weight all that has been done in Germany, 

to his judgment : *' It cannot be too for the true and accurate exposition of 

oftenrepcated,or too generally known, the bible, and for the scientific esta- 

that the assertion of the rationalist blishment of the history of its compo- 

critics with respect to the style, phrase- nent books, we still remain deplorably 

ology, and usage of words in Scripture, ignorant here of these subjects. In 

those assertions by which they have en- consequence, English Christians do 

deavoured to take away all credit from not know that they are unjust, and 

the sacred book, are not in the slightest utterly unreasonable, in expecting 

degree to be relied on. They have thoughtful men to abide by the creed 

made their way partly from the bold- of their ancestors." — Phases of Faith, 

ness of the authors, partly from igno- p. 226. 
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Halle of the pietists, or Wolfians, with Halle of the 
rationalists ; nor can the great universities, as they exist 
at present, be contemplated under any common phase. 
Even in the movement which has followed on rationalist 
failures, there has been a division into three distinct types 
of party. There are the hyper-Lutherans, like Vilmar, 
who show sympathy for the Roman church ; the old 
Lutherans, like Harms, who hold the traditions of tlie 
ancient theologians ; and the new Lutherans, who, like 
Hengstenberg, have a strong pietist element. 

The history of modern German theology is full of 
warning. It began by a reaction against the flatness and 
prosaic character of what the eighteenth century produced. 
Men of intellect found a refuge in vague idealism from 
such limited forms of thought ; they had no distinctness 
of aim, unless it were to construct a philosophy by a new 
method, but they lost themselves in a region of abstractions, 
and came to look on the actual wdrld as coarse and common- 
Causes of place. The political struggles of Germany, the conflict for 

the decline /• i j a* i i»i? j e ^t 

of rational- ircedom and national Jite, drew men away from mere sesthe- 
^'^ tical interests to a deeper feeling on all subjects. When 

they were setting all at stake for a great unselfish pur- 
pose, they learned, incidentally, to be more earnest and 
true. The greater reality which pervaded society pro- 
duced a corresponding effect in the sphere of philosophy 
and religion ; and the downfall of rationalism was among 
the consequences. The period of its greatest success may 
be placed in the twenty or thirty years which formed the 
close of the last century and the commencement of the 
present. Then came resistance and decline ; until the 
system, from which so much had been expected, died in 
its youth and was buried out of the way.^ It will have 



* Rohr published his Briefe uber 
den Bationalismus in 1813. He was 
a partisan of the extreme school, and 
denied aU the foundations of the 
Christian faith. He preached deism 
in the pulpit at Weimar. 

Schwarz, who belongs to the ad- 



yanced school of theology, has written 
Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theo^ 
logicj which, if we make allowance 
for strong party prejudice, contains 
much valuable information on the 
present state of German theology. 
See also Amand Saintes' History of 
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no revival. The chief writers of the rationalist school are 
already obsolete, at least among their countrjmien. No 
theology ever had a fairer trial ; it was in possession of 
churches and universities ; it produced professors and 
court preachers ; at Halle and Heidelberg, at Gottingen, 
and Erlangen, and Berlin, it had the ablest and most 
uncompromising representatives j at Gotha, Henke was 
the superintendent of the clergy, and Rohr at Weimar. 
Everyivhere rationalism had the amplest opportunity, and Fannre 
everywhere it failed. It was unrestrained in the use of all ^^ "°^^® 
weapons ; argument and ridicule were tried ; all the re- 
sources of critical learning were employed, and all external 
influences of a popular position ; yet the result has been a 
failure so complete that the few survivors of the earlier 
party lament in their old age that the dreams of their 
youth have never been realised. Clear-minded men in 
Germany see plainly enough the scandal and degradation 
to which the infidel school was leading them ; and they 
are finding their way back to the forsaken paths, and 
building again, stone by stone, the walls which rude hands 
had pulled down. More than twenty years ago. Professor 
Leo, of Halle, who had himself belonged to the advanced 
theologians, predicted the coming change. It has been 
produced by inevitable causes ; it does not depend on 
court favour, nor on the influence of a few, but it is the 
general movement of the religious portion of the people. 
The Prussian Government, in the discouragement of infi- 
delity, does but interpret the mind of the people ; the 



Bationalism, translated from the 
French. 

A strong interest has been at all 
times felt in Germany on the subject 
of English deism. In 1765 Thor- 
schmid published at Halle his Library 
of English Freethinking, in four vols. 
Baamgai*ten had spoken on the same 
subject in the HaUische Bibliothek, 
1748 — 1754. Henke, in the second 
volume of his Church History, notices 
our deistical writers, and so does Her- 
der in his Account of Great Britain 



under William HI. and Anne. The 
rationalists hare transcribed a great 
deal from Collins, Morgan, and others. 
Dr. Strauss not only borrowed much 
from Woolstone, but he reprinted the 
work of a recent infidel writer, under 
the title of Untersuchung iiber den Ur-' 
sprung des Christenthums. Aus dem 
Englischen eingefurt Stuttgart, 1840. 
About the same time Lechler pub- 
lished his book, Der Englische Deis- 
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time is long past when a great nation would receive its 
form of faith at the hand of its rulers. In the search for 
a deeper basis on which to raise again the national faith 
and morals, some have been led to insist on sacraments 
and discipline far more than the Lutherans of a former 
age ; and some, in the pursuit of ecclesiastical institutions 
and dogmatic teaching, have found a refuge in the beliefs 
of the middle ages, and in the bosom of the Roman 
church.* There is, at least, a strong evidence of the 
recoil from the hard, unbelieving system which had been 
in possession so long. 

It is the rationalist theology, discredited and displaced 
in Germany, which some of our divines are endeavouring, 
consciously or unconsciously, to establish among us. We 
Sationai- shall never as a people adopt the present form of German 
tion*^ * infidelity; The English are averse from abstractions, and 
prefer to deal with phenomena and the relations of things, 
rather than with their origin and essence. They accept 
the Scripture record, in its plain and literal sense, because 
it covers all the necessities of the case, and because there 
is no other provided which will endure critical examination. 
An a priori investigation, which begins with an inquiry 
into the nature of God, and ends with a philosophy of the 
unconditioned, will never lay hold on so practical a people 
as ourselves ; but there is great danger that the objections 
urged mainly by the past generation of German theolo- 
gians against the external evidences and the authority of 
Scripture, may disturb and weaken the faith of multitudes. 
They are maintained at present incidentally, and as standing 
in the way of the idealistic unbelief, which is only more 
advanced and deep rooted. Perhaps the worst evil which 
could befall the English church would be the general 

> As early as the beginning of this again, F.Schlegel, the classic andorien- 

centoiy, Count Stolberg took refage talist, the critic and philosopher, who 

in the Church of Borne from the per- had been a follower of Fichte and 

vading infidelity. He was educated then passed into mysticism, died in 

at HaJle and Gottingen, and had tra- the Roman communion. He insisted 

yelled much with Goethe and Larater. on faith as the only sure guide. 
He translated a portion of Flato. So 
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acceptance by the clergy of such suggestions as are pre- 
sented by Dr. Strauss. Having stated the perplexity in 
which a religious teacher may find himself involved, 
whose sentiments are in opposition to those which are 
held by the church of which he is a minister, he adds : 
" In this difficulty the theologian may find himself driven 
either directly to state his opinions and attempt to elevate 
the people to his ideas ; or since the attempt must neces- 
sarily fail, carefully to adapt himself to the conception of Life of 
the community ; or, lastly, since even on this plan he may ciudSg"*^" 
easily betray himself, in the end to leave the ministerial f^^^ ^^^' 
profession." ^ 



' He s^js again : ** It is trne, that 
if in the discourses and instructions of 
the spiritual teacher, the main interest 
were an historical one, this would be 
a correct representation of the case : 
but, in fact, the interest is a religious 
one ; it is essential religion which is 
here communicated under the form of 
a history; hence, he who does not be- 
lieve in the history as such, may yet 
appreciate the religious truths therein 
contained, equally with one who does 
also receive the history as such ; the 
distinction is one of form merely, and 
does not affect the substance. Hence it 
is an evidence of an uncultivated mind 
to denounce as a hypocrite a theolo- 
gian who preaches, for example, on 
the resurrection of Christ, since though 
he may not believe in the reality of 
that event as a single veritable fact, 
he may, nevertheless, hold to be true 
the representation of the process of 
spiritual life, which the resurrection of 
Christ affords." — Life of Jesus, con- 
cluding diss. s. 152. 

Those who prize the honour of the 
English church, will be sorry to find 



the spirit of these sentiments so nearly 
copied by divines of our own. 

" Though there may be no power of 
inquisition into the private opinions 
either of ministers or people in the 
Church of England, there may be some 
interference with the expression of 
them, and a great restraint is supposed 
to be imposed upon the clergy by 
reason of their subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Yet it is more 
difficult than might be expected to 
define what is the extent of the legal 
obligation of those who sign them ; and 
in this case the strictly legal obligation 
is the measure of the moral one. Sub- 
scription may be thought even to be 
inoperative upon the conscience by 
reason of its vagueness." — Essays and 
Rev, p. 181. 

" The meshes are too open for mo- 
dern refinements. For not to repeat 
concerning the word * assent,* what 
has been said concerning 'allow' and 
'acknowledge,' let the Articles be 
taken according to an obvious classifi- 
cation." — Ibid, p. 185. 
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Freedom 
connected 
with re- 
straint. 



There is hardly an object more interesting than to fix the 
limits within which religious inquiry may be safely and 
beneficially followed. And it is the more important, 
because some very false impressions are abroad. Free 
handling of such questions is often, for instance, taken 
to mean the barest intellectual consideration of topics 
which demand that we should approach them, at least 
equally, on the ethical and spiritual side. Freedom is the 
subject on which, above most others, we fall into ruinous 
mistakes ; and often, while we are contending vehemently 
for independent action, we are only preparing for ourselves 
a galling bondage. Restraint is indispensable to liberty 
in political and social life ; it is just as needful in the 
case of the highest individual advancement. The absence 
of external law, with the consequent want of reverence, 
would make all attainments in the highest sphere impos- 
sible. Even in the best schools of heathen philosophy, a 
certain ethical discipline was held to be requisite. Self- 
will and a proud contempt for the lessons of the past, 
would have been thought conclusive against the chance of 
reaching the deepest and truest convictions.^ The sophists, 
on the other hand, who were united not so much by a 
doctrine as by their self-trusting tone of thought, might 
furnish a warning ; the immoral effect which they pro- 
duced in Athens is the commentary on their teaching. 



> ** Trop sonyent chez les modemes 
la liberie de penser se nonrrit de pures 
negations et finit par s'agiter dans le 



Tide."— Jtf. St'Beni TaOlandier, liev. 
des deux mondes^ aout 1861. 
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The school of Alexandria, again, was composed perhaps 
of the freest thinkers that the world ever saw ; and yet, 
in spite of the unquestionable genius of their founder, they 
came to nothing. He would not accept either the con- 
clusions of preceding philosophers, or the dogmatic lessons 
of Christianity, and the result was barren of any bene- 
ficial or permanent consequence. His system died out, 
and has no representatives, unless among modem thinkers 
in Germany or elsewhere, who have sown the same bad 
seed, and are reaping the same thin harvest. In France, Failures of 
the so-called friends of freedom had unlimited powers of ^^^ 
destruction ; there was no interposition of one conser- *^*i^^»^^fr 
vative influence to impede them from dealing with old 
forms of belief ; but the result has turned out to be so 
unsatisfactory, that two generations have been employed 
in building up a faith, without which it was found that 
national life could not subsist. The writings of Count J. 
de Maistre contain remarkable testimony to the necessity 
which made itself felt at the beginning of this century for 
the restoration of belief in some form ; his own advo- 
cacy of the ultramontane Romanism is very significant. 
The efibrt of M. de Lamennais for the establishment of 
faith on the basis of authority, is another witness for the 
same necessity. 

The past has its warnings, which we cannot neglect 
without injury to others, as well as to ourselves. There 
is no possibility, even if it were desirable, to confine 
the debate on subjects of religion within the limits 
of a circle intellectually qualified to discuss them. The 
questions on which, from time to. time, popular thought 
is engaged, and which are bandied to and fro by the un- 
educated and ill-reasoning, are but the very difficulties 
which have risen to the surface in the course of deeper 
investigation by persons of intelligence, and of sceptical 
mind. However unlike they may seem, when so differ- 
ently presented, they have the same origin and the same 
inevitable tendency. In modern English life, what is 
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thought out by one class, descends to all below. And 
indeed nothing could be more deplorable than that we 
should fall into the condition of the old Greek and Roman 
society, when belief, in its meanest form, was diffused 
among the masses, while infidelity, universal and absolute, 
was the patrimony of the upper classes. But this free 
circulation of opinion furnishes another reason why, upon 
the most important of all topics, no arguments should be 
flung abroad hastily, and as if nothing were involved but 
Duty in- an intellectual conflict. It is a duty bound on the heart 
a^KJiSst-'^ and conscience of every Christian, that he should not 
**^ needlessly disturb the faith of others. It is nothing better 

than unpardonable levity, if any man throw out sugges- 
tions which he has scantily examined, leaving them to 
work their consequences beyond his reach ; if he reproduces 
objections which have been so fully answered, that by 
common consent they have been suffered to die out ; if 
he presents as established an hypothesis which is all but 
universally condemned ; if he propounds the theories of 
another person, which he does not himself believe ; or if 
he enforces by a phrase what he knows that he could not 
The case of provc by an argument. But clergymen have assumed 
clergymen. a.nother oUigation, separate and distinct ; and they are 
not at liberty to deal with cases which the church has 
ruled, as if they were open questions. It is a limitation 
of freedom to which they voluntarily submitted, and by 
which they must consent to be bound, unless they liberate 
themselves by equivocation, by playing fast and loose 
with words, which, if it prevailed to any considerable 
extent, would make the maintenance of a national religion 
impossible to a truth-loving people like our own. It 
is hard to understand how the church, or indeed any 
distinct society, ecclesiastical or political, could subsist, 
unless it were to take security, in some form or other, 
that those whom it sets in charge, and accredits with its 
authority, should maintain the principles in the preser- 
vation of which its very existence is involved. 
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But, after all, the most important enquiry, has no per- 
sonal reference ; it is not whether the clergy are at liberty 
to maintain opinions which contradict church-standards, 
but whether the opinions themselves are true. Every one 
who has a wise love for religion will gladly see the ap- 
plication of reason in its legitimate sphere to the great 
questions with which revelation is concerned. The days 
when human intellect was bound by ecclesiastical authority 
can never return ; and it would be fatal if they could. 
A reaction of this kind would be the greatest of all perils. 
Intellectual darkness is really the correlative of moral evil ; 
light, and truth, and goodness, are of natural kindred. 

But in point of fact, there is hardly any question which 
has been more clearly and definitely ruled than the entire 
freedom of religious inquiry. There is no restraint, 
except that which is self-imposed, or which the nature 
of the subject-matter renders inevitable. Mr. Pattison, 
indeed, says, whatever may be his exact meaning, " In 
the present day a godless orthodoxy threatens, as in the 
fifteenth century, to extinguish religious thought alto-~ 
gether, and nothing is allowed in the church of England Essays and 
but the formulae of past thinkings, which have long lost all ®^*^' 
sense of any kind." But if, as he suggests, dogmatism 
is the master evil, and creeds the great obstacle, he is 
bound to explain why religious truth has been so far from 
advancing in Germany, that it became almost extinct 
during the generation which virtually abandoned all tests 
and standards of doctrine. The clergy were thoroughly 
unfettered, and the people became infidel. 

There is a school of theologians with whom the paradox 
finds favour, that faith and unbelief must walk hand in 
hand ; as if no one could be in earnest unless he ques- 
tioned some article of the creed, and as if manliness and 
veracity were bound up with the sacred duty of doubting. 
The allowance in ourselves of a mental state which can 
neither be pronounced faith nor infidelity, is full of peril ; 
and the encouragement of it, by our influence over others, 



unbelieC 
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is a responsibility which no earnest-minded man could 
lightly incur. Forms of unbelief, which proceed to a 
broader denial of Christianity, hardly involve more insur- 
mountable difficulties. If there are plausible reasons, 
indeed, for rejecting all outward revelation, and for put- 
ting aside the whole apparatus of evidence, there are ar- 
guments a thousand times better, and more availing, why 
we should receive the Scripture as a divine message ; 
the conflict has been maintained for eighteen centuries 
impossi- with uniform result. But the suggestion of a via media, 
pnrtiai^ ^ mitigated unbelief joined to a fragmentary faith, a con- 
tempt of the sovereign authority mingled with partial 
obedience, is as inconsistent with philosophy as contradic- 
tory to experience. It has been tried again and again, 
and it has issued, which was indeed inevitable, in one of 
two opposite directions. To some persons, the adoption 
of the scheme has brought the conviction of a deeper 
need than such a contrivance could satisfy, and they have 
returned, humbler and wiser men, to their early creed ; 
but to others, and perhaps the larger number, it has 
formed the first stage on a long and dreary journey, end- 
ing in the denial of all religious truth. A leader of the 
Phases of modern infidel school has, with a curious unreserve, given 
us a spiritual autobiography, in which he invites us to 
trace his progress, from the shallow reasoning of his 
youthful days, to the entire abandonment of Christianity 
in his riper years. The record proves, at least by another 
instance, the improbability of finding a resting-place ou 
the intermediate ground. There is no point at which it 
is reasonable to suppose that we should stop, more than 
at another, short of absolute nihilism. When we have 
given up the revelation of a divine purpose, there is no 
security for the belief in any superintending care. If we 
part with the faith in providence as an ever-present con- 
trolling power, and put the word nature, or physical law, 
in the place of any theistic formula, there is no apparent 
reason why we may not, in turn, abandon the notion of a 
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of reason. 



personal Creator, and believe in the eternity of matter 
with its self-evolving principle. Reason will furnish no 
adequate defence. The argument from analogy is valu- inadequacy 
able in confirmation, but it will not alone bear the weight 
which has been laid on it.^ It is rejected by unbelievers 
on the ground that there is no relation between our limited 
experience on the one hand, and the greatness of the uni- 
verse on the other ; and that of causation we know 
nothing beyond the observed fact that certain events follow 
in established succession. And, indeed, no one has an 
explanation to give of the link which binds them together, 
except the divine and unerring regulation of which the 
bible communicates the knowledge. 

It is the connexion subsisting between different stages 
of unbelief which has given its significance and import- 
ance to the volume of Essays and Reviews. It is not Essays and 
original ; it is neither very learned nor very clever ; it 
has no marks of genius, and few tokens of careful thought, 
but it forms a link in the chain of inevitable sequences. 
Others, who have adopted similar views, seeing the logical 
necessity in which they were involved, have faced the con- 
clusion. That these writers are trying to maintain an 
inconsistent and untenable position is agreed by friends 
and foes, by those who mourn for their secession, and 
those who triumph in their unhoped-for alliance. There 
is nothing which they refuse to give up ; they have al- 
most outrun the demands of those who, for years, have 
been endeavouring to establish conclusions adverse to 
Christianity ; the concessions to unbelief which have 
been claimed, one by one, have been granted in the mass ; 



Reviews. 



' William Wollaston, in his Bellgion 
of Nature Delineated (the fifth edition 
of which was published in 1731), pro- 
fesses to prove by a series of proposi- 
tions that the natural faculties suffice, 
not only for the discovery of the 
divine attributes, but also the moral 
truths which are antecedent to all 
laws. He supposes that by a chain of 
reasoning men could arrive at the 



doctrine of the soul's immortality, as 
well as a knowledge of the duties 
which belong to marriage and family 
life, and those which relate to the in- 
dividual, such as the obligation of 
virtue and piety. His work was 
translated into French under the title 
of ibavche de la religion naiurelle. 
AlaHaye, 1726. 
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Prophecy 
and mira- 
cles given 
up, as well 
as inspira- 
tion. 



there is no compromise, but an unqualified surrender. 
Spinoza and Hobbes have hardly gone beyond them in 
contempt for prophecy ; Collins and Woolstone were 
hardly more resolute in rejecting miracles. They have 
left no external defence of the faith untouched, and they 
have destroyed, as far as they could, the last refuge of a 
Christian heart, by impugning the divine authority of the 
bible.^ When Scripture has been deprived of its para- 
mount authority, and has passed through the hands of 
critics who deny its heavenly character, it is nothing to 
the purpose that it may receive commendation for the 
beauty and nobleness which shine in its pages. Its 
gracious office of guide and teacher is gone, when we 
have once admitted the view which asserts that imperfec- 
tion, in every form, may be found there as well, ranging 
from inconsiderable mistakes to absolute and important 
falsehood ; and which would charge on an apostle an 
amount of moral delinquency, or mental imbecility, which 
leaves no possible claim to our respect. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to use the old reverentisd phrases is a mockery, 
or a deception.^ 

The peril of a deeper descent is undeniable. We 



' " If such a spirit did not dwell in 
the church, the bible would not be 
inspired, for the bible is, before all 
things, the written voice of the con- 
gregation. Bold as such a theory of 
inspiration may sound, it was the 
earliest creed of the church, and it is 



any foundation in the gospels or 
epistles. There is no appearance in 
their writings that the evangelists or 
apostles had any inward gift, or were 
subject to any power external to them 
different from that of preaching or 
teaching, which they daily exercised ; 



the only one to which the facts of nor do they anywhere lead us to 



Scripture answer." — Essays and Rev, 
p. 78. 

" Good men — and they cannot be 
good without the Spirit of God — may 
err in facts, be weak in memory, be 
feeble in inferences, confound illustra- 
tion with argament, be varying in 
judgment and opinion." — Ibid. p. 179. 

•* The word inspiration, from being 
useTl in a general way to express what 
may be called the prophetic spirit of 
Scripture, has passed within the two 
last centuries into a sort of technical 
term." — Ibid. p. 340. 

" Nor for any of the higher or su- 
pernatural views of inspiration is there 



suppose that they were free from error 
or infirmity." — Ibid. p. 347. 

* Mr. F. Newman says : " Nothing 
ought to be allowed to blind us to the 
truly spiritual and holy developments 
of historical Christianity." — Phases of 
Faiths p. 230. In the next page he 
places the name of our Blessed Lord 
in a list which begins with David and 
ends with the two Wesleys and Dr. 
Channing; just as Strauss ranges it 
with those of Raphael and Mozart, as re- 
presentative men. He says, in another 
place, that he prefers the character of 
Fletcher of Madeley, 'as nobler and 
more perfect. 
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cannot fix the point at which we will retain the remnants 
of our creed. And, when we have abandoned the ex- 
ternal evidence, with its security for regulation, and uni- 
formity of individual belief, there is nothing to prevent 
us from coming, at last, to the system which is essentially 
atheistic. ^ It is not merely the existence of various forms 
of infidelity which we have to contemplate, but the re- 
lation of sequence and connexion in which they stand to 
each other. A superficial, sanguine nature hopes to attain 
rest by rejecting one and another of the facts and doc- 
trines about which misgivings may have arisen. The Peril of 
result will certainly not confirm the expectation ; for every uXiiei? 
belief renounced makes the hold on those which remain 
feebler and more uncertain.^ Loss of faith in God and 
His word often brings utter disbelief in human nature, 
and in all truth and goodness ; till at last a man, in his 
self-mockery and self-distrust, finds nothing better to aim 
at, or expect, than indifference.^ When the ascertained 
relationship of individual worshippers to a personal God 
has been relinquished, there remains no basis for hope. 
The present may be haunted with vain regrets, and em- 
bittered by a never-ceasing struggle between the sup- 
posed logical conclusion and the pleading of the heart, 
but it will be cheered and upheld by no better assurance 
than the advance of humanity to a higher condition, with 



' '* Christian arguments prove, it 
seems to me, with irrefragable power, 
that with the extinction of Christianity 
the notion of a personal God must 
become itself extinct. And hence re- 
sults the conclusion that, in their own 
sense of the term. Christian writers 
have entire right to say that atheism 
is the necessary consequence of infi- 
delity, that is, of unbelief in Divine 
revelation." — S, Hennell, Thoughts in 
Aid of Faith, c. iii. p. 102. 

This is the testimony of an acknow- 
ledged unbeliever. 

' " Je vois tous les jours des hommes 
qui, ayant commence par rejeter la 
Gen^se, ont ete conduits plus tard a 



rejeter les prophetes, puis les apotres 
avec les evangelistes, puis les saints 
peres, puis les conciles, puis Teglise, 
puis la suite enti^re de Thistoire sacree, 
si bien, qu^^ la fin toute leur foi s'est 
bomee k eux-memes." — Rev. dea deux 
mondesy tome xvi. p. 623. 

' '* Le scepticisme vraiment funeste 
est celui qui, radical, general, sans 
exception ni limite, tient toute veritc 
en un meme et profond mepris, ct 
d'aussi peu de foi et de zele pour les 
principes de la morale que pour ceux 
de la metaphysique, se resout en une 
finale et incurable indifference,'* — Da- 
miron, Phil du XVIH' Siecle, tome ii. 
p. 371. 
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Peculiar 
danger of 
the time. 



the loss of self-consciousness for the grand climax. To 
put ourselves in harmony with nature is suggested as the 
one duty for the living, and to trust her gentle care the 
only solace for the dying, without the addition of one per- 
sonal hope, or one individual source of consolation or 
strength. ^ 

The arguments of the English deists have been pre- 
sented under circumstances which make it very probable 
that they will gain a hearing. And if the defences of 
revealed religion are destroyed or abandoned, there is 
nothing to prevent the last development of atheistic phi- 
losophy from being admitted partially, and for a time ; 
and this is a peril peculiar to the present age. Deism in 
the seventeenth century did not, in the same way, form a 
prelude to a scheme which represents all living creatures 
as parts of a self-adjusting machine, moved by fixed and 
inviolable laws ; and which reduces all the wonderful ap- 
paratus of volition and intelligence to a definition which 
includes the lowest form of animal life.^ 



* These are the words of an infidel 
writer already quoted : ** As far as 
we can see, the scheme of the world 
regards the whole, and not individuals, 
wMch if it is a hard creed is verj 
fruitless to debate; and much more 
fruitless is it to murmur against it. 
We must make the best of what is ; 
perhaps capable of being made some- 
what otherwise by onr virtuous action, 
but certainly never by our unworthy 
lamenting. If in the weakness of our 
mind we sink into despondency and 
desolation, much more when the body 
grows weak, in dissolution it is sad 
for as. Let us learn to care less for 
ourselves and it will be less sad." — 
Christianity and Inf, by Miss Hennelly 
part ii. s. 14, p. 127. 

'* Is it truly the case, as it appears 
at first sight, that an abstract con- 
gratulation in the progress of mankind 
is that which we need to bring our- 
selves to feel the only privilege that 
we are entitled to claim ont of the 
general welfare ? " — Thoughts in Aid^ 
conclus. p. 393. 

*' The whole tendency of a scheme of 



development is in truth such as leads 
expressly to the thorough reversal of 
the original notion of individuality, as 
one that now shows itself of purely 
imaginary construction, possessing no 
counterpart in the reality of things.** — 
Thoughts in Aid of Faith^ conclus. 
p. 398. 

<* With pain and fear, we see that a 
multitude who might and should be 
among the wisest and best of our 
citizens, are alienated for ever from 
the kind of faith which sufficed for all 
in an organic period which has passed 
away, while no one has presented to 
them, and they cannot obtain for 
themselves, any ground of conviction 
as firm and clear as that which sufficed 
for our fathers in their day." — The 
Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
translated by H. Martineau, pref. p. 8. 

' Thus Mr. Spencer holds the 
identity of intelligence with animal 
life in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment: ** Though we commonly regard 
mental and bodily life as distinct, it 
needs only to ascend somewhat above 
the ordinary point of view, to see that 
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But while the danger is undeniable, the safeguards are 
ample and trustworthy ; it is not the existence of the 
Christian religion which is in question, but the security 
and peace of individual hearts ; God's truth has lived 
through worse times. In the eloquent words of one 
who is himself a philosopher, " Ceux qui predisent la m. Emiie 
chute prochaine du christianisme connaissent bien mal "^®^ 
cette grande religion, et plus mal encore le coeur hu- * 
main, et Tetat moral de TEurope. Le christianisme a 
rendu au genre humaiu d'inappreciables services ; il est 
loin d'etre au terme de cette sublime mission ; comment 
aurait*il epuise sa carriere puisqu'il n'a pas epuise 
ses bienfaits?"^ It is assumed a ffreat deal too hastily Premature 
that the old beliefs of Christendom are found untenable, 
and that they cannot be maintained in the face of modern 
investigations. The Christian faith has been threatened 
with the Application of an inexorable logic ; and it has 
been said, again and again, that the time has come for 
an unsparing criticism to be set at work ; which means, 
if it really has any meaning at all, that the Gospel, 
whether viewed as a theology or a philosophy, owes its 
continued existence to the forbearance of those who hold 
in their hands the argumentative power of destroying it ; 
and that if they were to deal wdth it, apart from the 
restraints which they have allowed public opinion to 
impose hitherto, it would be consigned to the oblivion 
which awaits all superstition in an enlightened age. 
M. Jottfiroy says, in his Melanges phUosophiques^ that 
Christianity has utterly fallen from its original purity ; 

they are bnt subdiyisions of lifb in human mind be a separation, a mem- 
general; and that no line of demarc- berment of infdsorial sensation." — 
ation can be drawn between them, Physio-phUosopky, part iil p. 656. 
otherwise than arbitrarily." — PsycK * "Christianity," said Dr. Water- 
part iii. c. 2, p. 349. land, " has still kept np its head, has 
So again, Dr. Oken: ^The mind, reigned triumphant all the time; and 
jost as the body, must be developed I trust will reign, and that the gates 
out of these animals (infusoria). The of hell shall not prevail against it." 
human body has been formed by an — ChrUtianity vindicated against In* 
extreme separation of the nemo-proto- fidelity} Works, viiL p . 41. 
plasmic or mncous mass. So must the 

P 2 
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that it is decayed and crumbling ; and that a new 
faith will arise on its ruins which will be free from 
dogmas. The prediction will certainly be falsified, like 
a thousand others on the same subject ; it is an old 
artifice. The fine gentlemen of Charles IL's time, the 
wits of the French regency, the German philosophers at 
the close of the last century, were all accustomed to speak 
of revealed religion as stricken, and defenceless, a blind 
Samson only fit to make sport for the Philistines ; and yet 
it has outlived all forms of attack. The mocking ferocity of 
Voltaire, the tender and seductive sentiment of Rousseau^ 
the philosophy of D'Holbach, and the metaphysical acute* 
ness of Hume, have been employed in vain. Neither 
the learning of Michaelis, nor the subtlety of Semler, 
nor the ingenuity of Paulus. and Strauss, have availed 
to rob the Gospel of its pre-eminent and unapproachable 
character among the moral forces of the world. It has 
Christian- held its placc through all changes among ourselves ; it 
ilnSd ' suited the homely and prosaic periods of our, history, 
Jhang^"^^ as well as the heroic and imaginative ; it gave its 
colour to policy and social life, it laid the foundation 
of national law, and furnished the immutable basis of 
morals. It pervades the whole existence of millions 
of our people, ruling all thought, and feeling, and action ; 
throwing its light on their subjective nature, and on the 
objective world ; and redeeming them from the meanness 
of their earthly life, by bringing them undeF the influence 
of the unseen and eternal. There are multitudes whom 
no man can number to whom faith in Christianity is the 
only source of strength for working and suffering ; and 
whom it has lifted out of the mire of sensual life, and 
put their feet on a rock. Nothing short of the Gospel 
eould satisfy the natural craving for something higher 
than themselves ; some infinite wisdom and power bound 
up with the tenderness of a fatherly heart. It is a 
miserable mockery to send us back to the ^^Deus est 
quodcumque vides," of the old pagan, or to tell us, in 
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the jargon of the modern infidel school, that "God is 
the great entireness of humanity/' It is but lost labour 
to dig up the dead and buried- forms of earlier unbeliefs, 
and to put galvanic life into them ; that is, such life 
as may serve to terrify and shock, but which can never 
perform one healthy function. After all, the roots of 
spiritual trust are stricken too deep in human hearts to 
be easily dislodged. When a man has schooled himself 
for years in an infidel system, and found, or fancied that 
he found, fatal objections against the Christian creed, 
his success turns out to have been but partial ; and in his 
highest joy, as well as in his darkest sorrow, by a happy 
inconsistency, he turns to the old faith. When sickness Seawns 
comes, or bereavement, or death ; when the spirit is revives?* 
heavy, and the heart is broken ; when the grace and 
glory of life are dragged in the dust, there is no 
other solace. And the blessings, of Christianity are not 
altogether withheld even from those who are the most 
resolute in denying its truth and power. They may be 
well ordered in their lives, and open-handed and energetic 
in serving their fellow-creatures, but many of them were 
trained under the rules of a divine faith, and all of them 
have been living under its pervading influence. Where 
did they learn the sweetness and blessing of doing good, 
but from the religion which they reject ? ^ 

Philosophy can supply no resting-place to those who 
are dislodged from the old standing-ground of faith. 
Revelation presents truth to us in its concrete form, and 
does not deal with the abstract ; it furnishes no founda- 
tion for a metaphysical school, but affords abundant 
materials for guidance and help in practical life. If the 
inquiries, which arise so naturally in our minds, could 
obtain satisfaction elsewhere, it would be a powerful 
temptation. On all sides we are faced with the assurance 

> '* Le tort de ce deisme c'est de ne incessante du christianisme, an miliea 
pas reconnaitre qu'il doit surtout la duqael il vit." — Maret, Philos, et relig^ 
parete de ses doctrines k cettd action pref. p. xii. 

p 3 
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that there is a barrier which God has placed on the waves 
of human thought, as on an ever-restless sea, beyond 
which they cannot pass.^ In the words of Sir William 
Hamilton, ** No difficulty emerges in theology which had 
not previously emerged in philosophy." It is a miserable 
result that the faith which had an ample basis of external 
and internal proof has been so often endangered by 
bringing it into contact with questions which are abso- 
lutely insoluble, on whatever side we may approach them. 
The occurrence of the difficulties is nothing new, and 
is as far as possible from being a peculiarity of modern 
times. Every existing school of philosophy is a repre- 
The present sentative of the past. Those who ai'e separated from 
tion^ofthe* "^ ^Y ccuturies were like ourselves, sometimes earnestly 
P^^- struggling after truth, and sometimes darkening their 

conceptions by profitless speculations and strifes of words. 
Metaphysical hair-splitting was as common in those days 
as in our own ; men played the same tricks with words, 
and dealt as dishonestly with meanings ; genuine, earnest 
truth-seekers were just as rare as at present ; and en- 
quirers came invariably upon one or other of the insur- 
mountable difficulties which philosophy is compelled to 
meet. There is no better way of preparing ourselves 
for the thorough comprehension of modem metaphysics 
than carefully to investigate ancient systems, and to trace 
their points of resemblance and difierence. The same 
cycles are ever recurring ; enquiries, renewed continually, 
on the subjective and objective, the world within and the 
world without ; philosophers at one time denying any 
spiritual reality, at another rejecting the proof for any- 



* Speaking of the distinction made 
hy theologians, Leibnitz says : — ** Us 
mettent au-dessus de la raison ce 
qu*on ne sanroit comprendre, et dont on 
ne sauroit rendre raison. Mais sontre 
la raison sera tout sentiment qui est 
coxnbattu par des raisons invincibles, 
ou bien dont la contradiction peat 
etre pronvee d*une manidre ezacte et 
solide.'* — Conf. s. Ix. p. 71. 



He shews that those who reject 
Scripture doctrines, the Manichceans, 
for instance, do not, on that account, 
escape difficulties, which indeed are 
just as formidable in the sphere of 
natnral religion. -> Conf, s. xliii. p. 54. 

Huet wrote, in 1692, his Traits 
philosophique de la faiblesse de Vesprit 
humain. 
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thing beside. The acknowledgment of such perplexities, 
and the confession of many failures, need not bring into 
question the value and importance of mental philosophy ; 
they are common to all things human ; it is a lesson of 
humility which they teach, as an indispensable qualification 
for the pursuit.^ In the words of Pascal, " The last step 
of reason is to know that there is an infinitude of things 
which surpass it/' 

The attempts which some earnest writers in modern 
times have made to supply a philosophical basis for re- 
ligious thought, together with the failure, bear witness, 
on the one hand, to the impossibility of the world subsist- 
ing without a belief, and on the other to the hopelessness 
of finding any which will serve us, except " the faith once 
delivered to the saints.'* It would be a foolish enter- 
prise to undertake the construction of a new Christianity, 
omitting the doctrines to which human nature is disin- 
clined, and the facts at which human reason stumbles. If 
it contradicted none of our conclusions, and affronted 
none of our prejudices ; if it contained nothing too high 
to reach, nor too hard to understand, it would bear on its 
face the proof of an earthly origin. By receiving such 
a Gospel, with its accommodations, we should cut ourselves 
off from fellowship with the church of the past, and with 
the saints and martyrs of the primitive ages. But in- 
deed it would be as hard to construct a true theology 
for ourselves as to create a world. 

Since philosophy cannot help us to comprehend the 
great facts of existence, our only alternative lies between 
faith and scepticism. A man may reject the whole body 
of dogmatic truth, and refuse every conclusion which is 
incapable of demonstration ; he may put aside all argu- 
ments which deal with contingent matter, and deny the 

' Mr. Backle, whose knowledge yet remains so barren of results. In 

of metaphysics is on a par with his no other department has there been 

accuracy as an historian, says that so much movement and so little pro- 

" no other study has been so zealously gress." — Hittt of Civ, vol. i. c. 3, p. 

prosecuted, so long continued, and 150. 

p 4 
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possibility of understanding the mind and its faculties, or 
the range of human thought, or anything, indeed, be- 
sides the barest surface of visible phenomena, until he 
comes, at last, to think all faculties delusive, and arrives 
at a state of universal suspicion. He will still be fol- 
lowed by a haunting doubt, from which there is no escape, 
that his condition of mind may itself be, after all, the 
crowning mistake ; that, in the universal uncertainty which 
he has reached, he may have been deluded into the dis- 
belief of truth, and of his own ability to reach it. Con- 
sidering the wonderful ability of the human intellect for 
investigation and reasoning, to believe that scepticism 
could be its normal condition would be of all conclusions 
the most incredible. 
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